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PREFACE. 


The circumstances under which this book is published 
require a word of explanation. It is rarely that the people of the 
State arc given the opportunity of celebrating the Sashtiabfapurthi 
of their Dewan. During the past sixty years there have been 
fourteen Dcvvans, but only two have celebrated their Sasbtiabdapurthi. 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is, therefore, the third 
Dewan whose Sashtiabdapurthi was celebrated. The event was on 
that ground a rare and unique one. It naturally evoke great 
interest. It struck me that the sincerity, spontaniety and enthu¬ 
siasm which characterised the State-wide celebration would justify 
a permanent record. I, therefore, approached the Dewan with 
a request that I might be permitted to chronicle this important 
and unique event in the State. He had his own' hesitation in 
complying with any request. He was of the view that it was a 
purely personal matter and doubted whether it was such a matter 
of public importance as to be chronicled in a permanent form. 
On my pressing the question and explaining to him that it was 
an event which aroused unprecedented interest and enthusiasm 
everywhere—in towns and villages, among all classes and com¬ 
munities—he agreed to comply with my request. 

When I entered on my task, I found that. there' were many 
difficulties. In the first place, there were several gaps for q 
full and succinct account. Again,, I had my own doubts as to 
whether I could produce such an account as would give room for 
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no complaints about certain parties or sections of people or 
particular interests being ignored, or not being created with 
sufficient importance, because the omissions were so many and so 
striking. I decided to correspond with several individuals, organ¬ 
isations and agencies for copies of Addresses or other expressions 
of congratulations or notes of celebrations conducted or organised 
by them. The records of even the Dewan’s speeches were not 
complete, because no one had any pirc-conceived plan or idea of 
publishing an account. However, the replies I received were 
very encouraging and indicated that there was a demand for such 
a publication. I am much obliged to various persons and organi¬ 
sations who were good enough to supply me with copies of 
Addresses which were presented to the Dcwan and also for other 
information. Mr. S. Chidambaram, Private Secretary to the 
Dcwan, very kindly placed at my disposal the necessary papers 
relating to the subject and also a collection of Addresses and 
Speeches. Pic was of considerable help to me as a general guide 
in all matters of details and furnished me with information what¬ 
ever necessary. As regards most of the Speeches of the Dewan, 
Mr. Chidambaram very readily obliged me with copies. I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to him for the help rendered. The Dewan 
has been good enough to go through the proof relating to his 
personal history and public career in British India. I can never 
repay this overwhelming kindness and generous help I was fortunate 
enough to get from the Dewan. To the Chief Secretary, Mr, M. 
K. Nilakanta Aiyar, B. A., B. L., I am much beholden in a variety 
of ways. He has ever been ready and willing to clear my doubts 
and also furnish information in connection with the Vaidikik 
ceremonies and generally other points of importance. I would 
not have been able to deal with certain Chapters but for his help 
and for the tips he gave me. 



Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandhara V. S. Subrahmanya 
Aiyar, B. A., B. L., retired Dewan, has been very obliging in 
supplying me with summaries of speeches he made and also for 
information on other matters of importance connected with the 
celebration, as he had an active part in most of them. I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to him for the help I have received from 
him; Mr. K. N. Ramanathan, B. A., Manager, Reuters & the 
Associated Press of India, Trivandrum, was good enough to place 
at my disposal the newspaper files in his office from which I was 
able to gain much useful information about accounts of celebra¬ 
tions and also summaries of some important speeches made. 
The Director of Information also deserves thanks for the infor¬ 
mation supplied by him. Thus, it will be seen that every 
endeavour has been made to obtain accurate information as 
far as possible. 

When the printing of the book had advanced and made 
good progress, it struck me that the publication of a few select 
papers from the learned and valuable writings of Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar would be a useful addition to the book. I have, 
therefore, availed myself of this opportunity to reprint four of 
these papers with his permission, as they seemed to me to be 
important from the point of view of contemporary interest. 
They reveal a sense of passionate nationalism and fervid patrio¬ 
tism which ought to inspire the youth of the land with a desire 
to work for their motherland in a spirit of self-sacrifice and self- 
discipline without which no great task is possible of achieve¬ 
ment. This is published as Part II. An Index to this Part is 
also added. 

The A. R. V. Press, Fort, Trivandrum, has been responsi¬ 
ble not only for printing the book but also for printing the 
blocks and for the general get-up. The blocks were made by 



the Bangalore Press which has an established reputation in this 
line. In regard to some photos there was great difficulty in 
getting a clear picture for the reason that these photographs 
were taken in Mofussil stations where one cannot expect a 
satisfactory photographer. The besc had to be made one ot the 
materials available. The Bangalore Press deserves credit for 
what they have done. 


Karamanai, Trivandrum,) JZ CPadmanaGta Jycr, 

May, 1940. J Journalist 
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CHAPTER 1 


Sachivothama 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar 

K. C. I. E., LL. D. 

A Brief Sketch. 


To attempt a life sketch of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swamy Aiyar—however brief it may be—is a difficult task. In the 
first place, his career has been crowded with such great and far- 
reaching events, such vast and varied problems of India-wide, 
nay, world-wide importance that the range one has to cover is 
an extensive one including all activities of human interest and 
importance. It is, therefore, possible only to outline in a 
broad manner the main lines of his remarkable activities. 

Birth and Parentage. 

He was born at Wandivvash on 12th November, 1879 of a 
family saturated with law and legal administration—men who had 
in their time made a name for themselves whether as practising 
lawyers or as judicial officers of considerable reputation. His 
father was the late Mr. C. R. Pattabhirama Aiyar who was a well 
known member of the Bar at Tanjore and later on in Madras. 
His legal talents and standing in the profession drew the attention 
of Government and he was offered the post of a Judge of the 
City Civil Court in Madras. He accepted the post and in a 
few years won the confidence of both the Government and the 
litigant public by his impartial administration of justice. 
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Early Education and Career. 

Young Ramaswamy received his early education in the 
Wesleyan Mission High School, Madras, and later on joined the 
Presidency College from which he graduated at the early age ol 
19, winning several prizes and medals. The Collegiate career ot 
this “prize” boy, as he was called, was so remarkable that 
every one of his Professors prophesied for him a distinguished 
career in life. Having taken a very high place in the University 
pass list, he turned to the study of law and joined the Law 
College, Madras. There too he easily won distinction and pass¬ 
ed his B. L. Degree. In 1905 he was enrolled as an apprentice 
under that “Lion” ot the Madras Bar, the late Mr. V. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyar, who later on was elevated to the high position ot a 
Member of the Madras Executive Council. In a lew years Mr. 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar rose to a high position in the Bar, his 
work being mostly on the original side. He commanded an 
extensive practice and soon reached the cop. It was about this 
time(i9ii) that, having assured himsclt ot his eminent position 
in the Bar, he stood for election as a member of the Senate of 
the Madras University. It is within the knowledge of the writer 
of this sketch that, when the late Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C. I. E,, 
was approached for his vote, he remarked that the young man 
was bound to make his mark in the public life of the country. 
Later events have proved how correct was this prophecy. Even 
as regards highly gifted persons, it is said that circumstances 
make the man and that was so in the case of Mr. C. P. Rama¬ 
swamy Aiyar too. This fillip to his future fame as a lawyer of 
all-India eminence was supplied by the well known Krishnamurthi 
case which may be taken as an important landmark in his future 
career as a lawyer. It not only opened out a new avenue for 
him in that he was after that time engaged .in almost all important 
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and sensational cases in the Madras High Court, but also 
secured for him the admiration and friendship of Dr, Besant 
through whom Mr. Ramaswamy Aiyar gained many cultured and 
influential friends in England and other foreign countries. 

Honoured by Government. 

By this time Mr. Ramaswamy had attained his right 
place in the Bar. The Government of Madras had marked him 
for preference in the service. He was, therefore, offered the high 
and coveted post of Advocate-General to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. He accepted the place in 1920, which was only a step¬ 
ping stone to higher honours. For, two years later, he was ap¬ 
pointed Law Member and in 1925 he became Vice-President of 
the Madras Executive Council. Higher positions under Govern¬ 
ment, while affording greater and wider opportunities for service, 
also create critical situations which make or mar men. It was 
under such trying circumstances that, as Member in charge of 
Irrigation and Public Works,- the two well known schemes of 
Mettur and Pykara had to be disposed of by him, schemes 
which eluded the statesmanship and practical wisdom of several 
of his predecessors in service and which Sir. C. P. carried out 
with courage in his hands and solved them to the lasting benefit 
of the peasant population. The marvellous successes which 
followed the completion of these two projects have convinced 
the world of the long vision, great far-sightedness and high im¬ 
agination which form the keystone of his statesmanship and 
patriotism. Soon after this he was made a K. C. I. E. in 1925. 
Though he relinquished his high office under the Government of 
Madras and reverted to the Bar, he was not allowed to have his 
own way, for the call came from the Government of India and 
he was appointed in 1931 and 1932 for brief periods as a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of Law and 
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Commerce. Another testimony to his all-round capacity and 
varied talents was his being made by the Government of India a 
Member of the Government of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure in 1935. He had a prominent voice in the shaping 
of the recommendations of this Committee. 

A Pillar of the Indian Empire. 

By this time, the subject of this sketch had come to be 
regarded practically as a pillar of the Indian Empire. Evidently, 
his vast and varied experience as a successful administrator and 
his position as the unquestioned leader of the Bar in Madras, 
had awakened the Home Government and the Government of 
India to a recognition of his eminence as a lawyer as well as his 
proved capacity as a counsellor on other administrative problems. 
His services were sought as a member of several Commitees 
created for the solution of problems calculated to advance the 
prosperity and happiness of the people. EIc was first invited to 
give evidence before the Southborough Commission on Indian 
Reforms. He was later on made a member of the War Con¬ 
ference whieh assembled at New Delhi where he made very 
useful suggestions and he was reckoned as a very helpful member. 
Then came the Weston Committee on Finance at whose invitation 
he gave evidence. On all these Committees he made himself 
heard and his opinions commanded respect. His individuality 
was felt everywhere on the solution of the problems that came 
up for consideration. It is well known and an oft-quoted fact 
that Mr. Edwin Montague, the Secratary of State for India, 
entertained high regard for Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar. When 
he and Lord Chelmsford were touring in India in connection 
with. Indian Reforms, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar was one of those 
invited to give evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Commission. 
It was on that occasion that Mr. Montague recorded the 
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observation that “ C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar was one of the cleverest 
men ” he had met in India. In 1919 he gave evidence in London 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reforms. 
He was then selected as a member of the Committee to frame 
Rules under the 1919 Reforms Act. That the Home Govern¬ 
ment were well impressed with the outstanding abilities of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar is evident from another circumstance. 
When the question of Indian Reforms was again taken up in 
1931, this eminent son of India was not forgotten. He was 
nominated a Delegate to the Indian Round Table Conference and 
also a member of the Federal Structure Committee of the Round 
Table Conference. He served on the Consultative Committee 
of the Round Table Conference also. In .1933 he was appointed 
as a member of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms. It is of interest to- note here that in 1926 the 
state of International politics demanded his service. For, both 
in that year and in 1927 the GQvernnrent of India requisitioned 
his services and sent him to.' t-he - League-"of Nations as the 
representative of India and was subsequently deputed to the League 
of Nations as Rapporteur to the League of Nations Committee 
on Public Health. When the Government of India decided to 
send a representative to London to the World Economic Con¬ 
ference, the choice fell on Sir C, P. Ramaswamy Aiyar who was 
the Indian Delegate. 

Severance from the Indian National Congress. 

As so aptly observed by Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastry at the 
foundation laying ceremony of the Memorial Satrom near the Rail¬ 
way Station, the active spirit of Sir C. P. could never be repress¬ 
ed. Though he had enough work as a practising lawyer, judged 
from the ordinary point of view and under normal conditions of 
human activities, he never rest contented, He was determined 
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to participate in the political agitation which reached rather an 
acute stage in Madras. Civic affairs were equally in an agitated 
state and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar thought that that was the 
time for his restless spirit and virile activity. I’le had already 
become in 1911 a member of the Madras Corporation and also 
an active member of the Indian National Congress. The 
amount of earnestness and enthusiasm he displayed in the cause 
of the Congress was such that in 1917 he was elected as one of 
its General Secretaries. It was about that time that the Indian 
National Congress began to be dominated by extremist ele¬ 
ments which gained influence. In spite of his best efforts to 
bring about peaceful working and a compromise among the two 
parties, he did not succeed and he thought it was better lor him 
to retire temporarily from the politics of the Indian National 
Congress. Even then he found that there were other fields which 
afforded opportunities for loyal service to promote the cause of 
India. After abandoning Congress politics he found the school 
of politics of Mrs. Annie Besant perfectly agreeable to his ideas 
and temperment. He, therefore, became a Home Ruler and 
threw in his lot wich Mrs. Besant. He did a good deal of work 
under the banner of Mrs. Besant. There also he could not pull 
on well with Mrs. Besant and so he retired from active politics 
in British India. 

Adviser to Indian States. 

He toured in Indian States on special invitation and 
established connection with them. It is worthy of note that 
Travancore was the first State in all India which requisitioned 
his services. That was in connection with an off-shoot of 
the Ashe murder case. His services were retained when a very 
important side issue was engaging the attention of the 
-Madras High Court, It was in 1912 during the time of the late 
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Sri Mulam Thirunal. The able manner in which he carried, out 
the delicate commission evoked appreciation from His Highness. 
It led to another important brief for him, but this time in his 
capacity as Advocate-General. In Travancore the management of 
temples had for a long time been merged with the ordinary Land 
Revenue Department. On account of this fact only caste Hindus 
were employed in the Land Revenue Department, as it is the 
subordinate members of the Land Revenue Department who were 
managing the Devaswams and admission to these Devaswams or 
temples was confined to caste Hindus alone. Thus there was a 
bar against non-Hindus and non-caste Hindus being employed 
in the Land Revenue Department which led to considerable 
agitation and heart-burning. What, was asked for by the non- 
Hindu and non-caste Hindus was theseparation of the Devaswam 
from the Land Revenue Department, which alone, it was 
contended, would enable a large' section of His Highness the 
Maharaja’s subjects being, admitted into the plum of the service. 
Before effecting separation - , pi.,.■■the Devaswam from the 
Land Revenue Department' there were some outstanding 
questions of legal importance which were referred to Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. His opinion helped the State to solve the 
problem without its prestige as a Hindu State being affected. 
The Devaswams also suffered no loss or dignity. It was on 
those lines that Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar helped the State. 
From that time he was consulted on various occasions on many 
matters of considerable importance and on every one of those 
opportunities His Highness the late Sri Mulam Thirunal Maha¬ 
raja found Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar highly useful and trust¬ 
worthy. The next State that sought his services was Cochin, 
In 1928 Cochin was in need of a competent representative in 
connection with the Butler Enquiry Committee. Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swamy Aiyar was chosen to represent Cochin. The result was 
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highly satisfactory. After the deliberations of the Butler En¬ 
quiry Committee were over, a Sub-Committee was appointed in 
1930 to draft a constitution for bringing out better and more 
cordial relations between British India and the Indian States. That 
was the first step towards the idea of Federation of Indian States. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar was made a member of this Com¬ 
mittee. In the year 1931 when His Highness the Maharaja was 
invested with Ruling powers, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar was 
appointed Legal and Constitutional Adviser. In announcing the 
new appointment His Highness the Maharaja described Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar"" a's'a. trusted friend of my family ”. The 
investiture boon which was announced by His Highness, namely, 

the Constitutional;.Rejforms,.;wpuld'' not have been p oss ible but 

for the as siduous and conTintiotis help rendered by Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swamy Aiyar, who- was then behind-the scene as Legal and Con¬ 
stitutional Adviser to^ His> Highness the Maharaja. The system 
of bicameral legislature then initiated is now the current coin in 
the State. The original way in which this bicameral legislature 
was framed by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar for Travancore is 
being adopted by other States now. Since then this legislature 
has been working in Travancore for the past seven years with 
success. It was this reform which evoked from His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, the late Viceroy, the following encomium, I11 
laying the foundation stone of the new Council Chambers building 
in December, 1933, His Excellency observed thus:— 

“Travancore has, in the matter of constitutional roforms, always 
moved in the van of progress. This scheme of constitutional roforms has 
anticipated the larger Reform Sohemo for the whole of India which has 
been engaging the active and earnest consideration of His Eajosty's 
Government and the Government of India for some years 

Under this scheme Travancore has the largest measure of 
representative Government among the Indian States. Since then 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar has, on special invitation, drafted 
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Constitutional’ Reforms for-the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Gwalior, Bikanir and a few other States. In March' 1933 there 
was a special session of the Chamber of Princes held in New 
Delhi under the presidency of His Excellency Lord Willingdon, 
the Viceroy and Governor General of India, to discuss the White 
Paper on Indian Reforms, with special reference to the scheme 
of Federation of Indian States. In connection with the deli¬ 
berations of that momentous session. Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar was elected by the Princes as the Chairman of the 
Committee which was appointed to consider the White Paper.- 

As an Educationist. 

It is rarely that a high class administrator and statesman 
gets opportunities to ''Study educational problems in' all their 
details and becomes thoroughly acquainted with their bearing oil 
the practical side. But-Sir C. P.-is-an exception. He was a 
very active and enthusiastic member of the Senate and Syndicate 
of the Madras University when he was a practising lawyer in. 
Madras and was able to gain inner knowledge of the working of 
the educational system and the defects. The various discussions 
in which he took part reveal the wealth of information he had 
and the soundness of his suggestion's on various topics connected 
with this problem. He was also a Trustee for several years of 
the Pachaiyappa’s Educational institutions and took great and 
personal interest in the promotion of Technical and Professional 
education.--', His -high -proficiency in history and economics'and 
his general culture-were- taken- advantage of by several Universities' 
in India-and also -by certain Foundations. ■' In’1928 he was’ 
invited by- the Mysore University to deliver the annual lectures 
under the Sri Krishnarajendra Foundation and in 1932 he was 
invited by the’ Calcutta Universiry to 1 deliver the Tagore Lecture's.' 
In, the same year"he -was. invited by the new University of Delhi 
(2) 
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to deliver the Convocation Address. His personal interest in 
the creation of the Travancore University is well known which, 
as a mark of its appreciation and respect for his culture and 
erudition, has conferred on him the title of LL. D. 

As A Scout. 

Long before the organisation of the Scout movement on 
its present lines, he began to take interest. When Mrs. Annie 
Besant started the movement, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
joined the troupe and soon occupied a prominent position. He 
was for eight years the Provincial Scout Commissioner in Madras 
and did much spade work for the promotion of the Scout spirit in 
Madras. In recognition of his eminent services he was awarded 
with a “ Silver Wolf ”. He is now the Chief Commissioner 
of the Travancore Boy Scouts. 

Appointed Dewan of Travancore. 

When Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was thus busy with 
his work in British India and was in close touch with the pro¬ 
blem of Federation of Indian States, His Highness the Maharaja 
arrived at the wise decision that in the best interests of the 
State an outstanding statesman thoroughly acquainted with the 
all-absorbing topic of Federation and the inner mind of the 
Government of India should be appointed his Dewan. When, 
therefore, Sir Mahomed Habibulla relinquished the office of 
Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was offered the place. As 
a nationalist keenly interested in the welfare of Indian States he 
accepted it with a view to render the best aid he can to His 
Highness the Maharaja and thus raise the status of the State. 
In October 1936 he assumed charge as Dewan and continues 
today as. His Highness the Maharaja’s trusted Minister. It is 
not proposed to review here the last three years of his Dewanship 
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for the reason that he is still a live wire which circumstance 
draws a veil over the perceptive and thus prevents a true and 
clear picture being drawn. Nevertheless, the various Addresses 
presented to him by different sections and communities and the 
several speeches made in connection with the all-wide celebration 
of his Sashtiahdapurthi in the whole State have very well covered 
the ground. As he has himself earnestly implored the people, 
it will be well to take a complete stock of his work as Dewan 
when he lays down his high office. Meanwhile every one in the 
State prays that the Almighty may grant him health and strength 
to fully carry out his ambition and his patriotic mission, 
“to carry out the ideals of His Highness, namely, the relieving 
of agricultural depression and the rapid industrialisation of the 
State on right lines, bearing in mind the fact that Travancore 
rejoices in the possession of unlimited resources which will enable 
her to start manufactures like those connected with paper, rubber, 
sugar and artificial silk”. May this be realised! 



CHAPTER II 


The Ceremony. 

Its Significance and Celebration. 

.According, to the science of Astrology man’s complete 

life consists of 120 years. - Considered from this point of 
view completion of sixty years .is the stage when he reaches 
the.zenith of his life in this-mundane sphere. It is, therefore, 
rightly described as, “ the. apex of the middle arch in the span of 
human, life., .Sashtiabdapurthi’’ is composed of three words, 
Sashtt meaning Sixty, AUa- year an d Purtbi signifying completion. 
According to Western conception also the attainment of sixty 
years is an important landmark in one’s life. Even in any ot 
the Hindu texts no special significance is attached beyond the 
conception of this idea. As every stage in the life of a Hindu 
is marked by certain limitations which are interpreted by religious 
ceremonies and rituals, the attainment of sixty years is signalised 
by the performance of Santi which simply means purification— 
both bodily as well as spiritual. This is the object of Santi, 
whether it is performed on a small or big scale. It is a com¬ 
monly understood principle of Medical Science and the Laws of 
Public Health that human body ceases to grow from the 
completion of 60 years of age and in average cases deterioration 
begins from this stage. Though this ceremony is not prescribed 
as compulsory, much importance has come to be given to it by 
Hindus of the middle class who celebrate the event, each 
according to his or her means. 
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Unique Event. 

During the past sixty years there have been fourteen Dewans 
of the State. Only two Dewans have had the privilege and 
good fortune to celebrate this auspicious event when holding 
this high office. They were The Hon’ble V. Rama Iyengar 
C. S. I. (1880-1885) and S. Shungrasubhyier C. I. E. (1892-1898). 
It will thus be seen that a Dewan’s Sashtiahdapurthi is a rare event. 
On this ground the people of the State were looking forward for 
the celebration of the Sashtiahdapurthi of Sachivothama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, K. C. I. E., LL. D., the Dewan. The fact that 
the birthday of the Dewan falls on the next day of that of His 
Highness the Maharaja added to the interest of this rate and 
unique event. 

State-wide Celebratio n. 

Trivandrum, the capital city, was the first to give the lead 
in the matter of celebrating it. In pursuance of a numerously 
signed manifesto containing the names of the prominent in¬ 
habitants of the State a public meeting was held in the Victoria 
Jubilee Town Hall on the 6th September and was presided over 
by Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandra, V. S. Subrahmanya Iyer 
B. A., B. L., the Retired Dewan of Travancore. The resolution 
passed at this meeting was to the effect that the auspicious event 
should be celebrated in a fitting manner, that an Address from 
the people of Travancore should be presented to the Dewan and 
that a Garden Party should also be held in honour of the event. 
Similar meetings were held in several moffusil stations in the 
State by the different classes and communities and by the 
important representative bodies and Associations in the State. 
The 'Nair Service Society, the accredited organ of the Nair 
community/ held a separate meeting and passed suitable resolutions, 
while' its subsidiary bodies like the Kara Yogams, about 1,200 in 
number, also passed resolutions felicitating the Dewan on the 
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completion of his Sashtiabdnpurthi and placing on record their 
grateful appreciation of his memorable services to the State. 

Enthusiasm of Christians. 

The Christian community was no loss enthusiastic. I he 
different denominations vied with one another in showing their 
regard and respect for him. Such denominations as the Catholics, 
Mar. Thoma, Malankara Orthodox Jacobites, South Indian United 
Church, etc., joined the movement, whole-heartedly. The 
Roman Catholics in Trivandrum under the banner of their 
Bishop, The Right Rev. Dr. Vincent Dcrecre, held a public 
meeting. In addition to this, tire Bishop issued a pastoral 
enjoining on the members of his flock the desirability of: celebrat¬ 
ing the event in a becoming manner. It was stated in this 
pastrol that on November. 9 the joy hell should he rung and 
that the next day (the StishlMapwlhi Day) a solemn Tc Dcum 
should be sung after Holy.-Mass at the Cathedral Chuch in 
Trivandrum, prayers being''offered in all the churches in the 
Diocese the next day, i. c,, Sunday. The pastoral went on 

“ As loyal subjects of His Highness the Maharaja wr are in duty hound 
to honour His Highness’ able and dovotod Minister, Kaohivothama Hir 
C. P Ramaswami Aiyar, and to congratulate) him oil the occasion of the 
celebration of his Snshtiahilopiuilii. 

Wo are glad to record here with groat appreciation tho valuable 
services rendorod by tho Dew an to His Highness tho Maharaja. His vast, 
experience, diplomatic skill and administrative ability have grimily lud pud 
to bring Truvancore to the forefront among Indian^ Slat™. I .tit uh avail 

and pray God to grant him light and strength to continue successfully to 
help His Highness our beloved Maharaja in the administration of the 
State ”. 

The Muslims held public meetings in various centres 
and passed resolutions containing similar sentiments of public 
rejoicings and loyal demonstrations. Such minor communities 
as the Coast Christians, Harijans, etc., also had similar demons- 
rations of joy held in the different parts of the State under 
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their respective leaders. Each community claimed the Dewan as 
its own proteccor and friend. One remarkable feature of the 
celebration was the spontaniety which marked the movement to 
honour the Dewan and it may be unhesitatingly averred that on 
no previous occasion has the whole State, irrespective of caste 
or creed, bestirred itself so enthusiastically to honour its Dewan. 
It was in the midst of such unerring indications of a people’s 
rejoicings that the event was ushered in. 

Bhakthivilas : Power House of Spirituality. 

Coming to the day of celebration, it has to be said at the 
outset that Bhakthivilas, the official residence of the Dewan, was 
enfcte with decorations of every kind. Arches, festoons, flags 
and greenery of all descriptions attracted the attention of the 
visitors. Special Pandals erected and magnificently decorated under 
command of His Highness the Maharaja provided ample and 
comfortable accommodation for the hundreds of invited guests. 
While these temporary buildings were spectacular in their effect, 
the main Bungalow was converted into a power-house of religi¬ 
ousness and spirituality. The day dawned from an early hour 
for the Vaidik ceremonies to commence. Long rows of Japakkars 
(reciters of Jap am ) divided into several groups were seen busily 
engaged in their spiritual task which imparted to the whole 
atmosphere a tempo of religiousness and spirituality the solemn¬ 
ity of which could be felt only by those piously inclined. The 
main items of religious ceremonies were (i) Maha Rudra Japam, 
(2) Dhara Homam, (3) Santi Japam , (4) Santi Homam and 
(5) Ayushya Homam. What is done is to keep in the middle 
of each group of Japakkars a 1 brass pot full of water, the pot 
being well decorated with flowers. After puja is performed to 
these pots containing water, Japam is started. What every 
Hindu believes unquestioningly is that the chanting of these 
Mantrams has the power of imparting spirituality. After the 
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prescribed course of Japam the individual in whose behalf 
the Japams are conducted squats on a wooden plank 
and the pot of cold water is emptied on his head one after 
another. This ordeal was gone through by Sir C. P. Raina- 
swamy Aiyar with great pleasure, as he is a devout believer in 
the efficacy of these Mantrams■ During the chanting of these 
Mantrams Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar caused surprise among 
the Vaidik circle by reciting Mantrams himself in a faultless 
manner and in right intonation and with proper rythtn. I he 
gentleman stylishly dressed in his close-buttoned long coat with 
dbothi or Jodhpur breeches is now a veritable Vaidik in his Soman 
and Angavastram closely following the Japams and sometimes 
joining the priests around and about him in their recitation. 
His friends and well-wishers who had assembled to witness these 
ceremonies now saw that the intellectual giant to whose remark¬ 
able performances they are accustomed was, in an equal measure, a 
well-proportioned athlete concentrated for work of a different 
kind which he cheerfully went through with the spirit and 
enthusiasm of sturdy youth, combined with the coolness, compo¬ 
sure and serenity of growing age. 

Early in the morning before the commencement of the 
religious functions he went to the temple of Sri Padmanabha for 
worship. Most of the officers were also present and accom¬ 
panied him. 

Being anxious to see that the religious ceremonies prescribed 
by the Sastras are performed in the best manner and in the most 
effective Way, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar took meticulous care 
to select only those who were well versed in the Hindu lore 
and thoroughly aquainted with the Ceremonies and rituals. As 
the required number of Vaidiks with the besc of qualifications 
were not available in Trivandrum, a large number of men of Sastric 
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culture and learning were imported from such places as Tanjore, 
Rumbakonam, Salem, Conjeevoram, Madras, etc,, and every one of 
these religious and pious persons was liberally rewarded for their 
help and co-operation. In these degenerate days of non-recognition 
of such merits it was a matter of great joy and gratification for 
them that their services and religious qualifications were appreciated 
by one of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s position and eminence 
in the secular world. 

Honoure d by H. H, The Maharaja . 

At about io in the morning His Highness the Maharaja, 
accompanied by his brother, H. H. the Elayaraja, went to Bhakthi- 
vilas to felicitate_his trusted Dewan who received his sovereign 
master and His Highness the Elayaraja in right Royal style as 
prescribed by the rules of Hindu etiquette. The ladies in the house 
of the host performed the ceremony of MangaUlarathi which is the 
highest honour paid to a Rlindu Maharaja when going to the 
house of a subject of his. The Royal Party was taken upstairs 
and treated to the accustomed honours. His Highness made 
presents usual on such occasions. The Hindu idea is that no 
donation or any financial aid is accepted for the performance of 
religious ceremonies, however poor the person may be, but in 
accordance with His Highness’ desires the expenses were defrayed 
by him, The belief is that, if the necessary expenses are incurred 
by any one else, the doer will not secure the punyam or salvation 
which is the goal of the doer. In this case Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar accepted the offer of his sovereign master out of his high 
respect for him. This is a purely sentimental idea which a 
Hindu alone can visualise and appreciate. His Highness also 
appreciated what, according to Hindu sentiment, was a concession 
yielded by his loyal and faithful Dewan. 

( 8 ) 
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A Busy Day. 

In the afternoon there was a Saihya or feast for the Brahmins 
followed by Saravani or distribution of money for the Brahmins. 
In the afternoon there was a short Harikatha by Sreeman 
Gayakasikhamani Lingamayyar Muthaya Bhagavathar, the famous 
Sangitha Vidwan (of Mysore) who had composed a special 
Kirthanam or song in honour of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar. 

So far as Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was concerned, it 
was not a day of ordinary calculation, but it began somewhere 
about 3 A. M. and lasted till very late at night and an extra¬ 
ordinarily crowded programme was gone through with the alertness 
and punctuality of youth, admired by all. The congratula¬ 
tory messages received were so numerous and came from such 
distant comers as the north, east, west and south of India and 
far beyond and represented such a wide and cosmopolitan 
circle of friends, admirers and well-wishers that one may be 
legitimately proud of it. It was also an unerring index to the 
high regard and popularity he enjoys outside the State among 
not only middle classes but also among the “ upper ten ” in 
this continent and elsewhere. 

The Garden Party. 

The Garden Party he gave in the evening was a grand 
function attended by about 1,800 guests representing all classes 
and communities and the diverse trades and professions in the 
whole State. The Dewan, helped by his sons and his Private 
Secretary and his daughters-in-law, received the ladies and gentle¬ 
men. A special shamiana put up and effectively decorated ac¬ 
commodated the guests. After a lu scious l unch the tables were 
promptly removed and the whole assemblage were again seated 
for the very enjoyable entertainment that followed. The chief 
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item was the enchanting classic dance of Palace Dancet Gopinath 
and his party. The scenes and stories enacted were from the 
Hindu epics and appealed to the audience very much. The 
music of Mrs. Lalitha Venkataraman was also excellent and highly 
appreciated. The guests deparced after spending an enjoyable 
time during which the Dewan moved freely among his guests. 
This function was followed by a small dinner party at Bhakthivilas 
at the end' of which Chemangudi Srinivasa Aiyar entertained the 
guests with his soul-stirring music. 

Congratulations by Trunk- Telephone. 

It is interesting to note here, that the system of Telephone 
connection which was completed.a few days before the auspicious 
event was utilised by several, persons in-the moffusil stations to 
convey their greetings to .the De.wan,on .this day. This, it will 
be remembered, is only a part of...the. scheme under which 
Travancore will be connected witlvthe Main Trunk Line at Delhi 
and that, when the arrangements are complete, Travancore will 
be in touch with the rest of India—a convenience for which, it 
may be appositely mentioned here, the name of Sachivothama 
Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar will ever be remembered. 



CHAPTER III 


Appreciation from the People. 

Addresses and Speeches. 

The public meeting of the representatives of the various 
classes and communities in the whole State which was held at 
Trivandrum on the 6th September under the presidentship ol 
Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandhara V. S. Subramonia Aiyar, 
the Retired Dewan, was followed by several such meetings in 
every village and the whole State was astir to present Addresses 
and also establish memorials in various forms, each according co 
the means available. 

Flood of Requests to present Addresses. 

The Dewan received quite a flood of requests to be allowed 
to present Addresses encased in caskets. In view of the large 
number of representations received he decided to have a circular 
issued making it clear to the people at large that on no account 
should Government officers be allowed to rake part in these 
demonstrations, that no official should subscribe for anything in 
aid of this movement and that, in connection with the activities 
of the non-officials also, there should be no extravagant expen¬ 
diture and that, wherever caskets were intended for presentation, 
they should be of nominal value and that every care should be 
taken to account for the money collected so that some responsible 
person should be made to keep a careful account. As for the 
Addresses to be presented to him in person, he implored the various 
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individuals and corporate bodies to put themselves in touch with 
Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandhara V. S. Subramonia Aiyar, the 
Chairman of the Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar Sashti- 
abdapurthi Celebration Committee,' the central organisation at the 
capital, so that there may be a clear understanding on the subject as 
to the arrangement of the programme. The Dewan, in compliance 
with the request of Mr. Subramonia Aiyar, agreed to go to a public 
place to receive the Address from the People of Travancore. It 
was then arranged that all those who want to present Addresses 
should consult the Chairman of the Central Celebration Com¬ 
mittee in Trivandrum. Finally, the arrangement agreed to was 
that the different Addresses, the acceptance of which was agreed 
to by the Dewan, should be taken to the Victoriajubilee Town 
Hall where the presentation of;the People’s Address will take place. 

Address from the .People of Travancore. 

According to the printed programme, the Dewan had agreed 
to accept the People’s Address between 3 and 4-15 P. M, on the 
Sashtiabdapurttii Day at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall. The Hall 
presented an animated scene with an overflow attendance of the 
prominent inhabitants from the whole State who represented 
the different classes and communities and the diverse interests, 
professions and trades. The tasteful decoration was very effec¬ 
tive. The distinguished guest of the evening on arrival was 
received with Nagaswaram music by the Chairman and the 
members of the All Travancore Celebration Committee and 
garlanded. He was then conducted to the dais which was filled 
to its utmost capacity by a distinguished assembly. After a- 
few preliminary items of music, the Chairman called upon 
Mr. Malloor K. Govinda Pillai, B. A., B. L., retired Princi¬ 
pal of the Law College and Advocate to read the Address. 
The casket in which it was encased was an -exquisite work of art 
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for which the Government School of Arts was responsible. 
The following was the full text of the Address;— 

Sir, 

On this happy and auspicious occasion of your Stmhiiabda- 
purthi, we, the People of Travancore, beg leave to tender you 
our warmest felicitations and good wishes. Hindu tradition 
defines SashHabdapurthi, as the apex of the middle arch in the 
span of human life. You have reached ic by the Grace of God, 
in ever growing health and strength and we devoutly pray that 
you may continue to be so blessed and that your deep learning, 
your versatile intellect, your rare wisdom and your unfalcering 
courage, matured by time and mellowed by experience, may yet 
yield richer and richer harvests. No one who has known you 
can fail to be struck by your dynamic personality which imbues 
everything you touch with life and momentum, your great 
humanity which is discernible in every utterance you make and 
every action you take, your infinite capacity for work harnessed to 
farsighted statesmanship which keeps you ever vigilant and 
resourceful in serving the cause ,of the people, in the shaping of 
whose destinies Providence has allotted to you so prominent a 
part. We have known you intimately and have come to love 
and admire you, and today we are happy to share with you the 
glory and promise of this occasion. 

During the eight years you have been with us, first as Legal 
and Constitutional Adviser to His Highness the Maharaja, and 
latterly as His Highness’ trusted minister, you have whole¬ 
heartedly identified yourself with us, and rendered this period 
bright and memorable in the history of modern Travancore. The 
inauguration of the Bi-cameral Legislature, the first of its kind in 
any Indian State; the development of the Pallivasal Hydro 
Electric Scheme, bidding fair to usher in a new era of prosperity 
and abundance in the State ; the establishment of the Travancore 
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University with a new orientation in the system of education 
making it suitable to the genius of the people arid conducive to 
their advancement; the introduction of the State Transport 
system designed to ensure public convenience in the matter of 
communications—these, to mention only a few of your outstanding 
achievements, bear eloquent testimony to your fervent love of 
this country and your unerring insight into its future. Travancore 
is genuinely grateful to you for them and above all for the great 
part you have played in the issue, by our Gracious Sovereign, of 
the epoch-making Temple Entry Proclamation. 

On the cultural, economic and industrial sides also your 
services have been no less memorable. Indeed, your-aims, ideals 
and achievements in all these directions have,-.-already-transformed 
Travancore and have served to give a lead to the-rest of India. 
We have no hesitation in saying that your name will be 
remembered with feelings of affection, esteem and gratitude by 
generations yet unborn and your achievements, will be chronicled 
with unreserved tributes of praise and commendation by future 
historians. 

May the Great Giver of All Good shower His choicest 
blessings on you, enabling you to celebrate, in due time, your 
Satabhishekam in the enjoyment of perfect health and happiness, 
and may your inestimable services to this State be continued for 
many more years, is the devout prayer of 

- Your friends, well-wishers and admirers, 
The People of Travancore. 

There were in all 77 Addresses brought for presentation 
from the various parts of the State and by the representatives of 
the different communities and interests. As previously arranged, 
all these Addresses were taken as read and they were presented to 
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the Dewan each in a casket which he accepted one after 
another. The following is a list:— 

(1) The Municipal Council, Kottayaui 

(2) The Ladies Horticultural Society, Trivandrum 

(3) All Travancore Hindu Malin Sabha, Kottnynm 

(4) South Travancore Muslim League, Thuckalay 

(5) The Numbudri Yogakshema Sabha, Pathauamthittu 

(6) The Municipal Council, Kayamktilaiu 

(7) Public of Neyyattinkara 

(8) The Ayurvedic High School, Vaikam 

(9) The Keralavilasam Printing House 

(10) The Sachivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Celebration Committee, 

Parur 

(11) The Travancore State Muslim League 

(12) The Kerala Hindu Mission, Trivandrum 

(13) Hindu Co-operative Society, Aymauam 

(14) All Travancore Syriac Association 

(15) Pulayas of South Travancore 

(16) Travancore Ganaka Yuvajaua Sangham 

(17) Sri Chitrodaya Parishat 

(18) The Sashtiabdapurthi Celebration Committee, Valiatluirai 

(19) The Numbudri Yogakshema Upasabha 

(20) The Trivandrum Home of Service 

(21) The Sri Chitra Thirunal Library 

(22) Mannar Nair Samajam 

(23) The Nair Service Society Karayogam, Kuridthi 

(24) The Sachivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Celebration Committee of 

Muslims, Changanacherry 

(25) The S. N. D. P. Yogam 

(26) Alleppey Chamber of Commerce 

(27) All Travancore Vauiga Vysia Sangani 

(28) The Travancore Humanitarian Society 

(29) All Travancore Varuava Samajam 

(30) Thakazhi Devaswam and its Karakkars 

(31) Gomathinayagain Memorial Reading Room and Library 

(32) The Travancore Ayurvedic Panditha Samithy 

(33) The Public of Mavelikara 

(34) Madhya Thiruvithamcore Malayala Brahmin Nambiathiri 

Yuvajana Sangham 

(35) Viswakarma Paripalana Yogam, Nedunganda 
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(76) Sri Cliitra Amateurs, Chettikulangara 

(77) South Travancore Tamil Ezhava Address Committee. 

Each of these was encased in a casket and presented to the 
Dewan. As some of these have a value and importance from 
the point of view of communal consideration or vested interests, 
they are published as Appendix. 

The Dewan’s Reply. 

After accepting all these 77 Addresses, the Dewan replied 

thus: 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar, Mr. Govinda Pillai, Rev. Fathers, 
ladies and gentlemen, 

It is not in the language of formality or convention that I 
offer my most sincere and heart-felt thanks to those individuals 
and organisations which have, out of the abundance of their 
kindness and their sentiments towards me, participated in this 
evening’s function. It would be hypocritical on my part if I did 
not own two things, if I did not own on this occasion that there 
has been a feeling that the public of Travancore are being asked 
to participate in a function in regard to which there have been 
differences of opinion. Some persons have expressed themselves 
in that direction and I respect them for the manner, though not 
always the method, in which they have expressed such opinion. 
I am under no illusion when I say that I regard this gathering as 
composed of a fairly good proportion of the public of Travan- 
core who have, out of their charitableness, forgiven and forgotten 
all the differences and have on this occasion come together to 
give their felicitations and good wishes. (Cheers). There is 
one point on which I made myself perfectly clear (and the Go¬ 
vernment of Travancore have made this equally clear) that not a 
single pie of Government or public money should be spent on 
any celebration connected with any function other than that of 
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the Birthday of His Gracious Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core. It was also made perfectly clear that these functions and 
such schemes and programmes as have been inaugurated in various 
places should be by the public and designed for public purposes. 
I am glad that, on this occasion, unworthy as I am of the honour 
of which I have been the recipient, it is a good sign that all over 
the State, from Shertallai up to Nagercoil, new forms of charity 
have come into existence—hospitals here, pay-wards there, libra¬ 
ries, parks and tanks (cheers). These number so many that 
it is a great tribute to the magnanimity of the people of Travan- 
core as well as to the affection they bear towards one who has 
laboured for them, and it is in that spirit that I view these 
manifestations and these acts. , 

Some time ago I was reading one\ pf ihe ".Epistles—Rev. 
Fathers will excuse me—in which it is sdiH'-v 

“We are too apt very often to neglect’ 1 ’what "Is just before 
our eyes. We are apt to cast our eyes on more distant topics”. 
You will forgive me if, speaking to a not inconsiderable portion 
of the public of Travancore, I recall to your attention, to my 
attention and to the attention of all the public workers of this 
great State, that there is a great deal for us to do. There is a 
great deal to be done for this country, by this country and in 
this country. Essentially and primarily that work has to be 
done by the men and women of Travancore and that work is 
great, imminent and urgent. There is no room in this country for 
small squabbles over the problems which are neither immediate 
nor urgent in character. This country has great gifts. This 
country is blessed by nature and by Providence. It is fertile 
in most regions, full of vegetable and mineral resources, full, 
ultimately, of human resources. This country can do a great 
deal and this is the time to do it, I am not one of those who 
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shudder at the appalling situation created by the war when the 
fundamentals of faith and life are rudely shaken and the ideals ol 
humanity, ignored. It is our duty to stand by the right and this 
is also the time to make ourselves sell-sufficient. This is the 
time when the activities and the ideals of the people of Travan- 
core should be applied and utilised for the purpose ol making 
the best use of their material resources, ol: that intelligence, of' 
that acuteness and of that culture with which hravaneore has 
been blessed. Therefore, on this occasion when you have done 
me this honour, I appeal to the people of Travancore, not to be 
too much engrossed with the things of today, with the troubles 
of tomorrow, with the worries of day after tomorrow, but to 
plough ahead, look ahead, dream and to achieve in time what 
you could not have done before. If the people of Travancore 
are animated by such ideas, it will be a joy, an over-abiding 
pleasure to humble individuals like myself called upon to take 
part in the administration of the country. 

My friend, Mr. Govinda Pillai, whose legal training and 
whose analytical gift are not fortunately given to me, whenever 
he talks about me, indulges in hyperbolical language. He refer- 
red to me in glowing terms. Very early during my regime, I 
stated that the quantity and quality and the nature of the work 
done by any administrator should be judged when he is at a safe 
distance, out of the office and boundaries of Travancore, when 
there can be absolutely no chance of any suggestion or implication 
of gratitude. Notwithstanding that, my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Govinda Pillai, was guilty. But I may assure you, and through 
you, the people of Travancore that all the energies, mental and 
physical, with which I have been endowed will be utilised for the 
good of this country (cheers). What else could I do in admi¬ 
nistering this country, working under such a Maharaja whose one 
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thought is his people’s welfare, and whose simplicity of life and 
spirit of practical idealism is such that he is a shining example to 
all Travancore and the embodiment of the hopes and aspirations 
of the people of Travancore (Cheers). In matters of administra¬ 
tion and at such a juncture, differences of opinion are bound 
to arise, human nature, the very richness of. human nature, 
being what it is. Buc whatever differences there may be, 
proximate or ultimate, whatever divergences of view-points there 
may be, surely it should be the desire of every one to act 
together to make this country a rich, a prosperous and an 
economically dynamic country. Therefore, my appeal as in 
the beginning, so in the end, is this. Let us pull together 
the car. The road is full of ruts. It is slushy at times. It 
will retard the progress of the car, but let us heave together. Let 
us pull it together and lec us bring it to its destination, the 
sanctum sanctorum , for which we in our. several ways and ac¬ 
cording to our several creeds, are .working, yearning, dreaming, 
aspiring (Cheers). Let me conclude by quoting a passage from 
the Rig veda: 

^ tfr JPTife STRrTOL II 

?nrwTr sipfricn ?r: i 

snrRmg tri n 

“Let us march forward. Let us speak harmoniously and 
in unison. Let our minds think alike. Let our intentions be 
uniform. Let our hearts beat together. Let our minds be at 
one in the heart’s desire”. (Cheers). 
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People's Garden Party. 

One of the items in the programme decided by the Cele¬ 
bration Committee was a Garden Party. This took place on the 
14th November at the Law College Hall admirably suited for 
the purpose. The Hall was l ull ol a large and distinguished 
gathering composed of the representatives ol the people oi the 
whole State— vakils, teachers, bankers, tradesmen, merchants and 
other businessmen—and of every class and community. It was a 
brilliant function. After lunch, Dcwan Bahadur Rajyasevadhu- 
randhara V. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar, the Retired Dewan and Chair¬ 
man of the Celebration Committe, addressed the assembly. In 
felicitating Sir Ramaswami Aiyar and wishing him long life and 
all happiness he said, inter alia, that the function they were having 
in the Law College Hall was only an extention ol the public meet¬ 
ing held in the Victoria Jubilee Town hall on the Sashtibdapurthi 
Day, when Addresses were presented to Sachivothama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar. All those Addresses had referred co the 
various benefical reforms and schemes that had been taken up and 
carried out during his Dewanship. The speaker said that he did 
not think it necessary to dilate 011 them again. He wished to 
allude only to one aspect of the various measures. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar in his reply to the Addresses mentioned some¬ 
thing about ill-informed and unfair criticisms levelled against 
him. Criticism one has to expect and differences of opinion 
there are bound be on live issues. But any opinion that is not 
based on knowledge and inspired by a bona fide desire to inform 
and improve was not entitled to any consideration. We should 
keep the advancement of our State in the political, economic and 
social spheres as our goal and try to see whether the schemes of 
reform are intended and designed to help us forward in the 
direction of that goal. If the car of State is moving in that 
direction, it is our duty not only not to throw obstacles in the 
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way but each, to the best of his power, to help it forward. 
There may be vested interests here and vested interests there 
that may be adversely affected. But our attention should 
not be diverted by them. His Highness our Gracious Maharaja 
has dedicated his life to the cause of the advancement of the State 
and his people. Sir Ramaswami Aiyar, though not born in 
Travancore, has identified himself with us and is utilising his 
great capacity and administrative experience in the attainment 
of His Highness’ patriotic ambition. Let us all help in that 
work earnestly and heartily. 

The Dewan's Reply. 

On rising the Dewan-was received with deafening cheers 
which lasted for some time..'. He spoke, thus:— 

Rev. Fathers, Mr. Subrahnyania Aiyar," ladies and gentlemen, 

Your president spoke of a logical continuation. Logic 
demanded that, having presented an address to which a reply was 
given, the logical continuation should be confined to gastrono¬ 
mic activities. But in public life, as also in private, this little 
creature, logic, is a very tricky one and is very easily led this way 
and that, notwithstanding that the possessor or would-be posses¬ 
sor of that logical faculty, in addition to being a distinguished 
student, has also been a Judge, and therefore entitled to reason 
and to use that faculty of logic. Anyhow, here we are and I am 
booked for one more speech. It would be extreme hypocrisy 
on my part if I said I was not prepared for the speech. 

I have this advantage today, that I am being felicitated on 
attaining what is usually called a respectable age (laughter). 
One of the advantages and the privileges of that respectable age 
is to be looked up to by young men—young men of the type of 
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my friend, Mr. Narayana Menon (laughter). I find to my infi¬ 
nite astonishment that, when I stated a barely positive truth, it 
has not been received in the spirit in which it ought to be 
received, because I consider that Mr. Narayana Menon is, in 
spite of So years, 25 years younger than myself. But there are 
many here who are really younger than myself, and I thought 
that I could do no better on this occasion than to repeat an old 
quotation which I have constantly had recourse to throughout 
the whole of my life, ever since Rudyard Kilping wrote it in a 
moment of absent-mindedness. Dealing with politics, dealing 
with public life, Rudyard Kipling has said this. It is applicable 
to every one of us at every stage in our life. 


“ If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you; 
But make allowance for their doubting too ; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating; 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise: 

If you can dream—and not make dreams your master, 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim ; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 

And treat these two impostors just the same ; ” 


It struck me that no better model, no better maxim can be 
laid before public men than these lines. I would be the last 
person to claim that it has been given to me to live up to these 
ideals or anything like this. But believe me, my friends, when 
I say that, although by instinct, by training and by tradition, I 
am unfortunately a fighter—rather pugnacious myself—yet I have 
tried to make allowances for the other men to fight at the same 
time. I am prepared to take knocks provided those knocks are, 
•in the language of boxing, above the belt and not below. The 
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world would be the poorer, it would be dismal and almost sor¬ 
rowful, if there were not differences and divergences of opinion 
as to political and other matters. After all, man is not to be 
reduced to the dead level of a steam-roller uniformally to think 
alike and dream alike. In the course of the evolution of human 
nature, in the course of the growth of human institutions, there 
must come times when people do not wish to stand still; and it 
is in the action and inter-action of these factors that make for 
political and for public life; and, therefore, he would be a poor 
statesman, a very insignificant and a wrong-headed administrator 
who did not make allowances for what one of the Germans said; 

Politics has been mentioned. . !Who is ic that does not 
want freedom, growing from strength to Vtpength and from more 
to more? But there are occasions dn-the history of a nation, of 
a race, of a country when what is; tailed stability has, after all, 
certain advantages. Stability?tpay cbmpris'e"what may appear to 
be static, but is yet in motion, as--there, ate machines which roll 
very fast although they may appear to be still. I want my 
friends to realise the very important truth that was enunciated 
by Mr, Subrahmania Aiyar, namely, that we are fortunate in this 
country in having a Ruler who not only desires to confer benefits 
on his subjects from the economic, social and religious points 
of view but who is not anxious to keep power or conserve power 
or concentrate power in himself (Cheers). His life, the 
tradition of his dynasty, the environment, the long role of 
history of this country, make such a thing inconceivable. You 
have a Ruler who desires to take the people with him and be 
one of the people. He is a man of such simplicity of habits, 
such directness of vision. His advisers may play him false; his 
advisers may be unworthy of him; but his advisers cannot long 
remain unworthy of him without being over-ruled. And so, 
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without going into politics, into the intricacies of politics, I 
may say this—that after all, patience is not a bad quality. You 
cannot, in the midst of a conversation, sitting at the other end 
of the table, suddenly present a pistol and say “surrender or I 
will fire.” You cannot, when holding your neighbour’s hand, 
reach out the other hand to some distant place for instructions 
from unseen forces. You cannot do chat kind of thing ; and, 
therefore, I would ask my friends within and without this Hall 
to remember that sometimes things move when they fear they 
are not moving. There are times like this when what is neces¬ 
sary is the consolidation of the material resources of the country, 
for which purpose other States than Travancore have found it 
necessary to retain a certain centralised control. That control is 
essential on certain occasions. 

This is one of the many occasions on which I have had the 
inestimable privilege of coming into contact with men of various 
creeds and races and faiths who have all extended to me a dis¬ 
cerning sympathy, a generous comprehension and a comradeship 
which I deeply appreciate and highly value. Armed and forti¬ 
fied by that consolation, secure in the thought that in our Ruler 
we have a most safe guide, secure also in the thought that the 
world spirit moves and that he that delays is lost, I shall work, 
and with your help, climb the way to the hill top to which 
aspiring humanity is marching (Cheers). 




CHAPTER IV. 


Move From Corporate Bodies 
and Associations. 

Best in Indian Culture and Tradition. 

Several Corporate Bodies and Associations working in the 
State and engaged in activities of diverse kinds were equally 
enthusiastic in offering their congratulations and in honouring 
the Dewan. '■ 

Honoured by. (he Travancore University. 

On Saturday the nth’ Xovemberrhe first Convocation of 
the Travancore University., -.was 'held;-' in, -the Council Chamber 
and was presided over by His -Highness'-The Chancellor. Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Parvachi Bayi, D. Litt. (Andhra Uni¬ 
versity), D. Litt. (Benares University), Pro-Chancellor, was also 
present and was seated on the dais. There was a distinguished 
assembly of officials, leading non-officials and other prominent 
gentlemen both from Travancore and outside. 

Conferment of LL. D. 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellor in moving for the conferment of 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws upon Sachivothama Sir 
C. P. Ramasv/ami Aiyar, spoke as follows : 

" May it please Your Highness, 

I deem it a great and even unique honour to be called upon 
to present to Your Highness Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore and Vice-Chancellor of our 
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University, whom the Syndicate and the Senate have unanimously 
recommended to Your Highness as a fit and proper person for 
the conferment of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws of 
this University by reason of his eminent position and attain¬ 
ments, his valuable services in the fields of Law, Politics and 
Administration, and his contribution to the cause of education. 
So numerous, varied and striking are the achievements of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar that even the famous Universities of the 
world should feel proud to have the opportunity of conferring 
their highest honorary degree upon him. In the history of 
modern India, few men have attained such high distinction both 
in public life and in great offices of State, and I find it difficult 
to give adequate expression to the feelings of respect and admi¬ 
ration which-his personality and career inspire in the heart of 
every true Indian. As a lawyer, he not only became the leader 
of the Madras Bar on the original side at the remarkably early 
age of 32, but he found time to take active and keen interest in 
Indian politics and was elected as the All-India Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress in 1917. In that capacity and as one 
of the founders of the Home Rule Movement and the All-India 
Liberal Federation, he holds a high place among the builders of 
the growing edifice of India’s constitutional freedom. His 
tenure as Law Member of the Madras Government was cha¬ 
racterised by the initiation of several fruitful and beneficient 
schemes, and the Mettur Project, the Pykara Project and the 
Vizagap.atam Harbour are monuments of his labours. As a 
member of the Government of India, he was the first Indian to 
be appointed as the official leader of the Legislative Assembly, 
though he happened to be only a junior member of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council at the time. As a representative of India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, as a member of 
the Indian Round Table Conference and as a member of the 
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Joint Select Committee of Parliament on Indian Reforms, he has 
rendered valuable service to the Empire and has advanced the 
position and prestige of our mother country. It is interesting 
to note that as a delegate of the World Economic Conference, 
he served on the same Committee of which Mr. Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, the British Prime Minister, was a member. His services 
to Travancoreas Legal and Constitutional Adviser since 1931 and 
and as Dewan during the last three years are of incalculable 
value, and Your Highness has been graciously pleased to mark 
your appreciation of those services by conferring on him the 
title of Sachivothama. Though, as he has himself informed us 
on several occasions, the Temple Entry Proclamation owes its 
inspiration to Your Highness’s lofty idealism, courage and sym¬ 
pathy for the out-cast, his advice and. guidance in implementing 
this great Charter of liberties, mark him out asa statesman of the 
highest order. Apart from' -his services as ‘a Trustee of the 
Pachayappa’s College Trusts.--and as a member representing the 
Madras University in the Mad.rds Legislative-Assembly, his most 
important contribution to the cause of-education is the creation 
of the Travancore University, of which he is the Honorary Vice- 
Chancellor. This is not the place or the occasion, nor am I the 
proper person, to estimate his administrative achievements in 
Travancore; but it may, I think, be said without fear of contra¬ 
diction that he has consecrated his rare and splendid gifts to the 
task of advancing the welfare and prestige of the State and of 
upholding and maintaining unimpaired its noble monarchical 
traditions which are in consonance with the true ideals of ancient 
Hindu kingship. 

Those who have had the privilege of coming in close 
contact with him have felt inspired and uplifted as much by his 
personality as by his achievement. They are dazzled by his 
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brilliance, charm and power, the marvellously quick grasp of 
complicated issues, the strange union of qualities never else¬ 
where found together, the endless surprises, the dynamic energy. 
While he is the ambodiment of all that is best in Indian culture 
and tradition, he is passionately keen that his country should 
derive the full bencGt from the vitalising forces of Western 
civilization. His superb physical fitness is a marvel in itself and 
is undoubtedly the outcome of stern discipline and an austere 
mode of life. It is a source of gratification to all concerned chat 
the conferment of this Honorary Degree by the University 
synchronises with his Sashtiyahdapurtbi which is being celebrated 
with enthusiasm throughout the State. The Travancore 
University could not have selected a more deserving person for 
the conferment of its first Honorary Degree and the University 
has covered itself with honour by honouring him. 

Your Highness, I pray that Sachivothama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar be admitted to the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Laws of this University ”, 

His Highness the Chancellor then conferred on Sachivothama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar the Degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Sachivothama Dr. Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s Reply. 

In accepting the honour conferred on him, Sachivothama 
Dr, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, expressed his acknowledgment 
of the signal honour that had been conferred on him. He 
regarded this honour as an inspiration and a stimulus to him for 
further effort in carrying out the high educational and other 
ideals with which the Travancore University had been started by 
command of H. H. the Maharaja. In one of the Upanishads 
there occurred the saying that it was not by disputation that men 
attained discernment, but by the wise and regulated guidance of 
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a teacher. In that spirit had this University been founded. The 
ideals of this University and its programme were chosen with 
that purpose. It sought to weld together the best in the East 
and the best in the West. In that task it had a great port to 
play and he was confident that it would fulfill it. From antiquity 
the torch of knowledge and of wisdom had been passed to them. 
They had to carry it forward, illumining it with the oil of the 
modern ideas. That was the purpose of the Travancore 
University. 

Concluding, Sir Ramaswami said that he regarded this 
honour as a call to him to give his best to the cause which His 
Highness held so dear. In working for that cause, God willing, 
he was sure that the University would justify itself. 

Civic Honour for the Dewan. 

On Saturday the nth November the Municipality of Tri¬ 
vandrum, the capital city in the State, presented the Dewan with 
an Address at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall. The Hall and 
its approaches wore a festive appearance and all available space 
had been taken up by the elite of the city. There were present 
some distinguished visitors also. Sachivotbama Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar on arrival at the portico was received by the 
President and members of the Municipal Council with music and 
conducted to the platform where he took his seat. After a 
few preliminary items were gone through, Mr. S. Nataraja 
Pillai, B. A., B. L., one of the non-official Councillors, read the 
Address which was as follows :— 

Sir, 

We, the President and members of the Municipal Council, 
Trivandrum, tender you our most hearty felicitations and good 
wishes on this happy and auspicious occasion of your Sashtiahda- 
purthi. 
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It is a matter for great pride and joy for us to have been 
given the privilege of celebrating this unique event in the life of 
a distinguished son of India whose name and fame have reached 
distant lands and whose career of arduous endeavour and singular 
achievements has left indelible memorials in the pages of history. 
In the fields of law, politics, administration and culture, you 
have earned a position of eminence which is undisputed, and by 
your wise counsel and firm and tactful guidance you have ren¬ 
dered signal service to many causes, States and Governments. 
We are indeed singularly fortunate to have at the head of affairs 
in this State, as the. trusted adviser to our Gracious and well- 
beloved Sovereign, such a. distinguish^ Statesman, whose thoughts 
and acts are inspired, . by, feelings jof: loyalty and patriotism and 
whose greatest ambition has.' become the attainment of the 
spiritual, material and cultural regeneration and advancement of 
this country. 

We are happy to recall your close association with Muni¬ 
cipal administration in India and the leading position you enjoyed 
in the civic life and Government of the city of Madras. Varied 
have been the capacities in which you have served the Mother¬ 
land contributing in every sphere to the progressive realisation of 
happier and healthier ideals of civic life and democratic Govern¬ 
ment. Your numerous administrative measures and public utter¬ 
ances, exhorting the people and educating them to a sense of self- 
realisation of sane^and wholesome ideals of life, afford ample 
evidence of your whole-hearted devotion to your steadfast 
principles of civic equality and democratic freedom' and your 
readiness to appreciate every endeavour tending to the advance¬ 
ment of the commonweal. 

We beg to offer you Sir, our humble tribute of grateful 
appreciation and sincere admiration for your noble qualities and 
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high achievements. We pray that God Almighty may bless you 
with long life, health and happiness, to continue for many many 
years in your great and selfless task for the increasing prosperity 
and enhanced glory of the State and its loyal and law-abiding 
people. 

Dewan’s Reply. 

On rising the Dewan was received with deafening cheers 
and spoke as follows:— 

. Mr. President, Members of the Trivandrum Municipal 
Council, Rev. Father ladies and gentlemen. 

It were affectation on my part if I did not feel and if I 
omitted to express the feelings of obligation of sincere thankful¬ 
ness for honour done to me by the civic representatives of the 
capital of His Highness’ State. You, Sirs, have a difficult and 
important task ahead of you. The Municipality of Trivandrum 
has to perform many duties, fulfil many tasks before it can be 
said to be the worthy capital of His Highness’ State. In this 
connection, I can only refer you to the devoted labours of the 
Ruler and Administrator of a neighbouring State whose work and 
whose achievements have made of Bangalore and of Mysore 
cities beautiful. We, Sirs, in this land have got much more 
difficult tasks than Mysore. Those who are acquainted with the 
lay-out of our cities and the configuration of the land, the 
density of our population, cannot but be struck by the pheno¬ 
menon that Travancore may be described as one city—if you are 
complimentarily disposed—one city ranging from Shertallai to 
Cape Comorin. On the other hand, those who are more realistic 
may perhaps describe Travancore as an unbroken succession of 
prosperous and tiny villages. So, in designing your ‘city beauti¬ 
ful’, you will have to bear in mind these, aspects of a country 
where the differentiation between town and country, between 
( 6 ) 
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the urban and the rural is not so clearly distinguished or can be 
so differentiated as any other (more or less) fortunate land. But 
in the tasks that lie ahead of you, in the work which you have 
to perform, I daresay you are all aware of what a cynical but a 
very thoughtful French writer has declared. His maxim was 
“ cultivons nos Jardins ” Let us cultivate our gardens, meaning 
thereby, let us do our immediate practical work as people 
are too apt to have dreamy ideals. Humanity must live by 
ideals and the more distant, the more wonderful, the more 
entrancing, the more untenable those ideals, the more worthy 
of endeavour and of venture would be human life ; but in the 
preoccupation with the ultimate and the ideal, we are too often 
betrayed; and there is a tendency to forget our drainage pipes, 
and the roads and the obstruction to the roads. 

When you are asked to cultivate your gardens, what 
is meant is to make provision for parks, lawns, properly conduct¬ 
ed museums, and the removal of that congestion which is one 
of the characteristics of densely populated Travancore and the 
far too densely populated towns of Travancore. What do you 
find in Travancore ? What has been my advice to you? You 
find that with the wonderful expanse of seashore we have 
congregated in what may be described as a valley. It has been 
my endeavour and my constant desire to see that the city of 
Trivandrum and other cities similarly situated should profitably 
and usefully devote their resources and their energies towards the 
removing of that congestion. I have suggested, for instance, to 
the Municipality of Trivandrum the extreme gravity and urgency 
of the problem to spread towards the seaside. I have threatened 
the High Court with extinction. I have said to the High Court 
that they would be bodily removed from their present precincts to 
near the beach where Government land is available. But my powers 
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of persuasion go astray as I am a retired advocate and the Chief 
Justice will not yield to my wishes. But my ulterior and sinister 
design in removing the High Court was as follows: Where the 
High Court goes, the lawyers go ; where the lawyers go, the cli¬ 
ents go; where the clients go, the house-owner, the renter of house 
and the coffee hotel keepers go ; and my idea was that in this 
manner with the exile of the High Court a new “legal city” will 
spring up near the shores of the ocean (Cheers.') That would 
relieve congestion and if you, gentlemen of the Municipality, 
who are sufficiently unrelenting, sufficiently uncompromising, 
to see to it that, when the new city comes into existence, it is 
not a rabbit-warren but satisfies a carefully planned housing scheme 
with some garden land attached to each house and built in some 
order with certain perspective and certain ideals, then you would 
have done a great deal to solve-'.the problem which is very urgent. 
To achieve this, I have promised even, to combat the citadel of 
justice. 

But notwithstanding all your difficulties, your country 
has an advantage. If you remember what has been done in other 
corporations in the world, you will realise that what a wise 
corporation generally does beforehand is to buy the land for the 
purpose of starting suburb colonies in suitable localities so as to 
get away from the danger of profiteering on the land by the 
owner. If the Municipality of Trivandrum and other Munici¬ 
palities in the State work with that object in view they will find 
that the Government are not unwilling to help them. 

Mr. President and Members of the Municipality, I have a 
little more to tell you on the subject appertaining to your particular 
sphere of activity. With the difficulties and handicaps that you 
are labouring under, you have done splendid work and the Tra- 
vancore Government have never failed to acknowledge the 
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assistance that they have derived from corporations like the 
Municipalities in the State. Sometimes like all of us, there crop 
up a few differences of opinion. Unless there are differences what 
family is there which is worth the name ? The point is that 
differences should be there and they should be composed. You 
have quarrelled with the Government and Government have 
quarrelled with you and we have been rather sarcastic with each 
other and finally we have come to terms. In that hope and with 
that ideal I wish you God speed and all success in your com¬ 
mendable endeavours to make the capital city a metropolis of the 
State, what it ought to be and what it might be under the bles¬ 
sings of Providence. 

Sirs, you have adverted to this occasion. Life is a difficult 
aspect. It passes through rugged paths. There are ups and 
downs. Occasions like those to which you have alluded take 
place. Yes. Our pauses during the climb to the citadel of our 
dreams and ideals give us the chance to reflect on the nature of 
the path that has been trodden and will, I trust, nerve us to the 
task of approaching nearer and nearer that citadel of dreams, 
yearning for which men of many creeds, of many persuasions, of 
the many activities, of the many political and social and religious 
biases and thoughts, are winding their wearied way cheered only 
by the blessings of Providence. 

Dinner by the Saturday Club. 

On the eve of his Sashtiahdapurthi, i. e. on Thursday the 9” 
November, Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was enter¬ 
tained at Dinner by the members of the Saturday Club at 
Padmavilas inside the Fort. It was a cosmopolitan Dinner, covers 
being laid for about 70 guests among whom were Mr. T. R, 
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Venkatarama Sastri, C. I. E,, Advocate, Madras, Rao Bahadur 
G. A. Natesan B. A., Editor, The Indian Review, Mr. N. Chandra¬ 
sekhara Aiyar, B. A., B, L„ District and Sessions Judge, Salem, 
Mr. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, B. A., B. L., Advocate, Madras, 
Rao Bahadur C. Ramanujachariar, B. A., B. L., Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission Students’ Home, Mylapore, Madras etc. 

The distinguished guest of the evening, Sachivothama Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, was received by the prominent members 
and conducted to the main Hall and some time was spent in 
conversation. A move was then made to the dining hall where 
the dinner was given. 

Toast to the Chief Guest . 

Dinner over, Mr. U. Padmanabha Kukkillaya, M. A., B. L., 
the Advocate-General, proposed the toast of the Chief Guest. 
In so doing, he said:— 

In offering our congratulations and good wishes to our 
esteemed guest Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, I 
think I should avail myself of the excellent chance now afforded 
to tell him and our other esteemed guests, who we are and what 
our Club is. We, of the Saturday Club, are proud enough to 
think that we need no advertisement, and we regard our Club as 
something that is without a parallel. But in spite of our exalted 
feeling about ourselves, we are modest enough to realise that 
others may not know much of us unless we tell them and unless 
we let them a bit into our secret. And that is what I propose 
to do now. The first thing I want to tell you is that we feel 
a sense of a great victory in that we have been able to get our 
principal guest here to-night. The sense of victory is due to the 
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fact that, in a way, not the political way, however, we are a set of 
rebels. Rebels against what, you may ask. And I have to tell 
you that. Some time, though not very long ago, we were told 
along with all Travancore that delay was a sin to be added on to 
the other chief sins for which man stands a chance of being 
punished. And so we determined, each member in his respective 
sphere, to banish all delay and to keep things humming. But 
the reaction soon came. Man is by nature an idle creature and 
there is nothing so pleasant as idleness. And so we resolved on 
idleness at least once in the way. And how was this idleness to 
be achieved? Not in silent meditation, fancy free. Not even 
in sleep. No, we wanted something novel, something agreeable. 
Next to idleness, everybody enjoys eating. So we thought of a 
combination of idleness with good eating. But this combination 
will produce a bit of drowsiness in ordinary mankind. And so 
the third great pleasure of human existence, we added on, by 
way of a finishing touch. And that is, the liberty to talk with¬ 
out relevancy, without restraint, and without regard to the 
volume of noise we made. This must give you an idea of the 
foundation upon which our Club is built. You will see here, 
overworked executive Nabobs, the bored-to-death Judicial sages, 
the hard-driven Secretariat luminaries, the eternally prying wise 
men of the Press, the profound and dignified Educationalists and 
the never-mind-your-own-business Lawyers. Our esteemed guest 
is a man of system, regular habits and moderate tendencies. And 
we defied all system, all regularity and much of moderation. 
Some of us in this Club are early sleepers who retire by 7 p. m,, 
some have poor stomach; some of us are slaves to certain 
self-imposed rules of daily routine. We have smashed up all this. 
The early sleeper is not allowed to sleep, at least once in a week, 
and he has to sit up rubbing his eyes red. The man with the 
poor stomach is being saved from comniiting suicide. The 
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slave to daily routine is being taught the pleasures of a freedom 
he has not known. The patient research-worker has begun to 
test the results of a mixing up of Rasam, Curds and Payasam, 
and he will soon be writing a valuable brochure on the scientfic 
result of his novel experiments in the manufacture of a new 
variety of cocktail. Well, I have not exhausted the recounting 
of our merits and features of distinctness in everything. We 
have no regular abode. Like the Jew we wander from place to 
place and no one wants us long in the same place. But we get 
out before we are driven out. We have no regular agenda for 
our meetings. Eating is the main item of business transacted. 
We observe no understandable rules of procedure at our transac¬ 
tions. Propositions could be moved without notice and the 
resolutions would be binding on absentees. All members are 
permitted to talk simultaneously. All authority is centred in a 
couple of hands but no one knows who controls whom. We 
only know they are worse than Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
combined. The most important, the most distinctive character¬ 
istic of our Club, is that we call it the Saturday Club and we have 
definitely and finally laid it down as an invariable article of faith 
that a Saturday Club shall not meet on a Saturday. 

You have now some idea of the main features of our Club 
and I am sure you should know by this time why I say that, in 
a way, we are rebels. We do what the example and precepts of 
our esteemed guest tell us not to do. And is it any wonder that 
I should say that we feel a sense of Victory? To-day, for a 
short time, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is in our hands. We 
want him for a while to banish all worry and care; to forget all 
work.' If he does these, he will remain eternally young. I say 
young, because, at sixty he has not become old. He is not any 
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where near being old. We want him to continue long in the 
same state, so that with health, energy and a freshness of outlook 
which is always his he may long serve the cause of his country— 
not forgetting the cause of Travancore, which we know he 
dearly loves. 

Those of you that belong to British India have known him 
longer and perhaps better than we here in Travancore have known 
him. But to us too his name has long been familiar. We had 
heard of him as a distinguished lawyer and politician. His 
contribution to the ordered political development of India is not 
unknown to us. We know how much he has worked for the 
emancipation of his country and we all know his brilliant 
achievements as a member of the Government of Madras and 
later of the Central Government of India. Even outside India 
he has brilliantly played the role of the representative of his 
country. His many-sided activities have earned him a distin¬ 
guished place in more spheres of life than one. As a public 
speaker, as a man of letters, as a scholar and lover of the fine 
arts, his versatility is universally recognized. We in Travancore 
have now annexed him as one of us and we are proud to think 
that today we are fellow citizens of Travancore. We have had 
innumerable opportunities of close contact with him and we have 
no hesitation to-day, that under his wise and experienced 
guidance, the onward march of this country to progress and 
happiness is assured. Passing troubles and carping ..criticisms 
leave him unruffled; and his calmness, cheerfulness and un¬ 
conquered and unconquerable courage under all circumstances 
are an object of wonder to all that have anything to do with 
him. He has done much for this country and we hope for 
much more. There is very little that is good for the country 
that we cannot hope for and gee under the benign rule of His 
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Gracious Highness the Maharaja aided and helped by the breadth 
of outlook and the mature wisdom of His Sachivothama. If, by 
a stroke of the pen, the age long curse of untouchability and 
unapproachability could be banished from the land, what is it that 
is not possible of achievement? 

I thank our visitors in the name of the Club for their 
response to our invitation and request you all to join me in 
congratulating our esteemed chief guest on the completion of his 
sixtieth year and wishing him a long and happy future, loved by 
all and esteemed by all. 

Presentation of a Souvenir. 

Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan, M. A., in requesting Sachivo¬ 
thama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar to accept the present from 
them, spoke as follows 

Sir—The members of the Saturday Club were very keen on 
giving you a present which may serve as a ( 'Souvenir ) of this 
occasion. The Convener told us that anything expensive would 
be frowned upon. So we had to rack our brains to choose 
something which would be both cheap and appropriate. The 
Convener came to our rescue. He suggested that as our Club 
is known as “ The Sappat Club ” (Laughter), it would be most 
appropriate to present you with a specially made dining plank on 
this occasion. A word about our Convener. Though in his 
official capacity he is the Private Secretary to the Dewan, in his 
capacicy as Convener of the Saturday Club, his ways are neither 
private nor secret (Laughter). You will notice that our Club 
has no President, no Secretaries and no Committee. It has got 
only a Convener who is our Feuhrer. What he says, goes. We 
rebel against him and his decisions, but our rebellion is of no 
avail. In fact, we have passed several resolutions winding up 
( 7 ) 
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the Saturday Club, but the Club goes on from week to week 
in spite of ourselves and owing almost entirely to the determina¬ 
tion and drive of the Convener {Laughter'). I must admit, however, 
that there was little or no opposition to this particular suggestion 
of the dining plank which emanated from him. In fact, it was 
a very happy conception and the Club is very grateful to the Con¬ 
vener for having conceived this happy idea ( Hcar } hear). After 
seeing the work, its neatness and finish, we are fully convinced 
that our Convener hit upon the right choice and, on behalf of 
the Club, I offer him our hearty congratulations. At first, only 
one plank was thought of. But the Saturday Club, though it 
chafes and writhes under the tyranny of the Convener, did not 
like to be sat upon even by so eminent a person as the Dewan 
{Laughter). So it was decided to have two planks, one for you 
to sic upon and the other to lean upon, the figurative meaning 
being that when you feel annoyed with the Saturday Club, you 
will sit upon it, and when you need our assistance, which is 
extremely unlikely, you will lean upon it {Laughter). I have 
great pleasure in requesting you, Sir, to accept the two planks 
which the Club is presenting to you as a humble {Souvenir) on the 
occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi {Cheers). 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar’s Reply. 

Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar replied as 
follows: 

My Friends of the Saturday Club and my fellow guests. 

My prevailing sentiment at this moment is one of complete 
mystificatiqiju I am noc using the language of convention when 
I say that I am literally overwhelmed by the cordiality of the 
reception and the catholicity of the entertainment. Something 
was said by the first speaker, my friend Mr. Kukilliya, whom I 
trouble more often than I need, because I believe that a lawyer 
who relies upon his own legal instincts in dealing with questions 
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of administration is pursuing a dangerous path. I summon him 
to my aid and he is responsible for much more iniquity than is 
generally known. The first speaker in the course of his remarks 
referred to himself and his colleagues as ‘ rebels.’ I did not 
know till then that, in spite of the great repressive policy of the 
Travancore Government (Laughter) and the recent introduction of 
specific measures in India to deal with rebels, such a survival not 
only existed and persisted, but brought itself so prominently to 
the notice of the head of the administration, relying perhaps 
upon the factor of human psychology that, if you make yourself 
sufficiently familiar, then there is no need or chance for any 
attack. But these reflections apart, if by being a social rebel it 
is meant that the Saturday Club is original in the sense that 
idleness and gastronomic proficiency are its patents and that 
outside the sacred arena of the precincts, fleeting, temporary and 
evanescent, of the Saturday Club, those two great motive factors 
in human life—idleness and stomach—do not exist then the Club 
is laying a flattering unction to its soul which it does not 
deserve. When I was invited to participate in this very pleasant 
function I did not know what the Saturday Club was and I shall 
presently explain the reasons why. The Saturday Club met on 
Sundays. I believe that is a fact. In the early stages of a 
person’s Latin education he is taught a certain logical formula 
which styles itself Lucus a non lucendo. A certain entity is called 
Incus because it does not shine. Your Club is called Saturday 
Club because it does not meet on Saturdays. Well, I knew of 
some mysterious body that flitted from house to house and 
whose activities were revealed on Monday morning and, therefore, 
when I was invited by the Saturday Club, I felt there must be 
some reason for that designation. You know Saturn is called 
Saneeswara, i. e., “slow mover.” Did the members of the 
Saturday Club desire to put a brake upon themselves and on the 
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progress of the country by interposing their gastronomic procli¬ 
vities and thereby developing the retarding power which is 
already in existence in an abundant measure not only here but 
elsewhere? No. That explanation was dismissed as soon as it 
was propounded, because I knew amongst the members of the 
Saturday Club are hard-worked people whose outer labours 
belied that name and that attribute. But it is a common 
human failing that you attribute to yourself just those qualities 
which you do not possess. I am reminded in this instance of a 
story in Don Quixote where it is stated that an elderly and 
somewhat senile and progressively declining poet had a Private 
Secretary. The Private Secretary’s function was—I do not mean 
any personal reference—( Laughter ) to say at the end of the 
recitation of the day’s poem that that poem excelled all his 
previous productions, and so he retained his job and went on 
from glory to glory. But one day his sense of veracity or his 
critical literary judgment overcame his discretion and his 
prudence, and with a marvellously courageous deprecatory gesture, 
he had the temerity to tell his master “I think, Sir, that this 
composition is slightly below your usual level.” Thereupon he 
was immediately given the order of dismissal; but if the man 
had said that he never wrote a better poem than this, he would 
have been pleased and Sancho Panza narrates this story to show 
that the best way of pleasing a man is to flatter him for qualities 
in which he is deficient. 

Therefore, I suppose the Saturday Club, when it began its 
eventful existence in Travancore, composed as it was of the 
hard-worked lawyer, the Chief Secretary, the Scientist, who did 

something more than mix Ambalapuzha Palpayasnt and Rasam _ 

whether it is a spare time research of the Director of Research 
or the main research of that gentleman, I do not say just now, 
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but will wait until I see the next-file from him—I came to the 
conclusion that perhaps these very busy people wanted to attribute 
to themselves that quality of idleness which they wanted, by a 
kind of transferred epithet, ascribed to themselves so that they 
might be happier in mind. After all, that is not very rare. It 
was many years ago that I read in one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
essays on idleness—the real quality and efficacy of idleness. What 
he said in that little essay was this; that he studied in the Edin¬ 
burgh University and went through a course of science and of 
medicine and that all that he remembered of that study was 
that emphetcusis and stillicide were not diseases or crimes. 
Empheteusis is a variety of land tenture in Roman Law and 
stillicide is a drainage pipe and he said “unfortunately the net 
result of my life is that I grudge every hour of active existence of 
so-called active study and action in the outer world and I cherish 
only those moments of idleness, of lackadaisical wanderings in 
stray fields and under open skies. These have been my great 
education.” I say to you, gentlemen of the Saturday Club, if it 
is really your object and ideal to inculcate the cult of true 
idleness you will be performing a great human service. We are 
apt to be too busy, always to be immersed in our occupations 
and preoccupations of the moment, to the deteriment of that 
wider outlook, that detachment from the worries and troubles of 
every day, without which no proper perspectives are available or 
possible. If, therefore, your Club has for its main ideal the cult 
of idleness in that sense then you are indeed doing a great public 
service. 

Then I come to the gastronomic aspect of your activity. 
Now owing to the persuasiveness, malign persuasiveness need I 
say, of the Saturday Club, I, who am bound by some kind of 
religious convention to fast tonight, have come amongst you and 
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have enjoyed a double privilege not only of breaking my vows in 
defiance of tomorrow’s function but also of enjoying not only a 
fine repast including Ambalapuzha Palpayasam minus the curd 
and also of witnessing the exploits of the Saturday Club, Now 
I must be frank albeit I may be uncomplimentary. Some of us 
guests really out-did you, our hosts ( Laughter ) and if you want to 
convince me that your strenuous apprenticeship in the noble art 
of gastronomic fulfilment has yielded any fine result, then I must 
say that members of the Saturday Club must serve an apprentice¬ 
ship under the guests of to-day ( 'Laugher ). Those arc the two main 
aspects which you have put before this gathering, and 1 have 
indicated to my hosts what I feel about these two qualities. 

Diverging for a moment from the activities and the 
aspirations of the Saturday Club, let me come to my real business: 
that of thanking the members lor the cordiality of their welcome, 
although I am a non-member. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Advocate-General made some references to me. He does 
not know how idle I am and can be, and he does not know that 
I can give a good account of myself in regard to the main 
activity ( Laughter ) but he spoke of other things. This is neither 
the time nor the occasion when I can allow myself to be 
biographical or auto-biographical or reminiscent but to this extent 
I am at one with Mr. Kukilliya. I have come amongst the people 
of Travancore against the counsel of some of my friends elsewhere 
and entirely opposed by my domestic circle. One of my sons 
was very indignant with me, because I was under a promise to 
him to take him to Delhi and train him up for the Federal 
Court, that wonderful court which is dealing with half a case in 
the year. But it is not often that a man who has had certain 
administrative and other public experience has a chance of serving 
a Sovereign who has dedicated himself utterly and entirely to the 
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welfare of the people, whose destinies are committed to his 
charge and whose constant sympathy and whose stimulus and 
inspiration are no small things. To be given a chance of 

functioning in a country where nature has been abundantly 

beneficent, where providence has blessed the people with 
acuteness of intellect and strenuousness of mind, to bring that 
State to the condition which is desiderated by the Sovereign is 
no small thing, and having been given the chance, I took it. 

There is a Spanish proverb that you cannot make omelettes 

without breaking eggs. To those who are unaccustomed to 
these expressions I might explain that the omelette is a kind of 
bhajy made of eggs, and one of the main ingredients of the 
omelette is a number of eggs broken and mixed and various 
condiments added and hence the Spanish proverb. The art of 
Government is like the art of making omelettes, and breakages 
do now and then occur. Such breakages may take many forms. 
Such breakages may take the form of the fracture of one’s own 
ideals, the elimination of one’s own better impulses for the sake 
of serving the immediate, the temporary, the transient, the 
occasional purpose. Such a fracture is one to be avoided. The 
breakage on the other hand might be the breakage if friendship 
and alliance in the past in pursuit of ideals we hold, but so long 
as there is sincerity and desire to serve, that kind of breakage can 
be mended. It is in that spirit that I have started to work. 
But the credit for that work goes not to me but to those who 
have worked with me as colleagues in the various departments of 
Government, to those non-officials to whom I owe a great deal 
and above all, and supremely, to Their Highnesses, but for whose 
constant encouragement and enveloping kindness I could not 
have begun at all. 

I have practically done. I thank you, my friends, for 
having summoned me here, a stranger amongst you, and I note 
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with curiosity in passing that I have not been even asked to 
become a member {Laughter). But that apart, I am very deeply 
indebted to you for the signal honour. Apparently you have 
given up your exclusive ideas and instead of confining yourself to 
those masonically bound unto you by ties of Saturn, have invited 
amongst you men who own no allegiance to that erratic planet. 
On behalf of my fellow guests and myself let me felicitate you 
on the brilliance of your function, and on the catholicity of your 
hospitality {Applause). 

At the Sri Mulam Club . 

The Sri Mulam Club, Trivandrum, gave a party to Sachi- 
vottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, at the Victoria Jubilee 
Town Hall on the 15th November in connection with his 
Sashtiahdapurthi. Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan, the President of 
the Club, spoke on the occasion as follows: 

Fellow Members, 

We have gathered here in such large numbers to do honour 
to Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and to felicitate him 
on the occasibn of his Sashtiahdapurthi. We could not meet at 
our own Club premises as every thing there now is at sixes and 
sevens, not socially but in the material sense, on account of the 
new building that is now under construction. Socially, we 
continue to be a very happy family, quarrelling at the bridge 
table and quaffing draughts of the suspicious and sanguinary 
concoction of the Club which is known as “ Chukku Vellam” 
{Laughter). We are welcoming Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
to-day not as a stranger or outsider; but as one of us, our most 
distinguished Life Member. The Club rejoices in this fact and 
as the President, it is my great privilege to congratulate him on 
behalf of the Club on the occasion of his Sashtiahdapurthi and 
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to convey to him our very best wishes for his long life, happiness 
and prosperity (Cheers'). Having said this, I should probably 
resume my seat; but there are one or two matters to which I 
would like to invite the attention of our Life Member. Though 
it is now more than three months since he became a Life 
Member, he has not visited the Club even once (Laughter). I 
am not complaining. I am only stating the fact and I am doing 
so not because the Club has anything to offer him, but we have 
to gain much by his visits, however rare and occasional they may 
be. The older members will bear me out when I say that the 
life of the Club was enriched and invigorated in the days of the 
late Sir P. Rajagopalachari and Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavaiah, 
C. S. I., who, as Dewans, used to pay frequent visics to the Club. 
Though there are nearly 200 members now, only 30 or 40 people 
come to the Club fairly regularly and I am sure that the fact that 
the Dewan visits the Club occasionally will make a considerable 
difference in this respect. I hope the Dewan will not think that 
I am trying to exploit his name and position in the interests of 
the Club. I repeat that the Club has much to gain by his visits. 
I am sure the Club house will be crowded to listen to his 
discourses on the numerous topics which he can handle brilliantly, 
—international affairs or the mysterious universe or economic 
planning or mendelism or relativity. I can easily arrange for 
half-hour discourses if only he could find the time and the 
convenience. Or again, the att of conversation is sadly un¬ 
developed among us and few of you know what a sparkling 
conversationalist Sir C. P. is. And after all, Sir, we can also 
offer you some thing if you would care for it, I have heard 
that you were a very skilful tennis player at one time. You 
might resume your tennis at the Club. Or wc can offer you 
billiards, a game with which I presume, you are not unfamiliar. 
And above all, there is bridge (Laughter). Now, Sir, the practice 
( 8 ) 
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of bridge makes one " subtle ” as Bacon said of Mathematics. 
Sir James Jeans said that to learn to play bridge is a liberal 
education (Laughter). Now, Sir, if you will condescend to 
become my pupil (Laughter), I promise to be a good teacher and 
never to lose my temper which, I am afraid, is rather uncertain 
at the bridge table (Laughter). We have followed your advice 
—the valuable advice which you gave us on the occasion of your 
laying the foundation stone of our new building—and admitted 
lady members on the same terms as men. We have even given 
them the right to vote without their asking for it (Laughter), 
But the experiment has not been successful so'far. Only a hand¬ 
ful of ladies have now become members. I am assured that, 
when the new building is ready—ic is progressing rapidly under 
the care and supervision of our Chief Engineer Mr. M. K. 
Nilakanta Aiyar (ttwi'JiZec)—a large addition to our list of women 
members may be confidently, expected. In our new building, wc 
are providing special accommodation for lady members and also 
a children’s room. : . -ikfyrc I close, let me once again thank you 
for accepting our invitation and extend to you our heartiest 
greetings and best wishes. May all your plans for enhancing the 
prosperity and glory of Travancore be crowned with success. 
May it be given to you to remould Travancore nearer to your 
heart’s desire” (Cheers). 

The Dewan's Reply. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, replying said, inter alia : 
Mr. Chandrasekharan, ladies and gentlemen: it is well-known that 
the scorpion’s sting is in its tail. I was reminded of this phenome¬ 
non when I listened to the speech of my friend, the President of the 
Sri Mulam Club. It was very pleasing to me to be told that 
this function was being got out of the abundance of the good 
nature and the generosity of the members of the Sri Mulam 
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Club who desired to honour and pay compliments, mainly 
gustatory in character, to a fellow-member. I came in, therefore, 
full of hopes and I must say that up to the moment when 
Mr. Chandrasekharan got up on his hind legs (prolonged laughter), 
that hope was amply fulfilled because I saw bright, cheerful, 
happy faces all around me and Mr. Chandrasekharan himself was 
very healthy, and well set up. Therefore, I had made up my 
mind mainly to felicitate the members of the Club on the happy 
family idea which had developed so thoroughly and satisfactorily 
and to resume my seat. But what has happened? In the 
course of the speech, many hopes, many terrors have been held 
out. One of these is a compulsory tuition in contract bridge. 
My memories of bridge are overwhelming. It was about forty 
years ago that as a very junior and a very timorous young and 
respectable lad, I went to Sir Seshadri Aiyar’s house in Bangalore 
where a bridge party was in progress. I may here mention for 
your information that Sir Seshadri Aiyar was one of the earliest 
proponents or propagandists of that game, What used to be of 
special attraction to me was the fried potatos placed by the side 
of each person who was present to play or witness the game. 
Attracted primarily by this, I, for my sake, joined the bridge 
party, in a moment of great jubiliation. In another moment of 
great rashness I accepted an invitation to have the tuition conducted. 
The self-constituted tutor was Mr. A. Rangaswami Avyangar, 
then Inspector-General of Police in Mysore, and who later 
became Member of Council. Mr. Ayyangar, I may add, was a 
man of even shorter temper than Mr. Chandrasekharan. I tried 
and played for a day or two. When I lifted my hand came 
suddenly the objection, “that ought not to be done at a bridge 
table.” If I looked round, came the remark, “ You must 
concentrate.” If I did something, or played something, I was 
told, “ That is wrong”. Then, a couple of days later I met him 
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in an evening walk. And he asked me, “ what did you do the 
other day. It was such good game but you did this or played 
that”, and so on. This exhumation of the credits of the 
bridge achievements of the past, this post-mortem, was of such a 
character that from that very day to this I have abandoned 
bridge; deliberately and of set design. 

Not content with this, my friend Mr. Chandrasckharan 
lured me to a course of lectures. And in the ere of my life, he 
tempted me with the possibility of reviving my tennis. It is 
true I used to play tennis many years ago, and used to steal 

away from my class and practise tennis for the tournament at 

1.30 p. m. But the tennis of those days was a series of gentle, 
soft volleys which, compared with that of a girl’s performance 
today, is like a tornado. If I attempted tennis in the Sri Mulatn 
Club today, probably I will get defeated by its youngest 
lady member. So, these are the attractions held out to me. 

But, I know Mr. Chandrasckharan will not do such things 

which he threatened me wich. I also know that his bark 
is worse than his bite. But he had the temerity of charging 
me with not attending the Club, afeer laying the foundation 
stone for its new building. I can let you share a secret. I was 
never invited (Laughter). 

Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan : You can come there by right. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar : On an after thought, my 
friend now suggests that life members do not require an invitation. 
You must make preparations and invite me. Otherwise I will be 
unduly critical and make you uncomfortable. So, that charge 
cannot stand. You invite me and see whether I come or not. 
That is all I desire to speak on that aspect. 

Proceeding Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar said: I express 
my thanks to the President and Members of the Sri Mylan; 
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Club for the honour they have done me and for the manner in 
which they have expressed their kindly sentiments here. I am 
deeply touched and am particularly grateful to the President who 
spoke what he intended. Now, what is a Club? A Club is an 
instrument for blackening out people and a Club should be an 
instrument for flattening out the recuberations, mental and 
psychological, of people making them on a level with others, 
forgetting their ranks, status, position and history and tradition 
and come amongst their fellowmen just like fellow-beings, 
intending upon making the hour pass wholesomely. It was said 
that the Hero was one whose manner of life is to bear with 
everybody’s harms, to comply with the inclinations of those whom 
he met and conversed, to contradict nobody, never to assume 
superiority over others. This I thought was a very apt 
description of a Hero, and is applicable to what may be called 
Club life and the Club attitude of man. It is no good going to 
the Club as a superior being, but to conceive and make himself a 
pleasant being. I hope that the Sri Mulam Club will be a real 
source and a real nucleus of social activities, of social life. After 
all, what we require is a certain courtesy of manner, certain 
amount of politeness. These are things which make life sweeter. 
So may I trust that the members of the Sri Mulam Club will 
justify its existence and that the life members and women 
members may become sociable and the heart’s desires of Mr. 
Chandrasekharan fulfilled subject to certain qualifications and 
conditions on which I do not wish to dilate at this moment. 
C Loud Cheers). 

The Secretariat Association Dinner. 

The Secretariat Association gave a dinner in honour of the 
Dewan. The toast was proposed by Mr, M. K, Nilakanta Ai yar 
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the Chief Secretary, who spoke thus 

“This is indeed a very happy occasion. I am more happy 
than I can express that you have honoured us by accepting our 
invitation to dine with us to-night. Let me, in the (irst place, 
thank you, Sir, for affording us this opportunity of paying you 
our humble and sincere tribute of esteem and affection. We 
request you to accept our warmest congratulations on your 
S ash tiah dapurthi. 

We, of your Secretariat, Sir, one and all of us, from the 
lowest to the highest, are proud of the privilege of being associ¬ 
ated with your distinguished regime. We shall ever look upon 
with particular satisfaction to the days wc have spent and hope 
to spend as members of your Secretariat. 

We are perhaps last but certainly not least in offering our 
greetings and felicitations in connection with your Sashtiabdapiirihi. 
The reason for our tardiness is that we simply could not 
get a chance. Never before, except in celebrations connected 
with His Highness the Maharaja and the Royal Family, have such 
scenes of enthusiasm been witnessed in Travancorc. All com¬ 
munities, both great and small, have vied with one another in 
celebrating your Sashtiabdapurthi. There was not a village in 
Travancore where people did not assemble to celebrate the 
occasion. The people, without distinction of class, caste or 
creed, have expressed their grateful appreciation of your work; 
innumerable addresses each bearing the good wishes of a village 
or a group, have been showered on you. 

About 9 Hospital Wards, 4 Parks, 3 Town Halls, 3 Libraries 
and 2 Reading Rooms, Leper Asylums, Poor Homes, a High School 
and a Satrom in the Metropolis; these have been established or, 
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are proposed to be established to commemorate the SashUabdapurtM 
of one whom Travancore is fortunate to have to guide her 
destinies. These bear eloquent testimony to the spontaneous 
and genuine rejoicings that took place in Travancore—unimitable 
manifestations of the esteem in which you are held by the 
people. 

That the people of Travancore are gratefully and intelligently 
appreciative of your statesmanship, that they have implicit confi¬ 
dence in your administration, and that their willing co-operation 
is at your disposal, have been proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt. We, in this State, Sir, are aware that you are devoting 
all your rare gifts, all your talents, all your energies to carrying 
out the lofty ideals of His Highness the Maharaja and thereby 
to steer Travancore to greater glories. 

I may be permitted to hazard the hope that perhaps those 
interested may have had their eyes opened by these rejoicings. In 
any case, few will now doubt that the question whether you 
have ill-served Travancore or well-served Travancore has been 
settled once for all. You remain the most trusted and the most 
loyal Minister of His Highness the Maharaja ; and one of the 
most popular and well-intentioned Dewans that Travancore has 
seen. 

May God shower upon you His Choicest Blessings ! May 
you, Sir, long continue to guide the destinies of Travancore, 
enjoying in full measure the confidence of His Highness and 
the co-operation of the people. 

'CKey also presented an Address which was as follows:— 
Most Respected Sir, 

" We, the President and Members of the Secretariat Associ¬ 
ation, beg to offer you our warm greetings and most sincere 
felicitations on the happy occasion of your Scrshtiabdapurthi, 
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We feel we shall be failing in our duty it we omic to make 
special mention of the almost exclusive and special privilege, 
which in your extreme generosity, kindness, and affection for 
the officers and staff of your office you have been graciously 
pleased to grant us, of dining with you and presenting to you in 
person this humble token of our most sincere regard, esteem 
and affection for you, our great and noble Patron. 

Sir, it is not for us, members of your own official house¬ 
hold, to enumerate in extenso your numerous and varied 
achievements as shaper of the destinies of this happy State; 
because, our relationship with you is unique. But wc cannot 
resist the temptation to express our extreme pride at the wonder¬ 
ful manifestations throughout the length and breadth of Travan- 
core, on this historic occasion of our Patron’s SashtiabihipurtUi. 
This is a landmark in Travancore history. The universal nature 
of the rejoicings which have transcended religious, communal and 
sectarian proclivities, and the very useful institutions which your 
Sashtiabdapurthi has given birth to in even the remotest corners 
of the State, prove to the hilt that, in sendee to the country in 
any event, you are more a Travancorean than any Travancorean, 
We, who every day taste your extreme kindness and generosity, 
and who have been made to realise that our interests are quite 
safe in your hands, are overwhelmed with jay at the epoch-making 
celebrations and commemorations on this occasion of your 
Shashtiabdapurti. In your youthful energy to turn out, at 
electric speed, the maximum quantity of fruitful intellectual work 
of the highest quality, as in ever so many other matters, you are 
our exemplar and ideal. 

May God Almighty grant us, in you, a Centenarian Patron 
of perfect health and life-long youthful energy, all devoted to 
service to God, Crown and Country. 
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Dewans’ Reply. 

The Dewan in reply said:— 

Mr. Nilakanta Aiyar and Friends, 

We have had two varieties of feasts. We came here and, 
by way of addition to the number of contributory causes to 
indigestion which I have enjoyed—I dare not say endured—these 
many days, the kindness of my colleagues of the Secretariat 
treated me first to what has been aptly termed a sumptuous feast. 
And, the man advancing in years, after that feast, naturally desires 
or ought to desire to recline and take his rest and ease. But 
that was not to be the case. 

My friend to my lefc started reading' an address; my friend 
to my right improvised another address and here I am asked to 
respond to what I cannot but call a very generous appreciation 
of the age that has descended upon the Head of the Administra¬ 
tion and the- frequent- references to SashtuibdapurtM, The 
centenarian terrors which are held out before me have reminded 
me of a sloka in the Raghwcunsa where, describing the advance- 
ing age in the case of an ancient emperor of India, the 
great poet Kalidasa in the . second half of one of his stanzas 
says thac old age, in the shape of greying hairs about the 
temple, whispers into- the ear of the man who is growing 
old that the times are getting near to, his end. Now any 
of you who has noticed my physiognomical peculiarities 
could see thac that symptom described by Kalidasa has really 
taken place. That is evident in my case; and with that symptom 
so abundant and so obvious, one does not know whether to 
greet these anticipations, or threats, with gladness or with 
forebodings. But I take all these statements cum granosalis with 
a grain, of salt or -rather, may I say with bushels of salt? It 
O) 
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appears to me that I hardly deserve what, in the exuberance of 
your thoughts and the generosity of your outlook, you have been 
pleased to offer to me. I have been, as you know, connected 
with many Secretariats as a victim and as a master. During my 
non-official days, I was the subject of many .-elaborate notes in 
the Secretariat which in the mysterious dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence, it fell to me to read afterwards as one of the. Heads of that 
Secretariat. I am referring to the Madras Secretariat, Simla 
Secretariat and also—as I was put on special duty for certain 
work in the India Office—the Whitehall Secretariat. I have 
worked in all those Secretariats in both capacities and have given 
work to the clerks, Superintendents, Secretaries and ultimately 
to the Heads of the Departments. It has been also my good 
fortune to have worried the Secretariat in another capacity. It 
was my singular good fortune due to a variety of chances that I 
was a non-official member and also the Leader of the House in 
many Legislatures in India. The result of it was that I know 
exactly the trouble which the Secretariat clerk can derive from a 
non-official member, with the questions and interpellations; and 
1 am fully aware of the slight petulances and exhibitions of 
temper which, men in office show towards mere non-officials 
putting questions and sending up interpellations. I have also 
exhibited the same temper myself when I took up in another capa¬ 
city in dealing with these questions, interpellations and so forth. 
So I do know something about Secretariats. I have already said 
—and I am saying it again not merely for the purpose of con¬ 
ventionality—that, for sheer intellectual output, the Travancore 
Secretariat can compare not. unfavourably with any Secretariat in 
which and with which I have worked (Cheers). But before you 
begin to clap your hands, I think you ought to bear in mind one 
or two things; and that is, all Secretariats have one common 
and ineradicable tendency, I might describe it thus. About a 
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fort-night after I assumed charge as Member of the Council in 
Madras, a friend of mine asked me what I felt like. I said that 
every day I felt like a man on the brink of a precipice. The 
notes of the Secretariat are so thorough, so full, so exhaustive, so 
crammed with perfectly relevant and sometimes slightly irrelevant 
exhibitions of erudition and of information, and every Superin¬ 
tendent, Assistant Secretary, Secretary and Chief Secretary writes 
his note in the full consciousness and in the hope that his note 
is so very good and so convincing that all that the Member or the 
Dewan need do is merely to append his initials (Laughter). Very 
often the Dewan does that. Therefore, the position of a person 
confronted by these arrayed mass of intelligence and well-directed 
enthusiasm for noble things is that, unless he keeps fairly clear his 
eyes before him, he will be thrown into the precipice; and so I 
told my friend that I always have an effort to jump back from 
the notes into the facts. I am mentioning this not for the pur¬ 
pose of reproaching this Secretariat, because I prefaced my 
remarks by stating that this is the tendency and a very welcome 
tendency in all Secretariats. There is another aspect of the 
matter which Secretariats exhibit generally; and there again I am 
speaking not with a view to cast a stone but merely in order to 
indicate the generally human tendency with which we must 
count, that is, the battledoor and shuttle cock method. In 
other words, when a question is raised, the Assistant Secretaries 
suggest that perhaps the matter might be referred to the 
Advocate-General. Sometimes, it is easy to call a particular 
legal proposition with which the much-tired Advocate-General is 
confronted. Then the Advocate-General gives his opinion. 
Next the Secretariat thinks that his opinion might be somewhat 
bettered and so suggests “why not refer it to another person Say, 
the Federation Officer”, Sometimes the conflicting opinions of 
the ^FederAtion^Officef, the Advocate-General and'-‘the' Secretariat 
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come to harass the Chief. Secretary. He suggests' a conference 
(Laughter). Between the Dewan and. the Chief: Secretary they 
avoid letting other people know what exactly they are thinking 
about; because out of this conference something might evolve 
which might give possibilities of decision which for the time 
being they are unable to make. This is a very fine idea taken 
all together and analysed carefully because it prevents what may 
be called hastiness of decision and also enables one to see all¬ 
round. It is very fine to be able to do so. But human affairs 
have got a faculty of asking for immediate . decisions and also 
people have now and then to come to decisions; otherwise it will 
be like .the station master in a far off station in the Bengal 
Province who on a particular day sent a frantic telegram to the 
Traffic Superintendent “tiger jumping on platform wire instruc¬ 
tions” (Laughter). The Traffic Superintendent sitting in the 
fastness of his office at Calcutta had to give an answer. He had 
not dealt with that particular problem of a station master retiring 
inside his room whi{e a tiger was roaming about the platform. 
It is reported that his answer Was “shoot or run” (Laughter). 
Decisions of. that sudden and slightly catastrophic character have 
to be taken by persons on certain occasions; and one of my 
terrible drawbacks is that I am rather too impatient of these 
methods; not because I do not concede the value of these methods 
of introspection and circumspection and careful thought all 
round, but because human life is short and certain things have 
got to be done; and there are many things which will not wait. 

I will give you an instance merely to hearten the members 
of the Travancore Secretariat. I was concerned at one moment 
of my career in what is now called the ‘ Mettur. Project ’. That 
project had been worked in full detail by Sir Arthur Cotton just 
85 years before I began to handle the file» And during those 85 
years, there must have been 50 conferences on the subject} 
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references to the Board of Revenue, general opinions of all the 
District Magistrates and Collectors, references backwards and 
forwards to the Government of India and a few references to the 
Secretary of State. You will be interested to know that there 
are certain processes elsewhere of disposal of files which are 
happily not familiar here. There was a very eminent Member 
of Council who was an extraordinarily able man, quick in the 
uptake, but ineradicably lazy. He had a splendid way of dealing 
with the files. Wherever he could not initial or say ‘ yes ’ or 
‘no’ and had to study the matter he used to put the file under 
his bed. Next day he would call for an explanation as to where 
the file was. Then the Secretariat would begin to look or 
ransack the records; and it will be reported that the file was 
submitted to the Hon’ble Member. Some clerk would then be 
suspended. But the file would be under the bed all the time. 
It so happened that, when he retired at the end of five years after 
meritorious service and the under-the-bed process, there were 42 
files found underneath the mattress. 

I fear that sometimes files might begin to be missing that 
way here also from tomorrow. But I am only mentioning it as 
an anecdote, a kind of chronicle, for the purpose of enabling the 
Secretaries or the junior functionaries not to imitate that 
example. 

When I came here I made up my mind to advise His 
Highness co deal with the problem which to my mind struck 
as a most immediate and urgent problem before the country, 
namely, to make this county rich in as quick and speedy a 
manner as possible. I found that side by side with that consi¬ 
derably cultivated intelligence, the economic position of the 
people was pitiful in the extreme. The riches of the country 
were there but were not utilised, If was, therefore, incumbent on 
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me. to take such measures as would speed up the process. Every one 
knows that haste makes waste and that a little more circumspect¬ 
ion and circumlocution and delay might perhaps be better. But 
we have to work against time; and if I have been somewhat 
impatient or intolerant, I hope to be pardoned by my colleagues 
—as I conceive all of you to be. I do feel that in your hands 
and mine rest the formulation, the initiation, the development, 
the evolution and the culmination of those projects and those 
schemes designed to make two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, designed to industrialise this country, designed 
profoundly to improve the economic status and outlook of the 
country. We must all feel that, unless that process is done 
betimes, there would be many disruptive influences, catastrophic 
ideals/many dangers and breakers ahead of us and would over¬ 
whelm us. In a fairy tale, the white queen is supposed to have 
said “If you have to stand still in this world, you must run very 
fast; otherwise you are caught up, and left behind”. If we 
have to maintain our position in the world, the world at large 
and the world in India, we have to go very fast; and in that, I 
confidently expect the members of the Secretariat, true to their 
tradition, true to their culture and upbringing and true to their 
sense of patriotism, to work as rowers of the same boat. You 
know that, if one oar goes amiss, the boat might capsize and 
therefore every one of you, from the lowest to the highest, will 
have to work together and apply your oars together to cleave 
the water simultaneously and uniformly so that-we may safely 
cross the waters. In that process, I have derived great help from 

the Travancore Secretariat, and I, on this occasion_not in a 

mere spirit of compliment, conformity or convention—but 
from the bottom of my heart—bear witness to the loyalty,, 
devotion and hard work of the Secretariat of Travancore and 
pf the other Departments,, No doubt, as the Head Of. the 
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Administration, one now and then becomes captious, querulous 
or critical. After all, ladies and gentlemen, you will have to 
bear in mind that the disposal of a file tomorrow morning may 
depend very much on the dinner tonight. There are many 
factors which influence a person’s outlook upon any particular 
problem. They are sometimes physical, sometimes psychological, 
sometimes moral. But allowances you will have to make for 
those who are above you ; and those who are placed in the 
position of responsibility will have to make allowances for you. 
So trusting each other, pardoning each other, making allowances 
for each other, shall we work for the short time that it shall be 
given to me to work in this country. This terror of 8x or ioo 
is almost appalling. I am a firm believer in the doctrine that so 
long as man has energy and capacity for vision, so long only 
must he work; and so long only must he live. It is not for 
nothing that our ancients said that no man can be declared to be 
wise until he is dead; and of all the things in the world, the 
greatest gift of God is to know the proper time of death for 
each man. How many people do we know who live beyond the 
time when their usefulness to the world is overi who are regarded 
as superannuated, superfluous as otiose figures on the land of 
life. Therefore, when people come to me and wish me 81 or 
ioo I regard them not as friends but as un-friends. But so long 
as we work together in that spirit shall we work, viz., with the 
utmost loyalty and devotion that is due to our young Maharaja 
who has started life under the most favourable auspices with .the 
most gracious disposition and with the most strenuous and lofty 
ideals. Him we must serve to the best of our ability. In that 
work I expect your co-operation. I have had it in the past; 
and I shall look for it in the future. Let me conclude by thanking 
you fervently for the many-sided kindnesses of which I have 
been the recipient at your hands,. I purposely refrain from dealing 
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with that verbal inexactitude, pardonable verbal exaggeration and 
those superlatives which betray only the kindness of the heart 
and not that precision, that accuracy, that moderation which is 
expected of a proper Secretariat officer. But I am not going to 
ask my friend either to my right or to my left for an explanation. 
I am not going to have a conference as to how and why all these 
expressions were used; and I shall not descend into those verbal 
quiblles which I am afraid is a weakness with me. But I shall 
take it all in good part as coming from that innate generosity 
which is part of the Hindu temperament. I thank you again 
and wish you God speed and good luck and hope that every one 
of you would come to the top of the official ranks. 

At The Scout Rally. 

Under the auspices of che Trivandrum Local Scout Asso¬ 
ciation a Scout Rally was held at Bhakthivilas on che izth 
November to felicitate the Chief Commissioner on his complet¬ 
ing 60 years of a rich and useful life. Nearly 300 Scouts had 
assembled. 1 Though it. was raining hard till dawn, the Boy 
Scouts were in the open to make the necessary arrangements at 
the.grounds proving real Scouts. A neat programme of events 
■ had been got ready. The function opened on the arrival of the 
Chief Guest with greeting in Hindustani with the yell followed 
by three cheers at the end. 

The Ottam Thullal which was the next item portrayed in 
graphic • colours the activities and achievements of Sir. C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar and provided very interesting entertainment to 
every one. This was followed by old-time military training by 
the Reformatory School Scouts which was highly appreciated as 
display of methodical and interesting drill rendered picturesque 
by the shield and sword worn by every player. The St. Joseph’s 
Boy Scouts enlivened the proceedings by a Tamil song sung well. 
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It narrated Sir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s good turns to the 
Scout movement in India. 

The President’s Speeeh. 

After the various items in the programme had been carried 
out, Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandhara V. S. Subrahmania 
Aiyar, Retired Dewan and President of the Local Association, 
addressed . the Scouts. In offering his felicitations to Sachi- 
vothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar on behalf of the Scout 
Association, he said that the very fact that a person living a 
strenuous life like Sir Ramaswami Aiyar has been able to celebrate 
his Sashtiahdapurthi shows that it has been a disciplined life. He 
has, Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar continued, done a great deal in the 
political and administrative fields that has brought him honour 
and glory. The work he has done for the Scout movement, 
though less spectacular, has been no less important. For, on 
the success of that movement and on the wider inculcation of the 
Scout spirit in our youth depends the unification of our Mother¬ 
land. Sir Ramaswami Aiyar collaborated with Dr. Besant when 
that remarkable lady first started a Scout movement in India. 
When that organisation became merged in the world Scout 
branch that was established in India, he continued to work for it 
in various capacities. His valuable work was recognised by the 
World Chief Scout by the award to him of the high Scout 
Honour of the “ Silver Wolf”, Later on, when dissensions 
arose and the organisation split up. into various local bodies, Sir 
Ramaswami was one of those who worked to bring about 
amalgamation without sacrificing the principles involved in the 
conflict. When the reunion was effected, he retained for the 
Travancore Scout organisation its cultural individuality. We 
may confidently expect that the movement under his wise 
guidance as State Chief Commissioner will become the agency 
( 10 ) 
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for uniting all Travancoreans, irrespective of community or creed, 
and, under the benign inspiration of His Highness the Maharaja, 
will bring greater glory and prosperity to che State. 

Dewan’s Reply. 

In rising to reply the Dcwan said:— 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar, Brother Scouts, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have been deeply touched by the manifestation of com¬ 
radeship and kindliness of which I have been the witness and 
the recipient. No doubt, there were certain psychological 
discrepancies attendant upon the Ottam Thullnl which have 
made my task a little more embarrassing chan it would otherwise 
have been. Moreover, that young man, Mr. Govindan Nair, who 
started this morning forgot the Scout promise. One of the 
most important items of that promise is to be truthful and I am 
feeling rather melancholy to notice that so early in the morning 
he started his career by amiable mendacity which, however well- 
meant, was rather embarrassing too. But this moral judgment 
apart, it is my duty and it is my pleasure to congratulate the 
young man on the technical excellence and the thoroughness of 
execution which characterised his act. I was next treated to a 
sword display by my friends of the Reformatory. I wish to 
mention one fact—the more it is emphasised, the more it is 
borne in mind, the better for all of us—that the Scout movement 
is not a military movement. It does not aim at levelling down 
individual characteristics and making a machine of the man. 
The aim, the object, the ideal of the Scout movement is to 
develop human personality, so that the many-sided activity- 
individual initiative and mental evolution might be the object 
and the ideal of the young man and. the young woman. Far be 
it from me to decry the advantages, in the presence of the two 
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leading lights of the Travancore Army, far be it from me to 
disparage the effects, the notable effects of martial discipline 
and usage, but although that discipline might have its uses in 
the preservation of peace and bring about a certain conjoint 
action and disciplined methods of procedure, nevertheless, the 
Scout movement should be regarded as equal in importance, 
complementary and supplementary. 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar whom, notwithstanding his seniority 
to me, I might gently chide for following in the wake of Mr. 
Govindan Nair ( 'Laughter ), has been, as is usual whenever he and 
I come together, so kind, so full of generous appreciation of a 
younger brother’s work that I am so taxed that I shall not 
criticise. But there is one thing which he said which I think I 
deserve. It was given to me under the inspiration and guidance 
of one of the greatest and dearest friends of India, Dr. Besant, 
to help in the initiation of the Scout movement in India. It 
was not without difficulty; it was not without political dangers 
that that movement was started because at its inception there 
were many a suspicion, many an estrangement, many a difficulty. 
But of Dr. Besant, as of the true Scout, it could be said that 
she never knew defeat, and she never confessed it. Work daily, 
hourly, secondly, work, work for its own sake, work oblivious 
to outside influences and criticism, work tending to the glori¬ 
fication of our motherland, of the elevation of our country into 
the place which it deserves to hold, was her ideal. So thinking, 
so deliberating, Dr. Besant came to the conclusion that the first 
thing and the last thing that India needs is conjoint action, 
harmony of thoughts, solidarity in action, deliberation and speech 
both combined in the right proportion. And she also felt, what 
all of us feel, that at the foundation of all life, that as the 
substratum of all activity is a sound body in a sound mind. The 
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Scout movement is designed as an open air movement. ‘Open air’, 
what does that mean? Just as the sun pours its beneficent rays upon 
all and sundry and opens the bloom and the flower and ripens 
the fruit and brings the health-giving and nutrition-giving 
rain, so does the Scout movement take the little boy and the 
little girl, open their inner impulses to those influences of nature 
and of nature’s good that go to a man who lives in the open air 
and thinks with an open air aspect. That is the first function 
of the Scout movement. The next is this..- It is no use being 
a passive recipient of outward and spiritual influences. You 
should take part in the great activity which is called ‘ Life ’ 
which is a temporary loan to us given for a short time by the 
Maker of all things, and for that purpose, the aim, the motto, 
the ideal of the Scout movement is ‘ Be prepared’, Prepared 
in your body to be healthy, because without ■ health you cannot 
work. Prepared in your mind to be the recipient of the great 
influences that rain upon us. Prepared to meet evils when they 
come ; not to be elated when good comes. Good comes along 
with evil. Prepared to help your neighbours, prepared to help 
the dumb animals, prepared for social service, prepared for all 
the various occasions and calls which dire and depressing hum¬ 
anity makes upon those who are blessed by life and possibilities 
of service. Service and Preparation—these are the ideals of the 
Scout movement. Based on these the Scout movement began 
in India. It began under difficulties; but a great statesman. 
Lord Willingdon, felt that with the divergent influences of one 
movement which called itself Indian, another which called itself 
Anglo-Indian, a third Mahomedan, a fourth European, that these 
separate Scout movements were, instead of being healing factors 
for the disease which India was suffering from, would aggravate 
the disease; and so notwithstanding fundamental political differ¬ 
ences, nay, hostility. Dr. Besant utilised me as her messenger 
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and we came together and Lord Willingdon and Dr. Besant 
became friends in the Scout movement and through friendship 
so generated came the fusion and with the advice and concur¬ 
rence of the headquarters .in. London amalgamation was brought 
about, and the movement worked finely. 

But as Lord Tennyson says in one of his poems these 
things have their days. There came certain inharmony. There 
was a tendency to patronise us in India. There was a tendency 
to think of India as a weak younger brother to be helped and it 
became necessary at that time to assert the individuality, the 
self-respect, the solidarity of India and, therefore, it was that 
some of us felt that for the time being we, had better dissociate 
ourselves from that Imperial movement. So we did. But as 
compromise is the soul of life, as agreement is the sugar of life, 
so we have come together again. We are now one with the 
All-India movement, but as Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar felicitously 
said we have retained the State Character. Our Patron is His 
Highness the Maharaja. His Highness the Elaya Raja is the 
Chief Scout of the State. His Gracious Highness has allowed 
his brother to take up this responsible and exalted position and, 
therefore, the Chief Commissioner will be a somewhat supere¬ 
rogatory and a superfluous phenomenon from next week and, as 
I have told the Elaya Raja myself, “I expect you to lead the 
young men and young women of the country and see to it that 
the Scout moment under that Royal influence attains its fullness 
and possibilities and its achievments. 

Having said this, I cannot but say something more. I am 
not satisfied myself, as the Chief Commissioner of Scouts, with 
the Scout movement in Travancore. This State has a popula¬ 
tion of 5j/jj millions and pupils undergoing instruction today are 
pear a million. About 3 to 4 thousand students take part in 
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this Movement. There are three-quarters of a million pupils 
under instruction who are fit to be Scouts and who have to be 
Scouts for the good of the State; and how many of them are 
Scouters ? What is it due to ? It means lack of initiative, lack 
of persuasiveness; it means that lack of propaganda spirit by 
which alone success in great events can be achieved. Therefore, 
I regard this Rally not merely as a compliment—it is a 
compliment; not merely an honour—yes, it is a signal honour; 
not merely an encouragement—it is an encouragement; but I 
regard it as a reproach, as a stimulus, as a fillip ; and I ask every¬ 
one here, official and non-official; scout and girl guide, to take 
interest in the movement and work in such a way so that at the 
end of the next year 'or two, we might say that we have converted 
every young man and every young women into a true Scout or 
Girl Guide. I want a combined drive to make the Scout 
virtue, the Scout practice and the Scout programme universal. 
Not otherwise shall we solve the many difficult problems ahead 
of us. Without hard work, mental and physical, we shall not 
achieve the result for which we are craving and what is necessary 
is a carefully designed and well-thought out initiative to make 
every person in Travancore either a Scout or a Girl Guide or an 
active instead of being a passive participant in the movement. 
We do not want spectators. We want action. 

Another great maxim is to be cheerful at all times. Each 
one of us has his troubles—personal troubles, political troubles, 
social troubles, troubles due to the economic situation and the 
tremendous unemployment which is characteristic of this epoch. 
If a person has to smile through life, Scout training stands to 
achieve that and if it so chances that in that smile is reflected the 
smile of providence without which we shall be nowhere then 
it is all for good. With that prayer, I wish you God-speed, 
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Boy Scouts of Travancore, I thank you for the manner in which 
you have expressed your appreciation, but let my appreciation be 
only just the beginning of the great fight, fight in the Scout 
sense, fight to make every one of us realise that the enemy before 
us is sloth, is ignorance, is darkness. As a remedy for the 
bodily disunity which is one of the handicapping factors of 
Indian life there is not anything like the Scout movement; 
because in the Scout Jamboree there was no Hindu, no Muslim 
and I must say there were no Brahmin or non-Brahmin divisions 
in the movement. The Scout forgets his sectarian religion in 
the sight of the Universal God. He forgets his social status. 
He remembers that he is one of a regiment, one of a battalion, 
one of an army of persons willing to fight the demon of ignor¬ 
ance and disunity. Let me end with that wonderful saying of 
the Upanishads: 

“ Let us work together, let us enjoy together, let us do 
brave deeds together” (Cheers'). 

The Deputy President's “At Home.” 

Mr. S. Chattanatha Karayalar, M. A., B. L„ the Deputy 
President of the Sri Mulam Assembly was At Home to the 
President in connection with his Sashtiabdapurthi. It was given 
at the Council Chambers. After tea Mr. Karayalar made the 
following speech:— 

Revered Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have assembled here this evening to offer our felicita¬ 
tions and good wishes to Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on the occasion of his Sashtiabdapurthi. There have been 
a series of functions in honour of his Sashtiabdapurthi in Trivan¬ 
drum and outside and the enthusiasm with which it is being 
celebrated indicates the high esteem in which he is held and 
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the deep appreciation of his acts and achievements. He has 
been in charge of the adminstration for a period of three years 
but this short period has been crowded with great events and 
great issues. 

It is usual on an occasion of this nature to make a reference 
to his varied achievements and activities, as a lawyer, as a politician, 
as an administrator and as a statesman. But I refrain from 
doing so and that deliberately. In the first place, there have 
been several functions during the last few days at which speakers 
have recounted his various achievements. I do not desire to 
trench upon those grounds. There is another reason and a 
more weighty one why I refrain from referring to them here. 
I am now under the jurisdiction of the President of the Assembly 
and I am afraid that, if I refer to them, I may be ruled out by 
the President and I do not like to risk being ruled out. You 
may wonder what on earth I am going to refer to on this 
occasion. I shall give you a clue by drawing your attention to 
the circumstances that this function is being held in the Legis¬ 
lative Ghamber. To be explicit, let me say that I propose to 
make a reference to the activities and achievements of our 
Chief Guest as the President of the Legislature. I have had 
the pleasure and the privilege of acting as the Deputy of 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar for about 2 years 
now and I have been closely following the proceedings of 
the Assembly and the rulings and speeches made by the President. 
Let me tell you that he has brought to bear upon his work in 
the Legislature his great intellectual gifts and the rich and varied 
experience of Parliamentary life gained by him during the period 
of his membership of the Provincial and Central Legislatures of 
British India extending over a quarter of a century and the pro¬ 
ceedings of our Legislative Houses bear eloquent testimony to 
his great achievements. 
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• : To be the President of a Legislature is a great responsi¬ 
bility and involves a heavy strain, physical and mental, the 
magnitude of which can be realised only by those who have had to 
discharge the dudes of the office. With your mastery of Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure, your great intellectual gifts and with the 
amazing range of your knowledge you have been able to discharge 
them with a facility and felicity all your own. 

There are the unwritten rules or practice of the House 
which exist for the sake of ensuring fairness and fulness of debate 
and there are the written rules which aim at getting work done 
expeditiously. But practice operates even in the sphere of 
written rules* supplementing them where they are not explicit,. 
and liberalising them when they are too wooden and inelastic. 
Your wide knowledge and rich experience have made valuable, 
contributions in this sphere by humanising the rules where they 
are Wooden and you have enriched the traditions of the House 
beyond all conception. Your profound knowledge of men and 
things has, very often softened the ascerbities of heated and acri¬ 
monious debates and your keen sense of humour has enlivened 
many a debate which was otherwise dull and insipid. . 

There was not one impartant motion on which you did 
not throw new light from a point of view not seen by the mover 
or his supporters or even'-by the opponents, so much so that on. 
several Occasions the result of-the division was in a. direction not 
indicated by the trend of the discussion. 

There Were" occasions on which several members stoutly 
opposed motions of far-reaching' importance touching t^ie vital- 
interests of the State and would not yield to any kind of pursu- 
asive eloquence. When the time came for the President to put 
the motion, he-used to sum up the position and clarify the issues 
in exercise of the privilege conferred upon him by law and the 
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result of the division indicated that those who had come to 
scoff remained to pray. 

If the activities and achievements of our President be 
analysed, it will be found that they are inspired by a deep know¬ 
ledge of men and things, an acute mind and a generous heart, a 
broad vision and a human outlook and above all by a profound 
knowledge of, and interest in, this country and its people which 
are discerned as much in the proceedings of the Legislature as in 
the sphere of administration. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help referring to one great 
administrative achievement of the Sachivothama, although I 
pledged myself not to trench upon that ground. I refer to the 
great part played by you, Sir, in taking prompt and effective 
measures immediately on the outbreak of the War to control 
and regulate the prices of essential articles. The value of those 
measures can be fully appreciated only by those who experienced 
the stress and strain of the conditions that prevailed in the 
country after the outbreak of the last War owing to the soaring 
of the prices of commodities. Your action is beyond all praise 
and we cannot be sufficiently grateful to you for this one 
achievement of yours. 

I have now great pleasure in conveying to you, Sir, our 
heartfelt felicitations and good wishes on your Sashiiabdapurthi 
and wish and pray for your long life, health and happiness, so 
that you may perfect and bring to fruition the many beneficent 
measures and schemes which you have evolved and launched and 
secured the peaceful and orderly progress of the country 
(Prolonged Cheers). 

The Dewan's Reply. 

In reply to the Deputy President’s felicitations, the Dewan 
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“I regard this function as one of those oceasions when 
the kindness of friends is almost overwhelming in its sponta¬ 
neity and generosity. I am especially grateful to the Deputy 
President of the Legislature acting as its spokesman for having 
given me the opportunity to meet the members of the 
Legislature who have come here from many parts of the State 
in spite of the inclemency of the weather, and many other friends 
besides. 

I myself regard the Houses of the Travancore . Legislature 
as a very notable and a very important part of the body politic 
of the State. It has been my attempt and it will continue to 
be my endeavour to make of that Legislature, more and more 
progressively not only the exponent of the aspirations, of the 
wishes and of demands of the people, but associates with the 
executive Gevernment in the task of administration (Cheers). It 
was with a lively sense of the importance and the necessity of 
such a departure that, for instance, in the Department of Pubic 
Works, a Committee was recently constituted for the purpose of 
giving advice to Government in regard to matters affecting public 
works. That Committee, if it functions and is successful as I 
feel and confidently hope it will be, will increasingly help the 
creative and formative work that has to be done here in the 
matter of irrigation, in the matter of drainage and in the matter 
of utilisation of our electric power. In this and in many other 
matters such a Committee and the deliberations and the recom¬ 
mendations of such a Committee, will be not only heeded by the 
executive but will normally be acted upon. If the experiment 
succeeds, there can be no objection to the fullest possible contact 
with all aspects of administration being established with the 
Legislature and to the conferment of powers of advice when 
taking decisions not only with regard to important departmental 
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activities but with regard to the whole range of administration 
except of course a very few topics such as matters affecting the 
Ruling-Family, relations with the Paramount ■ Power and Devas- 
woms, Even regarding the latter, it is possible in appropriate 
cases to take counsel with representatives of the Legislature and 
it goes without saying that Government will normally give the 
utmost consideration to advice - so obtained (Cheers'). The 
criticism may be made ‘‘Oh, but this is not responsible ’Govern¬ 
ment.” But this is not the time nor the occasion when I shall 
either enter into a defence of the policy of Government nor 
disclose the details of their programme. But I assure you and 
through you the wider public, that the object of the Travancore 
Government is to regard the Legislature as a formative part of 
the body politic, not as an ornamental embroidery, not as a 
surplusage, but as one of the vital, instruments for the translation 
of the public will into action (Cheers). Feeling like that, realis¬ 
ing the present potentialities and the future possibilities of the 
Legislature, is is a matter of supreme gratification that the exe¬ 
cutive and the Legislature have on the whole worked in complete 
harmony. . Apart from a few ebullitions—after, all without 
ebullitions the world would be dull—apart from a few emphatic 
assertions and reproaches—none of us is worse for a rightly- 
directed reproach; we have been very happy. We have had our 
little walks-out and our differences. These are all but small 
incidents in what may be generally regarded as a harmonious 
development of healthy traditions of comradeship between-one 
branch of the Government and the other. 

I have been a member, as I have said before; of-several 
Legislatures in India and T have also seen the work of the Italian, 
the French, and the English Legislatures.- 'I claim,.-therefore:.that, 
I am entitled to form an opinion and. to express it. with regard 
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to this Legislature. Now it is not in a spirit of flattery that I 
say that in the matter of facility of expression, in the matter of 
a desire to observe the traditions of Parliamentary debates and of 
Parliamentary decorum, the Legislature in Travancore yields to 
none (Applause). The Legislature’s main function is to be 
critical. If that is conceded, nobody should lose temper when¬ 
ever there is criticism. The only thing that one can demand is 
that the criticism should proceed'-on the basis that, when it is 
found to be unfounded, there must be an acknowledgment of 
the actual state of things and a shaking of hands over the situ¬ 
ation which has arisen. In that matter I have found that the 
Travancore Legislature has not lagged behind. We hit hard 
and receive shrewd blows but no great harm has been ' done and 
we have been getting along as friends. So a function like this, 
got up by the Travancore Legislature is a function which must 
make any person glad and proud. I am glad and proud and I 
take this opportunity'to say so. Let me wish this’Legislature 
all prosperity, more power arid the fulfilment of the potentiali¬ 
ties which ir has and God willing, will' have (Loud and Continued 
Cheers). - 



CHAPTER V. 


Different Communities Honour 
the Dewan. 

Brilliant and Benificent Administration. 

The different communities and classes of varied interests in 
the whole State presented Addresses placing on record their 
expressions of joy and congratulations on the auspicious occasion 
and availed themselves of the opportunity to briefly review the 
progress Travancore has made during the period of Sachivothama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s Association with the State, an 
association which extended to more than quarter of a century. 
What forms a matter of interest is that the Sachivothama found 
time to attend such a large number of “At Homes” got up by 
someofthe leading communities and accept Addresses from them. 

The Nair Service Society. 

On Saturday the nth November the President and a few 
members of the Nair Service Society waited on the Dewan at 
Bhakthivilas. They were received with his accustomed hospitality 
and courtesy. The following Address was then read by the 
President, Rao Bahadur Rajyasevanirata Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai 
Respected Sir, 

We, the president and the members of the Nair Service 
Society, deem it a proud and happy privilege to have been per¬ 
mitted to wait on you and offer our deep and sincere felicita¬ 
tions on the auspicious occasion of your SashUahdapurthi. In 
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granting us this opportunity you have added yet yet one more 
instance to the several acts of warm sympathy and tenderness 
which have placed us in grateful obligation to you. 

After having enjoyed the beneficence of your administration 
and the pleasure and privilege of serving you so long, while 
meeting you at your home in a small domestic circle and enve¬ 
loped in a charming homely atmospheae, we may not consider 
in detail the various administrative acts of yours or adhere to the 
usual formalities of an address. We shall merely pour out our 
hearts in the fullness of love and gratitude. 

There is practically no aspect of public life in modern India 
which you have not enriched and no walk of learned life you 
have not adorned. The wide, long and almost unequalled 
experience has developed, sharpened and ripened your powers 
inborn and acquired. At a ripe age you have placed your great 
intellect, brilliant imagination, youthful enthusiasm, all the 
powers of your head and heart and your international reputation 
at the exclusive service of this beloved country of ours. And 
you have done so at a moment when not only Travancore, not 
merely India, but the whole world is passing through one of the 
most tragic convulsions in human history. 

Your Administration has equalled you in its brilliance. It 
practically commenced with the Temple Entry Proclamation 
which is, and will contiuue to be, one of the greatest miracles of 
human morality. That has raised our beloved Maharaja into the 
realm of heroes and yourself into his “ Sachivothama ”. 

If your contribution to the eternal glorification of human 
personality is unique, your contribution to the economic regener¬ 
ation of the State is none the less remarkable. The limitless 
natural resources of this country which had slumbered for ages 
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have picked up anew and creative existence-at-your magic touch,. 
You have supplied the one thing that was required to call them 
to life, namely the personality. 

■ Your contribution to the field of education is behind neither 
in importance. The long desired, dreamed, discussed University 
is a fact accomplished. Nor is it like any other University. It 
has a mark, an individuality, a stamp of its own. You have not 
only made the University, but you are its life, light and soul. 
You pervade it. It is your cultural ego. 

Any one of your several achievements in this country is 
enough to make any minister proud. But there is nothing sur¬ 
prising in it. You have come with a glorious mission. It is 
not for nothing that you decided to place yourself at the service 
of the Servant of Sree Padmanabha. You have a supreme ideal 
to achieve—the application of the Indian ideals of administration 
in the modern setting and the renaissance of a Hindu Kingdom. 

Ours is to wish you all success in your noble endeavour and 
to assure you our humble and unbroken co-operation and service. 
May Sree Padmanabha and Sree Padmanabha Dasa continue to'' 
shoWer their blessings on you and may you live long and - happy 
to guide the destines of this State. • 

.. . . ... . . : :T.he Dewan replied thus;— . 

Mr/President" and"Members of the .Naif Service Soeiety:-" 

■ You have-with great restraint, put certain curbs upon your ■ 
impulses and I honour you for the reserves implicit in the. address 
and am thankful to you for the matter contained in it. It has 
been my great pleasure as it has been my privilege to receive at 
all times the ungrudging and continuous co-operation, assistance 
and encouragement of the.Nair Service Society. It is my. pleas¬ 
ing duty on behalf of the Government of Travancore to tender 
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to the members of the Nair Service Society and, with stray ex¬ 
ceptions, to the Nair community for the way in which they have 
been helpful to the Government in their several activities. 

I often prescribe to myself the reading of one of the classics 
enshrining the wisdom as well as the experience of the ages. 
While doing this, I came across a poem of Dante in which the 
following occurs: “To the human person in his voyage through 
the world who has known the world, one of the first requisites 
is not to be elated when good comes to him because only in 
that way will he not be very sorry when evil befalls him ”, It 
is in that spirit that any administrator has to view the 
problems that confront him and, generally speaking the 
administrator and that queer creature called ‘statesman’ have to 
bear in mind that there is no point in being unduly elated 
because in the order of affairs the bitter and the' sweet are 
mingled. But it is a very great thing for any administrator, for 
any administration and for any member of Government, or indeed 
anyone charged with responsibilities, to feel that the cause Tor 
which he stands is just and righteous and that the Sovereign he 
serves feel some sympathy towards those on whom great burdens 
have been laid by the Sovereign. It is well recognised now that 
in so far as Travancore is concerned it possesses in its Sovereign 
and in its Royal Line a person and a group of people who have 
in a literal sense dedicated themselves to simplicity of life-to the 
welfare of the subjects and the State and to the maintaining of 
those high and lofty ideals of which they are both che exponents, 
the symbols and the exemplars. With that stimulus and en¬ 
couragement- the task of the administrator and the statesman 
becomes much easier, but even then the work of any person 
called upon to administer a State or a country in unconventional 
and in non-normal times is a difficult work—very ofcen an 
exacting, a thankless, distressing work and on those occasions 
(12) 
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and face to face to those circumstances it must be and is a 
matter of sincere consolation that there is a group of people on 
whom Government can rely not for slavish sycophancy, not for 
uttering of ‘ aye ’ and ‘ no ’ whenever Government calls upon 
them to do so, but mindful of their responsibility; to be fear¬ 
lessly critical of Government and equally mindful of the equally 
urgent responsibility of measuring their words, of making it 
possible for persons to hold that bona flies are repaid by bona flics, 
that, charitable construction is possible in regard to acts of 
State or Administration or of policy and an uncharitable one, by 
choice the charitable construction is resorted to until the con¬ 
trary is proved and the statesman is found guilty at the bar of 
history and of contemporary life. In this light, I feel that the 
members of the Nair Service Society have deserved well of their 
Sovereign, of their country and of the administration, 

You have your own political ideals, you have your own 
religious and social ideals. You have not always agreed with 
the Government and I should honour you less, think less of you, 
if because the Government asks you to adopt certain formal line 
of action, you do so without thinking, without perception, with¬ 
out searching of hearts of the balance of convenience and possi¬ 
bilities. You have been charitable, you have been critical, and 
any statesman who wishes to know things, to see things in 
proper perspective should welcome such criticism. You have 
referred briefly and with restraint to what has been done by me 
elsewhere and here. I do not propose to deal with such matters 
in any reply to addresses save by tendering to you my fervent 
and the most heartfelt thanks for the kindliness of the spirit 
underlying your address in regard to its matter and its manner. 

At this juncture though it may be in some ways inoppor¬ 
tune, I must say that in political work there is nothing like 
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having your cards entirely put upon the- table and that there is 
nothing like a straight, clean, honest fight. Many of you have 
been here during the last two or three days. You have taken 
part in many functions. You and the people who have come 
here know how much of effervescence, ebullition, agitation there 
is and how much of peace, contentment and desire for peace. 
Nevertheless, there are certain self-constituted critics speaking 
without book who have said that a purely domestic and personal 
function like this has been exploited for political purposes. 
There are some persons who too often look at Travancore 
through coloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi. 
What he has stated is this: “ In my opinion the State Congress 
had every right to dissociate themselves from the glorification of 
the Dewan’s administration. Even an adversary is entitled to 
many happy returns of the day. But it is another matter when 
an attempt is made, as it is said to have been made in the 
present case, to make political capital out of an innocent event 
like a Birthday”. I wish to make it public now that it is very 
difficult to understand the mentality of this great political per¬ 
sonage. It was a few days ago that I received a letter from 
Mahatma Gandhi in which he treated me as his ‘friend' and had 
said that he could not wish ill either to me or to the State. If, 
as a matter of fact, Mahatma Gandhi thought that these demon¬ 
strations were made for the purpose of making political capital, 
for the personal delectation of the Dewan, the facts could 
have been verified at the source. I consider it unfortunate 
that eminent personages, who by the saintliness of their 
life and lofty ideals have earned the just appreciation from 
people both within and outside, should listen to stories conveyed 
to them by interested and narrow-minded doctrinaire and per¬ 
sonally malignant and disappointed folk with no following. 
Mahatma Gandhi, says that the State Congress building .has been 
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taken possession of by the. Government. This is unadulterated 
inaccuracy.' He adds: ‘‘furniture was thrown out . This is 
due to deliberate misrepresentation. What happened was that 
the Travancore State Congress had to utilise its funds for other 
purposes and had not paid its building rent. When certain pro¬ 
ceedings were taken against the State Congress, the long-suffering 
landlord shut the building and locked it. That has been mis¬ 
construed and twisted. This is how politics is transformed 
here, controversies conducted and fight waged. And I rely upon 
men like you, men of discernment, men with interests and stake 
in the country, men who love this country and its Sovereign, 
to stand for truth and fight this insidious propaganda against 
Travancore. I appeal to you, gentlemen, to do so, not with 
any rancour, not with any bitterness, not with any desire to 
contradict one of the greatest men the world has produced, but 
in order to see that he is not utilised by self-seekers and adven¬ 
turers. I am sorry Gandhiji accepts untruth from interested 
quarters without, verifying facts and notwithstanding certain 
facts placed before him. 

Friends, I want you to remember that this country has 
many advantages. It has natural resources, it has economic 
resources, mental resources. I believe the moral resources are 
equal in extent, in variety, in comprehensiveness and in splendour. 
And above all, you have a Sovereign who deals with all com¬ 
munities alike, who desires to mete out justice to everybody 
alike. To him, to this country, it is defamtory to picture a state of 
things which is the reverse of what exists. If there are griev¬ 
ances, surely those grievances should be brought to light and if 
they are not redressed, it is possible, it is your duty as public 
men, fearlessly to criticise and fearlessly to . expose. But. there 
is such a process as' hitting below the belt, there is a process of 
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besmirching in the attribution of imaginary motives. Let us 
not be a party to that. I call upon you to see to it that truth, 
is made known here and elsewhere. 

My friends, I have done. It has been a matter of .great 
pride and pleasure to receive all of you here, public men who 
difFet*^ from me on certain matters, but who have for the time 
being in a purely domestic, personal matter, put aside your 
differences, for the purpose of co-operation. That co-operation 
I want you along with other communities, to carry beyond this 
domestic sphere. Do not spare the individual, the Head of the 
Administration, but spare your own country. Spare the good 
name of your country, live for it, suffer for it, hold up as torch 
your burning love for Vanchi Bhumi to lighten the dark path of 
life. So shall we deserve the attribute of real patriotism. 

[ A criticism of the Travancore Government and its ways 
appeared in the newspapers received the - previous evening over 
the name of Mahatma Gandhi. The Dewan availed himself of 
the earliest public opportunity to controvert the remarks and 
observations of the Mahatma. Hence the reference in the 
course of his reply to the Address presented by the Nair Service 
Society.] 

Dinner by Brahmins. 

The (Tamil) Brahmins of Travancore decided to entertain 
the Dewan at a Dinner. Prominent members of the community 
from all parts of the State were present and the total number 
was over one thousand. The function came off at Padmavilas. 
The distinguished guest of the evening was received in a becom- - 
ing manner by the leaders among whom were Dewan Bahadur 
Rajyasevadhurandhara V. S. Subrahmania Aiyar, retired Dewan, 
Messrs. S. Krishna Aiyar, B, A., B. L,, Advocate and Planter, 
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Member, Legislative Council, Kottayam, S. Venkitakrishna Aiyar, 
Quilon, T. V. Krishna Aiyar, Salt Manufacturer, Nagercoil, 
M. K. Ananthasiva Aiyar, Member, Legislative Council and 
Landlord, Mankompu, etc. After some time was spent in con¬ 
versation, the whole party adjourned for dinner which was on a 
sumptuous scale. Dinner over, the party re-assembled at the 
Hall downstairs. 

Brahmin’s Felicitation s. 

Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandhara V. S. Subrahmania 
Aiyar, retired Dewan, then addressed the assembly. On behalf 
of the hosts he first offered hearty felicitations and good wishes 
to the illustrious guest of the evening. He said that Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar’s career was a very remarkable one. His acti¬ 
vities were many-sided and in every sphere of life he entered he 
was crowned with success. As a lawyer he was one of the most 
eminent, as a politician he was a match for the cleverest in the 
world, as Mr. Montague (late Secretary of State for India) had 
confessed, as an administrator he was bold and far-sighted and 
brilliant, he was equally an authority in literature and art, he was 
an eloquent and persuasive speaker and a clear and powerful 
writer. His success was due to his great, intelligent and 
indefatiguable industry, his profound knowledge of human 
nature and his passionate desire for the progress of his country 
and of humanity. He kept his goal always before him and was 
not afraid of opposition. He met difficulties and overcame 
them with remarkable courage and resourcefulness. With 
such an equipment his success was not at all surprising. Con¬ 
tinuing, the speaker proceeded to observe that those who moved 
closely with him knew that he was a religious mam scrupulously 
observing the essentials, tenets and practices' of his religion. 
Hislove of Hinduism it was that prompted him in 
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the great part he played in supporting and effectuating the 
epoch-making Temple Entry Proclamation that has made His 
Gracious Highness the Maharaja the modern saviour of 
the Hindu religion and the consolidator of the Hindu 
community. Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar said that he was glad that 
the members of the Brahmin community all over the State had 
enthusiastically united in the function, though ordinarily the 
community was notorious for its lack of unity and organisation. 
He hoped that in other matters too affecting their community 
this spirit of co-operation would be found actuating them. 

The community, he concluded, was really proud of Sir C, P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar and basked in the reflected glory of his 
splendid achievements. 

The Dewan's Reply. 

Sachivothama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar then rose to 
reply and was received with vociferous cheers. In the course of 
his reply he said that he was greatly touched with the handsome 
praise showered on him by the spokesman of the Brahmin com¬ 
munity. Though he did not deserve the high encomium paid 
to him, he shared with the speaker in the view that the Temple 
Entry Proclamation was an eye-opener to the rest of the world. 
The credit he could take in the issue of that important historical 
document was very little. In a land which is fortunate enough 
to possess a Ruler of such singular piety, moral force, divine 
impulse and high spiritual purpose, the way of the Dewan to 
bring about a reform of this description was indeed very easy. 
When to that priceless asset to the country is added the inspira¬ 
tion of an enlightened, progressive and benevolent mother, always 
intent on the promotion of well-ordered social progress, the role 
of the Dewan was easy. Such was the case in Travancore. He 
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would again repeat that his share was only to carry out the high- 
souled ambition of His Highness the Maharaja. 

Sir Ramaswami admitted that a good deal of his early 
training was under the influence and care of his father and, when 
later on, he came under the inspiration of that great lady, Dr. 
Besant, and also of the foremost Indian statesman of the day, the 
late Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the background of his picture was more 
or less complete. It was true that, as a result of such training 
and association, he was able to do some things, but even those 
'little things would not have been possible but for the valuable 
collaboration and support he had received. 

The Dewan referred to his first visit to Travancore when 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja and the Maharani did him the 
great honour of consulting him at a certain important juncture 
of their careers. 

Their spokesman, Dewan Bahadur Rajyasevadhurandhara 
V. S. Subrahmania Iyer, had, in the course of his speech, paid 
him not only great compliment but had also dealt with certain 
aspects of the community as a whole. “I have often felt”, 
proceeded the Dewan, ‘‘that our community docs not 
.pull the weight it should in the affairs of the country. 
Why ? Though you agree in private, you quarrel in public. 
It must be remembered that to the extent to which the Brahmin 
gave up the spirit arid entered into the market place seeking to 
grasp and compete, to that extent he lost that position and 
inherent superiority to which he could have laid claim. And in 
the open market, which he entered, the fact of his being a Brah¬ 
min was more a disqualification than a qualification. In the 
difficult days ahead, especially ahead of our community, it is 
only by re-capturing that superiority that we can rise. It is 
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for you to keep aloof, self-confident, self-restrained and self- 
supporting. Why should we rely on others for things wc can 
do ourselves by conjoint action ? There are many problems, 
economic, spiritual, and intellectual, before the country. The 
Brahmin, in so far as he considers himself superior to others 
is doomed. We have no right to regard ourselves superior to 
any other community. If you do not raise hostility, there must 
and will come a t ime when the Brahmin will be ask e d for, 
searched for, when his services are needed, provided he retain s 
that culture—moral, spiritual, inspirational a nd emotional—w hich 
is his herxtag*e! So'w ait lor the time when you are ca lle d in and 
do n ot rush in 'when you are not wanted” (Loud and Continued Cheers ), 
Entertainments by Christian s. 

Travancore possesses the largest proportion of Christians in 
the whole of India who number about 16 lakhs out of a total 
population of 51 lakhs, or a proportion ranging from one-fourth 
to one-third. To put the matter in another way. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore rules over the largest number of 
Christians in India, a fourth part of the entire Christian popula¬ 
tion being His Highness’ subjects. Though there are seveial 
factors which have contributed to this remarkable growth of 
Christianity in the State, such as the visit of St. Thomas, one of 
the twelve Apostles of Christ, about the first century A. D. and 
not only converted many high caste Hindus like Numbudris and 
also erected many churches in Travancore, the arrival of a 
colony of people under the leadership of Thomas of Kana from 
Syria who settled down in the State, the visit of Francis Xavier 
fourteen centuries later, the most important was the admirable spirit 
of toleration and active help rendered by a succession of Hindu 
Maharajas who conferred special privileges on these immigrants 
and treated them with great consideration. It is on record that 
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under charters engraved on copper plates as many as seventy- 
two privileges were conferred on them. Thus encouraged and 
enthused they grew in number and strength and are today an 
influential community both from the point of view of economic 
prosperity and numerical strength. They now number 12,00,000 
of whom the Catholics alone number 7,00,000. The other two 
sub-divisions, namely, Jacobites, are 3,50,000 and the thitd section, 
namely, the Marthomites, have been enumerated as 1,50,000. 
Though immigrants, these Syrian Christians as they grew in 
numbers and prospered, identified themselves with the other 
subjects of the land and, like them, have contributed their share 
to the material and moral advancement of the country. 

The “At Home” by the Syrian Catholics. 

Trivandrum has not witnessed within the recent past a 
social function of such spectacular effect and unmatched splendour 
as was witnessed on Thursday the 16th November, 1939. The 
official residence of His Grace the.Most Rev. Mar Ivanios, O. I. E., 
D.D., M. A., the Archbishop of Trivandrum, was the place 
selected for this function in honour of Sachivothama Dr. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan of Travancore, whose 
Sashtiabiaptrhi had been celebrated about a weak earlier. The 
fact that His Lordship Dr. Augustine Kandathil, Archbishop of 
Ernakulam and His Lordship Dr. James Kalacherry, Bishop of 
Changanachery, were not only present but took great trouble and 
interest and stayed in Trivandrum for a week to make the 
function a great success it proved to be, was sufficient indicaaion 
of the enthusiasm evoked and of its wide and popular character 
of the movement among all classes of the clery and the laity. 
His Lorship Dr. Alexdander Chulaparambil, Bishop of Kottayam, 
paid constant visits to Trivandrum and co-operated to make the 
function worthy of the occasion and the man. A special 
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four-decked pandal was erected which was as spacious as it was 
magnificent. This splendid Palace of Art stood on a charming 
hill-top which commanded an enchanting view of the beautiful 
gift of Nature all round. Designed artistically in the shape of a 
Hindu Temple, the temporary structure attracted much attention. 
The Flag of the Royal House of Travancore—the floreated Conch 
flanked by the two elephants on either side—fluttered gaily from 
the top. The beauty and pageantry of the decoration were 
effectively brightened by a handsome picture of His Holiness the 
Pope which imparted a halo of piety all round. The approaches 
to this mansion of beauty were equally magnificent with decora¬ 
tions of palms and evergreen, weighted at intervals with bunches 
of cocoanuts of golden colour, well matched with ripe plantain 
fruits shining in their yellow hue. The distinguished guest was 
taken through this four-furlong pathway of beauty and colour 
made resplendent by the large gold and silver fringed ceremonial 
silk umbrellas of diverse colours which, though they have been 
accepted as the outward symbol of the ecclesiastical dignity of 
the Syrian Church, are reckoned as a valued privilege conferred 
on Syrian Christians by the Maharajas of the State from early 
times. 

A party of representatives of the clergy and laity of the 
Syrian Catholics of Travancore started from the Archbishop’s. 
House for Bhaktivilas to formally invite the Dewan in person. 
Thus escorted, the distinguished guest arrived at the archwav 
when a welcome of sixty-one pop guns was fired. The fleet of 
cars then slowed down amidst the cheering crowds on either 
side. One interesting circumstance which may be noted here 
was the cheering in Syriac which was repeated at every turn. At 
the Pandal the Sachivothama was received by Their Graces the 
Archbishops and Their Lordships the Bishops of the Syrian 
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Catholic community. With the booming of another salvo of 
sixty-one pop guns. The illustrious guest was then conducted 
to his seat on the dais. 

Refreshments on a sumptuous and lavish scale were then 
served to the guests who numbered as many as 1,500. After tea 
the popular and talented Dewan was entertained to some music 
at the end of which the girls presented bouquets to the Dewan. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Mar Ivanios, the host, then proposed 
the health of the chief guest in a speech which was as follows:— 
Sir Ramaswamy Aiyar, Your Grace Archbishops, My Lords- 
Bishops, Rev. Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is a unique occasion in the history of the Syrian 
Catholic community. I am not aware of any other function till 
now, in which so many Prelates have together taken part except 
for a solemn religious function. The fact that all the Arch¬ 
bishops and Bishops of the Syrian Catholic church having 
jurisdiction within and outside Travancore, are born subjects of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, adds to the beauty 
and significance of this occasion. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Ernakulam, in spite of his poor health, was pleased to grace the 
occasion with his august presence. His Excellency the Bishop 
of Trichur, kindly responding to my invitation proceeded as far 
as Kottayam on his way to Trivandrum. But himself and His 
Excellency the Bishop of Kottayam could not proceed to 
Trivandrum on account of the damage caused to the road by the 
heavy rains. I do very much miss Their Excellencies here. His 
Lordship the Bishop of Changanacherry, who owns the premier 
Catholic educational institution in the State has indeed added to 
the grace of the occasion by his genial presence. The presence 
of His Lordship Mar Severios, the Administrator Apostolic of 
Tiruvalla, is indeed very gratifying. I am particularly glad to 
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mention the presence of Mar Dioscoros who has only just 
returned to the Catholic Fold. It was very kind on the part of 
His Lordship the Bishop of Trivandrum to have accepted my 
invitation and to have graced this occasion with his presence. I 
must also make special mention of the presence here of the Very 
Rev. Fr. Prior General of the Syrian Carmalite Congregation of 
Malabar who has come here from Ernakulam to take part in this 
function. It is also gratifying that the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Linos of 
the Diocese of Cochin is also present here. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Verapoly and His Lordship the Bishop of 
Vijayapuram, although very desirous of staying here for this 
function, could not do so on account of unavoidable circumstances. 
It is nothing but the loyalty of all of us to His Gracious 
Highness the Maharaja, and our deep esteem for you. His 
Highness’s trusted and illustrious Dewan, that has drawn us all 
together for the first time in the history of our community for 
a function like this. It is particularly gratifying for the Syrian 
Catholic community of Travancore that we are able to hold this 
function at an Archi-episcopal residence in the metropolis of the 
State itself. 

It is my duty on this occasion, first, to express our feelings 
of loyalty and devotion to His Gracious Highness the Maharaja. 
To a Catholic, loyalty is a religious duty. "Fear God and 
honour the King" is the rule of life laid down by St. Paul for 
the conduct of Christians. We daily send up prayers to the 
Throne of the Almighty for our rulers, beseeching Him to guide, 
guard and protect them. We, the Syrian Catholics of Travancore, 
have an unbroken tradition of twenty centuries of unswerving 
loyalty and devoted service. The copper plate grant conferring 
privileges upon this ancient community in the early centuries of 
Christian history bears eloquent testimony to the trust and 
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confidence which, even from chose early days, was reposed in us. 
History can point out numerous instances of loyal service on the 
part of the community and of favours free and abundant, granted 
by the gracious Rulers of this country. It is no less a person 
than that prince of scholars, His Highness Sri Visakom Thirunal 
of happy memory, who uttered the following words of appreciation 
and encouragement: “ Yours is an ancient community with a 
glorious hisroric literature, and it is a model of contentment, 
peace and loyalty. Even if Sri Parasurama were to revisit this 
ancient land, he would not find a community of greater loyalty 
and moral uprightness”. These significant words are an ideal 
for us to strive after, and a mirror reflecting our past. It is my 
duty to acknowledge on this occasion, gratefully and unreservedly 
the tolerant and sympathetic treatment which the Christian 
Church has been receiving at the hands of the gracious sovereigns 
of this State. It is this sympathy and encouragement that has 
enabled us to contribute our humble share of work for the moral 
and material advancement of the State. It was the bengin soli¬ 
citude of His Highness the Maharaja and of Her Highness the 
Queen Mother for the Catholic subjects of His Highness, that 
prompted Their Highnesses to pay a visit to His Holiness the 
Pope during Their Highness’ European tour, and it was with 
feelings of great joy and thankfulness that we read the report of 
the kind words of enquiry that passed between the Supreme 
Head of the Universal Church and the illustrious Ruler of the 
most numerous Christian population in India. May I take the 
privilege of requesting you, Sir, on this occasion, to convey to 
His Gracious Highness the Maharaja our sentiments of unswerv¬ 
ing loyalty and unflinching devotion to His Highness and to the 
Royal House and our deep gratitude for His Highness’s benign 
solicitude for our historic Church and community. 
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Sir, His Highness was singularly fortunate in obtaining as 
his trusted Minister a person of your talents, capacity and experi¬ 
ence. It was a great thing for His Highness to have obtained 
the services of one who had already acquired a position of pre¬ 
eminence among the statesmen and administrators—not only of 
India, but of the whole British Empire. Sir, it was nothing but 
your devotion to His Highness’s cherished aim to put Travan- 
core on the map of the world, that induced you to place at His 
Highness’s disposal your brilliant talegts and your ripe adminis¬ 
trative experience. And within the short time that you had 
been at the Head of the Administration here, you have made His 
Highness’s name immortal and added to the glory of the State as 
no one else has done before. The epoch-making Temple Entry 
Proclamation has made His Highness a world figure, and the 
magnificent statue recently erected in the Madras City bears elo¬ 
quent testimony to the great esteem and admiration in which 
His Highness is held in India. 

It is not for me, Sir, on this occasion, to dilate on the 
various administrative acts and reforms initiated by you for the 
advancement of this State and tor the increased happiness of its 
people. The part you played in the Temple Entry Proclama¬ 
tion, the establishment of the Travancore University and the 
steps taken by you for, the economic development of the State 
have already earned the universal appreciation of the people. It 
is in token of this appreciation of your golden deeds that the 
Syrian Catholics of Travancore are giving you tonight an Address 
of felicitations inscribed an gold plate. You also, Sir, like your 
Royal Master did not fail to pay a visit to His Holiness the 
Pope, and thus evince your interest in the Catholic subjects of 
His Highness; and we take this opportunity to thank you for 
your continued solicitude for the welfare of the Catholic Church 
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and its institutions in the State. Great indeed is your task, 
because, great is the ideal His Highness has set before him. 
Difficulties you have had in plenty, and difficulties you may have 
in future; but, the inspiration of the personality oi His Gracious 
Highness, and your extraordinary capacity, courage, energy and 
vision are sure to enable you with the help of Almighty God 
successfully to guide the State to its destined goal—the prosperity 
and happiness of His Highness’ subjects. 

Sir, the real danger at present to the stability and progress 
of society and of every State in the world is the presentday 
tendency to athiestic communism. The bitter fruits of subver¬ 
sive ideas are menacing'every country and every State. Half- 
baked notions and .glib slogans are attempting to invade the 
serenity of our atmosphere and to sap : -the foundations of the 
social order and of all that we deem sacred. The challenge to 
constituted authority is the .spirit of, the times. The Catholic 
church has never ceased to battle against this great menace to 
religion and to the State; and I am sure, Sir, that the State will 
be serving itself by aiding the Church and its work of stemming 
the advance of this subversive movement. It should never be 
forgotten that without Divine authority, every guarantee of 
conscience is at an end. When the Moral Law fails, peoples, 
families, States and civilisation itself must all perish. It is, 
therefore, the duty of all who believe in God and who believe in 
spiritual and moral values to join battle with this meance to 
religion, to the stability of the State and to the true happiness 
of man. Sir, the Catholic Church possessing as she does the 
experience of centuries and holding as she does principles which 
have stood the test of ages, will, under the wise guidance of His 
Holiness the Pope, never cease to use all its moral force to fight 
against this scourge of atheistic communism and to maintain 
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respect for constituted authority, without which stable Govern¬ 
ment is impossible. And it is highly encouraging to us that 
you have on more occasions than one expressed your appreciation 
of the co-operation of the Catholic Church in the work of 
furthering the steady and orderly progress of the State. 

Sir, you have now attained the age of sixty, and today you 
can look back with legitimate pride to a life full of achievements, 
which few Indians can claim. The spheres of activity in which 
you engaged yourself with unrivalled brilliance are so diverse, and 
the positions of trust and responsibility which you held with 
conspicuous success are so numerous, that to the average man, 
your career is a marvel. A profound scholar, steeped in the 
knowledge of the different literatures of the world—in Sanskrit, 
Latin, English, French, Tamil and other languages—a public 
speaker of the first order, a lawyer and jurist of outstanding 
ability, a statesman of far-reaching foresight, you are indeed a 
versatile genius and a celebrated son of India. Your youthful 
energy and your dynamic personality infuse life into all those 
that come into contact with you. At the age of sixty, when 
most men feel worn out, you are as vigorous as a man of thirty 
and you are perhaps even now the most hard-worked officer in 
the State. 

Your Sashtiabdapurthi is an occasion for general jubilation 
for all sections of the people. There is perhaps not a single 
taluk in the State which has not contributed some permanent 
monument to commemorate the occasion. Sir, on account of 
the congestion of the existing schools in this locality, an English 
High School was a long-felt need of the place, and it was very 
kind on the pare of the Director of Public Instruction and of the 
Government to have granted me permission to open an English 
High School here; and I am particularly thankful to you, Sir, 
(ID 
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for kindly giving me permission to name it “ The Sachivothama 
Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial English High School ” which will 
be a perpstual memorial of this happy event and of your abiding 
and deep regard for us. I beg to take advantage of this occasion, 
with your kind permission, Sir, to request M. R. Ry. T. Kerala 
Varma Koil Thampuran Avl., to lay the foundation stone of 
"The Sachivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial English High 
School”. I beg also to mention my sincere thanks to him for 
the ready response to my request to be present here to lay the 
foundation stone of this institution. 

Myself and Their Excellencies my Brother Prelates are 
particularly grateful to you, Sir, for having afforded us the special 
privilege of welcom.ihg.ybu-'personally into our midst and offering 
you our hearty congratulations, and most sincere felicitations. 

May God Almighty; vtfifihsafe to you in yet more plentiful 
measure His' choicest 'blessings and grant you long life, health 
and happiness. 

The Address. 

The following Address was then read:— 

Sir, 

We, the Syrian Catholics of Travancore, beg to offer you 
our most heart-felt felicitations and good wishes on the happy 
occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi. 

It is, indeed, a very happy coincidence of events that the 
day after the Birthday of our beloved Maharaja, we should have 
been able to celebrate the Sashtiabdapurthi of His Highness’s 
illustrious Dewan. Your abiding devotion to His Highness the 
Maharaja and your determination to give your best for the 
realisation of His Highness’ cherished aim to make this an ideal 
State, have made Travancore as dear and near to you, as it is to 
a son of the soil. 
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The fact that all parts of the State and all communities are 
celebrating your Sasbtiabdapurthi with unparalleled zeal and 
enthusiasm bears ample testimony to their great appreciation of 
your administration. The part you played in the epoch-making 
Temple Entry Proclamation has made your name immortal, and 
we may assure you, Sir, that as a community which has been and 
which will be working in its humble way for the uplift of the 
backward classes, believing as it does in the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man, we appreciate in a special manner 
the beneficial effects of that reform worthy of being inscribed in 
letters of gold. The steps taken by you for the re-orientation 
of the educational system and for the economic reconstruction 
of the State are sure to produce far-reaching results. As mem¬ 
bers of a religious body which inculcates respect for constituted 
authority, and which is definitely opposed to communism and 
similar sinister movements, it is our duty to express on this 
Occasion our appreciation of your efforts to guide the State to 
evolve on the path of steady and orderly progress. 

Sir, we are celebrating to-day the Sashtialdapurthi of 
one, who, besides being our Dewan, is an illustrious son of 
India. Your exceptional proficiency both in the Western and 
the Indian literature, your wide travels and your close contact 
with many a master-mind of the West and of the East, have 
contributed to form in you a personality which, while being 
essentially Indian in its idealism, is equally Western in its 
realism. It is a remarkable instance of a happy blending of the 
East and the West, Providence has brought this land of ours 
from ages past into close contact with Western culture, and the 
civilisation that is being gradually built up is sure to make this 
a land of destiny which will no doubt play its part in the form¬ 
ation of the New India. And, when we promise you, Sir, our 
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fullest co-operation in' your endeavours for the realisation of this 
ideal, we are assuring you the co-operation of an ancient com- 
munity which can claim to have substantially contributed to the 
economic, educational and moral advancement of this State and 
which has ever been and will ever remain second to none in 
its loyalty to the Person and Throne of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

That God may mercifully bestow upon you His choicest 
blessings and grant you long life, health and happiness is the 
devout prayer of the Catholics of Travancore, 

The Casket. 

The casket in which the Address was encased was worthy 
of the' occasion and of the great and eminent person. In plan, 
design, artistic carving, general workmanship and also in the 
intrinsic value of the materials used in its construction it was a 
unique casket of its type, unapproached by any of the numerous 
caskets presented to the Dewan from Parur to’ Cape Comorin-. 
The Address was engraved in a Gold Plate which measured izl^ 
inches by 7^ inches, a margin of about half an inch being left 
in' the plate all round. This plate was mounted in a handsome 
and plain ivory frame with the Travancore Coat of Arms on 
the'top". The height of the ivory frame was about 9I4 inches. 
Two'ivoty images of St. Michael supported the Gold Plate on 
either side. The ebony casket on which the Gold Plate stood 
Was embossed’With carvings in ivory of the Basilica’of St. Peter 
artd ; of? the Vatican. All round were pictures in ivory of several 
scenes commemorating the Temple Entry Proclamation, the Tra- 
varicore University, the Transport, and'other reforms with which 
Sir G. P. Ramaswami- Aiyar was associated in the State and also 
of sortie of the picturesque and charming backwater scenery in 
Travancore, This admirable piece of art work was the 
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manufacture of Mr. N. Velu Achary, the Proprietor of the well- 
known House of Sri Muhin Ivory Works. 

Hav ing given a description of the casket, it has also to be 
stated that, by making such a costly present to the Dewan and 
arranging such a grand and spectacular demonstration in his 
honour, His Grace the Archbishop placed the Dewan on the 
horns of a dilemma. The Government Circular had distinctly 
laid down that caskets, wherever presented, should be of a 
nominal cost and that the entertainments should not be marked 
by extravagance in expenditure. Having come into the Reception 
Hall and seen the magnificent arrangements made, he must have 
felt the delicacy of the situation. Though he must have reached 
the only decision which one like him could reach, a man of stern 
discipline, of unblemished character and unshakable principles, 
namely, to decline the casket and express in unambiguous terms 
his strong sense of disapproval of the extravagance, his great 
magnanimity of mind and generosity of heart—the pitfall of many 
an eminent son of India—must have come to his aid. He accepted 
the casket publicly, but as soon as it found its way into Bhakti- 
vilas, he ordered it to be sent to the Museum to be kept there. 
It is now in the Museum, admired and appreciated by the public 
in general. To a stranger unknown to Travancore arcs and 
crafts it is a model of the skill of a Travancore artist and handi¬ 
craftsman. 

The Dewan, on rising, was cheered vociferously. 
These demonstrations having stopped, the Dewan replied 
thus:— 

Your Graces, Your Lordships, Rev. Sir's, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I do not know how to express the feelings of thankfulness 
and of profound satisfaction that I am experiencing at this 
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moment when such a lavish entertainment and such touching 
tributes have been showered on me and such a memorial of my 
services to the State has been inaugurated. I am deeply thankful, 
moreover, for the kind, all too kind, and flattering words which 
have emanated from Your Grace, words which I regard more in 
the nature of an incentive and a stimulus to further work than 
as wholly deserved by me for such achievement and such work 
as it has fallen to me to do. 

There is one matter on which you spoke at some length 
and with a feeling and clarity which I cannot sufficiently admire, 
namely, the words which you used while referring to His 
Gracious Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. You pointed 
out that during many centuries—indeed millenia—the Rulers of 
Travancore had made it a point to see that all communities, 
creeds, and all religions flourished according to their several 
dispensations, within the State. That great tradition of religious 
tolerance which has been the unique heritage of the Maharajas 
of Travancore, the present Maharaja has inherited, and is 
developing in an abundant measure. I think—if I may say so 
without impertinence—that every word of appreciation and tribute 
uttered by persons in your exalted position is of inestimable 
value and great encouragement. 

Rev. Sirs, I am, as the Head of this Administration, especial¬ 
ly grateful to the representatives of the Catholic Church for your 
support and promise of support, for your encouragement and 
the hope of encouragement. I read in your words much more 
meaning than appears on the surface. Sirs, I have been a diligent 
student of your ecclesiastical history and an admirer of the 
Papacy as an institution that subserves the general human craving 
for authority and direction in the conduct of life. I am a 
devoted adherent of my own faith but I have held it to be my 
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duty to study reverently all that has been achieved by your 
Church in the making of the ancient and the modern world. 
Those of you, friends, who may not be aware of the contribution 
that the Catholic Church has made to the human civilisation, 
may not also be aware of the manner in which that Church has 
stood throughout the ages, for stability, for strength and for 
faith and charity. It was your great Redeemer that said on a 
memorable occasion to Simon Bar Jona who was called Peter, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church”; 
and the church that was built by Peter and strengthened by Paul 
has continued with growing strength, with undiminshed vigour 
unto this day. 

Most Rev. Sirs, you have alluded to the visit paid by His 
Highness the Maharaja to the Vatican. I had the good fortune 
of having known His Holiness the Pope in another capacity when 
he was Bishop, before he was translated into Papacy. It was, 
therefore, with special gratification and with respect that I 
approached him. The kindliness of his reception, the extreme 
interest he took in his spiritual adherents in Travancore and the 
manner in which he extended his support to His Highness was 
beyond all praise; and neither His Highness nor those who 
accompanied His Highness can forget what I would venture to 
call the historic journey to Rome, the historic interview. His 
Holiness was great in his physical hardihood, for he was one of 
the greatest mountaineers of Europe, and he was mountaineer in 
another sense also ; he was mountaineer of thought and he was a 
great stabilising influence. These are days when we are face to 
face with many perils, face to face with attempts to subvert 
authority, face to face with the re-shaping and re-modelling of 
ideals—old ideals are crumbling and aggression is assuming a 
defiant and all-devouring attitude. We do not know the future, 
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Therefore, unless statesmen, administrators, rulers and common 
men keep their head cool and fight for the right and have 
faith and charity, the issue would be dismal. You, Sirs, represent 
-what may be called the dyke or bund, checking the torrent of 
.communism and all those influences destructive of society, and 
.the good will that should unite all communities and races and 
which .depends on charity and tolerance. St. Paul in his first 
.epistle to the .Corinthians spoke thus of charity : 

‘‘ Though I speak with the toungues of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling symbol; 

And though I have the gift of prophecy and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith so that I could remove mountains and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” 

That should be our guiding rule in this world—it is in- 
.cumbent on us to cultivate—the spirit of charity, the spirit of 
tolerance for those who differ in religion, in politics, charity and 
tolerance in those many relationships of man with man, and man 
With .the humbler creatures of the world; without such charity 
and tolerance this world would be a difficult place to live in. 
And, in the translation into actual practice of faith and hope, 
and of charity, what is needed is an organisation, a strong, well- 
.kni.t organisation tending to unity, tending to the strength 
which is born of that unity. If the Catholics typify anything, 
if Catholicism means anything, signifies anything, it means, it 
signifies such organisation, close-knit fellowship, union. 

The history of Catholicism is wonderful. Its leaders have 
been markers of miracles in many ways. It is not for me. Sirs, 
to refer to the great Popes, to personages like Pope Innocent III, 
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and Paul III or Pope Leo XIII. But, just at this juncture, I 
think it is my duty to refer to two or three great men who have 
profoundly influenced the Catholic faith and practice. One of 
them is St. Benedict; he brought into the world the ideal of 
social service, the combination of manual labour and agricultural 
work with study and devotional exercises, what amounted to 
the union of self-abnegation with actual social service amongst 
the poor and the lowly. Work of another type was done by that 
great Revivalist St. Francit of Assissi who emphasised by himself 
and through his fratrcs minores, love for children, animals and 
flowers, that all-embracing love which has made the work of 
St. Francis of Assissi an abiding possession of humanity apart 
from the religious aspect of his work. Then came sterner men 
like St. Dominic and Ignatius Loyola for whom the Pope issued 
the Bull Regimini Militantis Ecclesiac that originated the great 
Jesuit Order. The Catholic Saints have always been the ex¬ 
emplars of learning, faith, charity and social service in the extreme 
degree, That has been their history; and—you not only have 
ancient examples—from St. Peter and St. Paul, through St. Augus¬ 
tine Benedict and Francis, Pope Innocent III and Leo XIII down 
to Cardinal Newman. The spirit is the same amongst those 
now living—I shall not mention names. 

. It would be wrong on my part, speaking to an audience not 
composed of the followers of the Catholic faith, to forget or to 
ignore, or to seem not to realise, the criticisms levelled against the 
organised Catholic Church, as it been levelled against my faith and 
my religion. -Criticisms have been levelled in this.connection 
against the Encyclical Mitari. vos or The Constitution Mirari vos 
the Syllabus of 1864 and to the infallibility doctrine of 1870. 
It is stated, against the Catholic Church, that it is a bar to 
progress, antagonistic to modern science.and thought. But the 
( 15 ) 
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ideal of the Catholic Church is not to set itself against progress, 
although it has generally opposed intellectual novelties until 
they had proved themselves. In this world, there is a see-saw 
of forces; there is the progressive force; there is also the 
conservative force. And, it is up to a person, or groups or 
institutions, to take up the one aspect or the other. The Catholic 
Church—as I said at the outset—has always stood for stability. 
But, it is also wonderful how, as time went on, that Church 
adapted itself to new things while not giving up fundamentals. 
The anxiety of the Church has been to see that the faculty of 
never being moved to rapture should not be confounded with 
philosophy. 

From such a Church, any Government, any State, can expect 
suportfif its ideals are to preserve what is best in its tradition 
and to work strenuously for a bright future. Such help every 
State has a right to expect from the dignities of the Catholic 
Church ; and I feel confident that our State will get it in an 
abundant measure. 

You, Sir, have gathered here today with your congregations 
and friends to do honour to a person who feels that he is not 
worthy of this honour. These manifestations, at a time when a 
person is holding a responsible office, are too often likely to be 
misconstrued. But, Your Graces and Lordships, it will be 
admitted, have nothing to gain from the State excepting sympathy 
and so much of the criticism, which such demonstrations might 
ordinarily arouse, will be beside the point. 

You have spoken of the tolerance exhibited in this State. 
The State will be injuring itself if it discriminates between 
religion and religion, or between community and community; 
its function is to hold the balance even between all com 
munities and all religions. It is with that duty that His 
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Highness has been charging successive administrators. This ad¬ 
ministrator will be failing in that trust if he betrays that 
command. 

Mention has been made of certain acts, like the Temple 
Entry Proclamation. The part I played in such acts is that of 
an executant of His Highness’ policy. I have said more than 
once how the part played by His Highness, and Her Highness 
the Maharani, was epoch-making. And what did it mean? It 
meant the same thing, for India, that the great reformers of all 
great Churches have sought to do for their faiths and their 
countries, namely, the universalisation of the faith and a process 
of levelling up and levelling down—levelling down not in order 
to make the people descend lower but the giving up of the 
superiority complex, making people humbler. That was the 
message preached by Jesus Christ, and by the Prophet Mahomed. 
That was the matter on which our ancients concentrated; but we 
lost the impulse for a time. Now, we have regained it; not 
only regained it, but translated it into actual practice. To do so 
certainly requires strength, resolve, determination, courage. His 
Highness had these; and the result was the Temple Entry Pro¬ 
clamation. 

You have referred to other administrative acts too like the 
reorganisation of Education, the founding of the University, the 
Transport and Electrical schemes and other economic measures. 

I thank you for those generous references but I feel that, in this 
State, if private bodies, organised groups of people, work 
together with one-pointed ideals, great things can be achieved. 

I am never weary of saying that this country possesses infinite 
material resources; it enjoys nature’s bounty; it possesses an alert 
and intelligent population. It needs a little more coherence, 
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more consolidation, and the avoidance of the present heterogene¬ 
ousness, and the creation of homogenity. Let that be done, so 
that many more things can be achieved and this country can 
stand as an exemplar to the world. 

Sirs, it is not for nothing that the Rulers of Travancore 
call themselves “Sri Padmcinabha Dasa ”. The idea is the same 
as that underlying the expression ‘‘servus servorum Dei The 
ideal is the same. It is with that ideal, and under the inspira¬ 
tion of Rulers who have such ideals, and who have inherited 
most wonderful traditions, that we work in this State. And, in 
that work, the promise of support that you have made, and the 
words of encouragement you have kindly given expression to, are 
of great value, particularily because you have got a close-knit 
organisation; you have some power over your congregation for 
good ends. You are not like some other religions which unfor¬ 
tunately have lost the faculty and power of effectively influencing 
the thoughts, the feelings, the aspirations, and the ideals of the 
people. Having the faculty and the will to use it, your place in 
the world is assured. 

• . The.Rig Veda,.our most ancient Scripture, three thousand 

years ago, embodies a prayer that is both timely and appropriate 
and with that I conclude: 

stfepT *pst i 

smnr n 

, Rig-Veda. X-121. 

“ He gives us insight, He gives us strength, Him all beings 
worship, His shadow is life, His shadow is death. To 
Him the unknowable let us offer our worship” (Cheers). 
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Party by the Malankara Orthodox Syrian Christians. 

Though this function came off at the Victoria Jubilee Town 
Hall on the 23rd November, i. e. early a fortnight after the day 
of SasltiaUapurthi, it lost nothing of its freshness or the interest 
evoked by the event, The Town Hall was full with tables of 
dainties attractively displayed, only waiting to be attacked. The 
chief and distinguished guest of the evening was, on arrival, 
received by the clergy and laity, Syriac Songs being sung by the 
priests when the Dewan was conducted to his seat. The whole 
audience stood as the Sachivothama passed them. The whole 
Assembly then engaged themselves in partaking of the refresh¬ 
ments. 

Speech by the Very Rev. Ramban Fr. C. M. Thoma. 

After tea the Very Rev. Ramban Fr. C. M. Thoma, repre¬ 
senting the community, spoke as follows :— 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar, Col. & Mrs. Murphy, Your Holiness 
the Catholicos, Your Lordships, Rev. Fathers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I am afraid it was rather peresumptuous on my part to 
have accepted the offer to make a speech this afternoon, for, the 
Priest-Monks of the ancient, orthodox, eastern Monasteries, as a 
rule, do not attend public functions like this, nor deliver speeches 
on such occasions. But I felt constrained to accept the offer for 
two reasons; one was, His Holiness the Catholicos’ special com¬ 
mand, and the other, the personal interest I have in this function 
connected with the Chief Guest of this afternoon. 

On behalf of His Holiness the Catholicos, it gives me 
genuine pleasure to accord a most cordial welcome to you, Sir, 
the honoured guest of this evening’s function, to this meeting 
gnarraed by His Holiness the Catholicos on behalf'ofthe Ancient 
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Orthodox Syrian community of Travancore, in order to celebrate 
the happy occasion of your SashtiaUapurthi. It is very seldom 
that the people of Travancore get an opportunity of celebrating 
a Dewan’s SashtiaUapurthi during his administration : and, when 
the Dewan happens to be a person of your eminence who has 
rendered signal services to the State and its people, I need hardly 
say that it is indeed a unique occasion for general rejoicing 
throughout the State. 

Suitable memorials of your SashtiaUapurthi have been 
erected in all the important towns of the State either in the form 
of public parks, or additional wards in the hospitals or Sathrams 
or High Schools to perpetuate your memory—memorials that 
will serve to bring home to posterity the manifold steps you 
have taken for the material and social advancement of the people 
of this State. 

While extending to you a hearty welcome to our midst 
and assuring you of our sincerest felicitations on your attaining 
your sixtieth year, may we also request you to convey to His 
Gracious Highness our Beloved Maharaja, our sentiments of 
loyalty and devotion to the Throne and Person of His Highness 
as well as to Her Highness the Maharani, the talented mother 
of His Highness and the members of the Royal House. 

In this connection, it is a matter of great pride to us to 
recall that it was in reply to an address presented by the late 
Mar Joseph Dionysius, one of our foremost prelates of modern 
times, at Kottayam in 1880 that the late lamented Visakham 
Thirunal Maharaja, who has been recognised as the most 
enlightened Ruler of his times graciously pronounced the 
following memorable words: “ Your community is the very 
embodiment of antiquity and historical association and the very 
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model of contentment, peacefulness and loyalty. Were Parasu- 
rama himself to revisit this ancient land, he cannot find a more 
loyal and well behaved people than the Syrian Christians. ” 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that the Divine Founder 
of our religion taught us to “ render unto Ceaser the things that 
are Ceaser’s and unto God the things that are God’s”. We can 
boast of a long and continuous tradition of loyalty and 
service to our Maharajas. We are grateful to those Gracious 
Rulers of this country who afforded us protection and support 
in those early centuries when our fellow-Christians had to endure 
persecution and martyrdom in other lands. 

The copper plates conferring privileges on our ancient 
community proclaim the high honour in which our ancestors were 
held by the Rulers of this land, and the grants of free-hold land 
to the Syrian Seminary at Kottayam, the episcopal residence of 
the Catholicos and other Bishops and later, a series of other acts 
of consideration and munificence are thankfully cherished by us 
for generations. May I request you, Sir, on behalf of our 
Church to assure His Highness the Maharaja of our sincere grati¬ 
tude to him for His Highness’ regard and esteem for our Ancient 
Apostolic Church ? 

Travancore has every reason to feel proud of having secured 
the services of such an eminent and energetic Dewan as yourself. 
It is not for me, Sir, to recount in my short welcome speech, 
either the series of successes to your credit before you came to 
Travancore or the various administrative measures by which you 
have endeavoured to increase the reputation of this State and 
to advance the prosperity of its people. 

Your pare in the promulgation of the Temple Entry Procla¬ 
mation has carried your name along with that of His Highness 
throughout the civilised world. 
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In this , connection, I remember an interesting event which 
took place in Oxford. During his short speech in a gathering 
connected with the University, a few months before I left the 
place, Sir David Ross, the present Provost and Principal of the 
Oriel College, Oxford, happened to say that the greatest Dewan 
Travancore ever had or could ever have was Sir T. Madhava Rao. 
(I was the only Indian present on the occasion. Dr. Gurney 
of New College, Oxford, was our Host). I was silent for a 
time. Then, I had to stand up and tell the assembly that, if 
they ever had occasion to know what has been happening in 
Travancore by way of reforms, social and material, I had not the 
least doubt that Sit David Ross would withdraw his statement 
about Sir T. Madhava Rao and say that Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar was the greatest Dewan Travancore can ever have (Cheers). 
I had to recount certain reforms; I could remember only a few 
as I had been away for the last two years ; and, when I spoke to 
them about the Temple Entry Proclamation, and about the 
various ways in which our Chief Guest this afternoon was 
attempting to life up the poor people and to help the material 
and social progress of the country, they all unanimously beckoned 
to me for copies of the Proclamation. Fortunately, I had with 
me a few copies, and I sent them round. Several of them wrote 
to one since that the great misapprehension they had about 
Travancore had been removed. 

. Later, in another meeting, the reforms of the Travancore 
Dewan were again the subject of talk. I am glad to state that 
most of/the Professors in Oxford rejoiced to hear that the 
Travancore State, in a distant corner of the Indian Empire, was 
steadily progressing under its saintly Maharajah and a Dewan 
with immense capacity and power. The Travancore University 
will ever, remember you as its father and it is fitting that the 
University has conferred on you the most honourable Degree of 
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LL. D. The formation of Debt Conciliation Boards, the 
relieving of agricultural depression, the rapid industrialisation of 
the State on right lines, the scheme of nationalising the Trans¬ 
port System of the State and the prompt measures you have taken 
to prevent profiteering and ensure an adequate food supply in the 
State at the outbreak of the present War are a few of the out¬ 
standing achievements by which you have earned the gratitude of 
all classes and communities of the State. 

May we as a community assure you of our loyal support 
in all your efforts for promoting the welfare, peace and prosperity 
of the State. 

Permit me, Sir, to avail myself of this opportunity to 
thank you most sincerely for the never-failing courtesy you have 
shown to the Bishops and clergy of. our Church whenever they 
had the privilege of approaching you. W.e can not but admire 
your winning manners and -charming personality by which you 
are able to disarm all oppositions and endear yourself to all who 
come in contact with you. 

His Holiness the Catholicos, the Bishops, the Clergy and 
the laity of our Church are extremely grateful to you for having 
consented to give us this opportunity of welcoming you person¬ 
ally, and offering you hearty congratulations. We are also very 
gratful to Col. and Mrs. Murphy for having conceded to the 
requisition of His Holiness the Catholicos and for having come 
here this afternoon, sparing their time which is always precious. 
We are grateful to you all, ladies and gentlemen present here 
this afternoon, for being good enough to come and take part in 
this function. 

Let me conclude with the prayer that the Giver of all good 
gifts may be pleased to grant you long life, health and happiness 
{Cheers.) 

(16) 
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The Address. 

Rao Saheb O. M. Cheriyan B, A., L. T., retired Inspector 
of Schools, read the Address which was in these terms:— 

We, the Catholicos, the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the 
Malankara Orthodox Jacobite Syrian Christian Community, beg 
leave to offer you our sincerest felicitations on this happy occa¬ 
sion of your Sashtiabdapurthi, and to give expression to our high 
appreciation of the eminent and disinterested services you have 
rendered to the people of this State. 

It is a matter for legitimate pride to the members of our 
ancient Church, that from time immemorial, we have been loyal 
to the Ruling House of Travancore. Thanks to the wise policy 
of religious toleration adopted by successive Maharajas, our 
ancestors were able to make their own humble contribution to 
the progress and culture of this land during several centuries. 
We are perfoundly thankful to His Gracious Highness our 
Maharaja for pursuing the same far-sighted policy of toleration 
for all creeds and religions of the State. The Founder of the 
Christian religion as well as His disciples have taught us, both 
by example and precept, that we should ‘ honour the King.’ 
We, the Syrian Christian community who have been occupying 
this land ever since the first century A. D., have been brought 
up in the time-honoured traditions of loyal service to our beloved 
Maharajas. It gives us therefore no small pleasure to participate 
in celebrating the auspicious occasion of the Sashtiabdapurthi of 
our Sovereign’s trusted minister who has consecrated his manifold 
talents and dynamic powers to the service of the State. 

We are proud to recall in this connection, a few of the 
measures by which you have already won the foremost place in 
the long roll of the illustrious Dewans of this State. With 
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statesmanlike foresight you proclaimed at the beginning of your 
regime that it would be your steady aim and constant endeavour 
to spread the fame and enhance the glory of this land. The 
record of the eight memorable years during which you have been 
with us shows that you have abundantly fulfilled this cherished 
ambition of yours, Your name will always be associated with 
the momentous Temple Entry Proclamation, which has been 
rightly hailed as the palladium of the social privileges and religi¬ 
ous rights of thousands of our Gracious Maharaja’s loyal subjects. 
With that unerring insight and rare courage which you displayed 
in the launching of the Mettur Project and Pykara Scheme, you 
have envisaged the wonderful possibilities of industrial enterprise 
in Travancore, consequent on the development of the Pallivasal 
Hydro-Electric Scheme, which is calculated to ensure the pros¬ 
perity of the State. You have adopted the latest methods of 
scientific research and investigation for conserving and utilising 
the immense wealth of our forests. Your crowning achievement 
in the field of education has been the inauguration of a separate 
University for Travancore, not merely for giving due prominence 
to Kerala art and culture, but also for popularising such techno¬ 
logical studies as will prove conducive to the rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion of the State. Permit us, Sir, to express our unbounded 
satisfaction at the recent conferment of the degree of LL. D. on 
you in recognition of your multifarious contribution to the pro¬ 
gress of education in the State, as well as of your forensic 
attainments, your administrative talents and your brilliant states¬ 
manship. We have enumerated only a few of the outstanding 
reforms you have undertaken for the economic, industrial, 
educational and social regeneration of our country, and we avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to express our genuine gratitude to 
you for all these measures, and to assure you. Sir, of our whole¬ 
hearted support and unstinted co-operation in all your endeavours 
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to advance the material prosperity of this State and to promote 
the moral well-being of its people. 

We shall be failing in our duty if we do not say how 
grateful we are to His Highness the Maharaja for having secured 
for the State, in these critical times, the services of such a distin¬ 
guished Indian statesman as yourself, endowed with a mighty 
intellect, a versatile genius, and an unrivalled eloquence, an 
admirable charm of manners, and a happy blending of all that is 
best in eastern and western culture. 

May God Almighty be pleased to vouchsafe His choicest 
blessings on you, that you may continue for many more years to 
come, your great and noble task of promoting the welfare of His 
Highness’ loving and loyal subjects, is the fervent prayer of the 
Malankara Orthodox Jacobite Syrian Christian Community. 

The Dewan’s Repl y. 

The Dewan, who on rising was received with tremendous 
applause, gave the following reply punctuated with frequent cheers. 

Your Holiness, Your Graces, Your Excellencies, Col. Murphy 
and Mrs. Murphy, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It now devolves upon me to reply to addresses which by 
their contents and form practically deprive me of the possibility 
of an adequate reply. From a secular and a literary man like 
Rao Sahib O. M. Cheriyan whose labours in the field of 
Malayalam literature are known and appreciated widely, I was 
prepared for certain rhetorical embellishments and certain literary 
exaggerations; which may be ascribed to his friendliness and 
exuberance of generosity. What shall I say of the Very Rev. 
M. Thomas? During his stay in Oxford, I had the good fortune 
to be in correspondence with him; and I know that he utilised 
his time in England not only for the purpose of those studies 
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which have brought him distinction and which will make of him 
a nucleus of fruitful activity, but also for the purpose of speaking 
about Travancore, correcting misconceptions and misrepresenta¬ 
tions regarding this State and the happenings in this State, I 
take this public occasion to acknowledge the obligation that the 
Travancore Government and myself personally owe to him 
(Cheers'). But he has almost cancelled that obligation by his 
speech, because I was not prepared for such unclerical exaggera¬ 
tion (Laughter). I can only say that his friendliness ran away with 
him and the occasion led him to verbal exuberance which he will 
perhaps regret in cooler moments when he goes back to his 
Monastery. v' - 

Friends, when I am analysing your address and viewing this 
party which I have had the honour to receive at your hands, I 
can say in all sincerity that I am overwhelmed by this exhibition 
of your kindness. In both the speeches to which we have 
listened with pleasure—and, I trust, with profit—, we have heard 
of the great histoiy and the achievements of the Syrian Church. 
You have rightly pointed out, Sir, that, from the early years of 
the Christian era the tradition has been that your Church has 
had a foot-hold in India, and that, when the whole world was 
plunged in the horrors of war and of religious persecution and 
intolerance, it was the meritorious privilege of the Maharaja of 
Travancore to give you shelter, and not only shelter and hospital¬ 
ity but honour, as you have rightly pointed out, certain honours 
conferred on the members of your community; certain grants 
made in your favour; your Clergy was honoured by the Maharaja 
of Travancore very early in history. 

Now, may I dwell for a few minutes on the history of 
your community in Travancore; I have a fairly thorough 
acquaintance with your history, both secular and religious. 
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acquired, as chance would have it, in the course of a litigation in 
which I fought the Catholicos (Laughter). May I utilise that 
historical knowledge for pointing out that the first century to 
which you refer as the probable date of your settlement in India 
was six hundred and odd years before the Synodal Decree of 
Nychia when, for the first time, the name of Jacobites as such 
came into vogue in the south-eastern corner of Europe—the name 
being derived from Jacob Baraclaeus. It was also long before 
the Council of Nicaea which led to secessions in the Church and 
the subsequent controversies. I shall now not advert to the 
Nestorian and Monophysite disputations and doctrinal differences 
nor to the Synod of Chalcedon which led to a‘.temporary com¬ 
promise followed by the famous “filioque” dispute. Long 
before all these controversies in Europe and Asia Minor you 
claim to have come here as a branch of the parent Church soon 
after the mission of your Saviour, and the first apostles and to 
have started work here. The first time I came in contact with 
Syriac literature and civilisation was, however, not in connection 
with the Syrian Church case; it was when I read a translation by 
an American scholar of a wonderful hymn called “ The hymn of 
the soul ” by St. Thomas who 7/as a great Yogi and a preacher of 
asceticism and celibacy. St. Thomas was by repute the brother 
of Jesus Christ. St. Thomas’s Acts are not incorporated in the 
ordinary Authorised Version of the Bible, the English version of 
it; they form part of what are called Apocrypha. He was the 
author of a wonderful religious poem called ‘ The hymn of the 
soul’. That was my first acquaintance with Syriac literature, 
unfortunately only in Translation; because, my knowledge of 
your language is nil, so much so that I was not able to compre¬ 
hend that beautiful welcome song which your priests did me the 
honour of singing on my way to this Table, 
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It is true that, now and then, you have had some differences 
amongst yourself over ecclesiastical or secular affairs ; such things 
no community can wholly get rid of. But, generally speaking, 
and as you rightly claimed, you have been functioning within the 
State in a spirit of helpfulness, cordiality and loyalty to the 
Rulers of this State, and to the constituted Government of this 
State; and I take this occasion to acknowledge that, generally 
speaking and on the whole, your community has set its face 
against all disruptive tendencies. I am glad it has been so; and 
I regard this function, not so much as an honour done to myself 
but as a symbol of a message to be conveyed by me to His 
Highness our Gracious Sovereign, the message of solidarity behind 
the constituted authorities of the State, the message that you all 
stand united with His Highness in his great ideals, placed in a 
most favourable position as we in India are, on account of our 
ties with, and the protection of. Great Britain. Now, ic is a 
great thing for any community to claim this and it was my good 
fortune 3 or 4 days ago to acknowledge to the Syrian Catholic 
community our deep debt of obligation for the unvarying, 
continuous and practically unanimous support from the Syrian 
Catholics of Travancore, in the difficult times that we have lived 
through. In your community, there have been divergences of 
opinion, and it would be hypercritical on my part if I do not 
refer to that. It is a matter in which the responsible heads of 
the community, the higher clergy, the religious heads of the 
community and the lay leaders of the community, should set 
their faces against those disruptive tendencies that are rarely of 
any use but almost invariably tend to the disadvantage of the 
person or community that indulges in them. A French proverb 
has it “ Qui se fache, a tort”; he who excites himself is generally 
wrong. Whether in religion or in secular matters, the exhibition 
of bad temper, of petulence and of querrulousness, does not take 
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us anywhere ; and if any lesson were needed, there is the lesson of 
your great Prophet’s life, the lesson of his teachings which show 
which way the path of wisdom lies. You have rightly adverted 
to the saying “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”. 
What does that saying mean? It is not mere tribute in money, 
land revenue for instance, that is referred to in that saying, but 
the tribute of spirit, the tribute of co-operation, the tribute of 
a homogeneous following of noble ideals in furtherance of 
those beneficent policies for which the State stands and woaks. 
It is this rendering unto Caesar things that are Ceasar’s that is 
expected of the congregation of the Christian Clergy and laity. 
In so doing, you will be fulfilling your Prophet's command, you 
will also be fulfilling the religious and the civic duty incumbent 
on you and me, and on all alike. As I said a few moments ago, 

I was the recipient from the Syrian Catholics of their mark of 
kindly appreciation. Yesterday, I presided over a function in 
which the Salvation Army did me the honour to say something 
very kind about what little I have been able to do for the State. 
And, today, I have been hearing many words of generous, too 
generous, appreciation of my services. I have made a rule not 
to refer to them. What I have done is for others to judge; it 
is not for me to refer to. When I came here, and during the 
time I have laboured here, I have laboured with only one purpose 
in view; that has been repeated over and over again, but it bears 
repetition. This country is a rich country. Its resources are 
illimitable. The resources of a country are measured not merely 
by its natural resources but mainly and primarily by its human 
resources, by the capabilities, by the potentialities of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the State. On account of a wise Decree of a wise 
Queen who reigned here over 130 years ago, the system of 
education here has been widespread and has produced some grati¬ 
fying results. It has produced in its train’ also certain 
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results not so gratifying, a certain amount of discontent, 
some justified, some unjustified, a certain amount of what 
may be called a desire to criticise for the sake of criticism and a 
reluctance to labour patiently over constructive schemes. These 
are things which are necessary concomitants of education divorced 
from practical application. But, nevertheless, the material is 
there; and with that material, a great deal can be done. You 
have referred to the Temple Entry Proclamation, My credit 
for that is much less than that of His Highness the Maharaja 
and Her Highness the Maharani, very much less indeed. The 
special purpose of that Proclamation was to bring about homo¬ 
geneity. Why should one section of the people feel that they 
are different from another section, although they breathe the 
same air and live the same life? It was for the purpose of 
bringing them to the level of the other communities that that 
Proclamation was promulgated by His Highness the Maharaja. 
Having done that, having rendered the population solid, homo¬ 
geneous, the next thing to be done was to turn the energies, the 
intellectual and spiritual energies of the people, towards doing 
things rather than speaking about things; it is for that purpose 
that the University has come into existence, and this is the 
reason for pushing on with economic and industrial schemes of 
a nation-building character. What is needed for the success of 
this great experiment, in this country, is nothing save the union 
of hearts, the willingness and the desire to come and talk things 
over with each other in charity and mutual adjustment, the desire 
to work together with loyalty, loyalty not merely to small things 
but to the things that are more vital and excellent and count for 
everything in life. When this loyalty is consolidated, unified, 
nothing is impossible, and in that work, so great,' so urgent, so 
imperative, the Government of His Highness has a right to look 
upon the great dignitaries of every Church, including the Church 
( 17 ) 
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which has honoured me today for co-operation. And, if every 
one of us should put our shoulder to the wheel and deal with the 
disruptive influences as they ought to be dealt with, then indeed 
can that great work be accomplished. 

Lee me pause for a moment to refer to those influences. 
He would be a bad statesman, he would be false to His Highness, 
who merely strives to choke agitation, to suppress legitimate 
discontent, to make it impossible for the people to ventilate their 
grievances to the utmost. It is one thing to demand that 
grievances should be remedied; it is one thing to desire that 
progress should be achieved in every direction. It is quite 
another thing to destroy for destruction’s sake, to hamper for 
hampering’s sake, to put obstacles merely in an attempt to 
translate into action dreams and doctrinaire ideals which cannoc 
be immediately put into practice. That is a matter which is 
known to every statesman and every religious leader. It is only 
by stages that a person comes to perfection in the development 
of the individual soul. The position is the same in regard to 
the development of political, social and other institutions ; things 
have to be achieved in stages. Let us not hurry. A French 
saying says—“He who makes great haste on a mountainous path 
almost certainly loses his way.” Let us remember that. I 
appeal to you, Sirs, and through you to your congregation and to 
your laity, I appeal from this Hall to the country outside, I 
appeal in the name of the State and in the name of His 
Highness, for co-operation, not blind submissive co-operation, but 
intelligent, critical and alert co-operation, without which we shall 
not and with which we can surmount every obstacle, with the 
blessings of Providence (Cheers). 
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The Verdict of the Assembly. 

Non-official Resolutions of Congratulations. 

The Sixth Session of the Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly 
commenced on Monday, the 22nd January at the Council Cham¬ 
bers. 

Mr. N. Ramakrishna Piliai (Vaikam cum Kottayam ) moved 
the following motions:— 

1. “ This Assembly respectfully tenders its felicitations to 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, LL. D., 
President of the Assembly on the celebration of his 
Sashtiabdapurthi and wishes him long life, happiness 
and prosperity. 

2. This Assembly tenders its hearty and respectful felicita¬ 
tions to Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the 
President of the Assembly on the honorary degree of 
LL. D., conferred upon him by the Travancore Uni¬ 
versity.” 

The Dewan-President, Sachivothama Dr. Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar retired and asked the Deputy President to take 
the Chair. Accordingly, Mr. S. Chattanatha Karayalar, M. A., 
B. L., the Deputy President, took the Chair and the proceed¬ 
ings continued. 
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Mr. N. Ramakrishna Pillai: Sir, I beg to move the follow¬ 
ing motion “ This Assembly respectfully tenders its felicita¬ 
tions to Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, LL. D., the 
President of the Assembly on the celebration of his Sashtiahdapurthi 
and wishes him long life, happiness and prosperity.” 

After the recent grand celebrations throughout the country 
in which the members of this House and those whom they have 
privilege to represent have all taken a very active and enthusiatic 
part, it becomes but a formal matter for this House which meets 
for the first time after this auspicious event to respectfully tender 
its felicitations to its distinguished President on the celebration 
of his Sashtialdapurthi. This House is indeed justly proud of 
having as its President such an illustrious statesman as Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar; and we, the members of this Assembly, feel 
that honours done to him redound also to the glory of this 
House. To those like myself who had occasion to go out and 
see things for themselves it was truly a pleasure to see that there 
was such a manifestation of a people’s affection, respect and 
admiration for the person of the Dewan in all parts of the State, 
in every nook and corner of it and in its remotest villages. Grand 
as were the entertainments in the capital, these formed but 
a small item when compared to the celebrations got up in honour 
of the event by the humbler sections of the public in other parts 
of the State. These spontaneous and country-wide demonstra¬ 
tions of regard and affection for their Dewan must have been a 
marvel to those who were not conversant with true conditions in 
Travancore. But to those who know the country and its people 
these were but the mere expressions of gratitude from a discern¬ 
ing public for what the Dewan had done and was expected to do 
for their country. 

It has required extraordinary courage and determination on 
the part of the Dewan to resist the clamorous, mischievous and 
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organised attempts to vilify and obstruct the 'administration and 
to thwart the schemes of reform initiated by him even though 
the vast majority of the people continued to be unperturbed by 
the tumult. No obstacles would daunt or deter him from the 
execution of his duties whether' the obstacles arose in carrying 
out the Pallivasal or the Pykara scheme or any other measure of 
public utility that had been taken up. It would have been 
possible for no other Dewan to successfully stem the tide and to 
re-establish peace and contentment in the State which have so 
expectedly been disturbed for a time and to take up and continue 
the vast schemes of reform chalked out by him for the progress 
and development of the country. I do not want to advert to the 
various beneficent reforms undertaken by the DeWan—measures 
calculated to relieve unemployment, to tap the resources of the 
country and to enrich her people; but it will suffice to say that the 
achievement of any one of these important reforms would have 
been enough to make the name of any Minister illustrious in the 
history of this State. And our wonder is heightened by the fact 
that these reforms are carried out without any apparent effort, 
without notice and bustle and as if all these are mere routine 
matters of administration. We are really astonished at the rare 
combination of youthful and vigorous energy with vast and 
varied administrative experience directed towards a supreme object 
in view, namely, the prosperity of the State. The people of 
Travancore have realised how intense is the desire of the Dewan 
and how easy it is for him to achieve this object, and in the 
great task he has set before him, he can assuredly count upon 
their warm co-operation and whole hearted support. It is our 
duty to express our humble feelings of gratitude to His Highness 
the Maharaja for making the services of such an eminent statesman 
available for the good of the country. We confidently hope and 
pray that his great services may redound to the prosperity oS 
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Travancore and to the glory of His Highness Sri Chitra 
Thirunal Maharaja. 

With these words I move this motion for the acceptance of 
the House. 

Mr. M. L. Janardhanan Pillai ( Nominated ): I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the motion moved by the Honourable 
Member, Mr. Ramakrishna Pillai. A long speech is not needed to 
support the observations made by the Honourable Member. I would 
take this opportunity to express the appreciation the country has, 
particulary in regard to the industrial and commercial policy chat 
has been followed in the State during the last few years. After 
the outbreak of the war Travancore was confronted with a very 
difficult situation and, with the memories the country had of the 
last Great War, it was a great relief to find that the Dewan rose 
equal to the occasion and did everything that was possible and 
that was needed to safegaurd the commercial and industrial 
interests of the State. The public may not be in possession of 
all relevent facts to realise the magnitude of this task. By the 
middle of November, shipping in Travancore reached such a 
critical stage that it required more than the ordinary abilities of 
any man to tackle the situation with which Travancore was con¬ 
fronted. Cargo worth several lakhs had to be stored in the 
godowns of Travancore and nobody was in a position to assure 
that shipping facilities would be available. It was only the great 
capacity of the Dewan of Travancore that made it possible to 
secure the maximum tonnage possible to ship all the export cargo 
that was awaiting shipment from Travancore. The result was 
that we were able to ship all the cargo that was ready at that 
time and imports were also facilitated to a very large extent. 

Not only that. People in Travancore would very well 
remember the dire experience that they had during the last war 
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when food materials were difficult to obtain and the prices 
stood very very high. All these difficulties were got over and the 
whole question was tackled by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar in a 
wonderful manner and the result is that the people of the State 
have been assured of a very satisfactory economic gain. This 
is only one aspect of the question about which I wanted to 
say. 

The schemes with regard to the commercial and industrial 
prosperity of the State and its proper application to the Univer¬ 
sity and the various other reforms spoken by Mr. Ramakrishna 
Pillai, are sufficient to earn the gratitude of the people of this 
State at present and for several years to come. It is only in the 
fitness of things that this House should pay its tribute to the great 
qualities of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Samaswami Aiyar, the 
President of this Assembly. With these words, I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. T. C. Kesava Pillai (Kalkulam cum Vilavankode): I beg your 
permission to speak in Malayalam. 

Deputy President: Yes, you may do so. 

Mr. T. C. Kesava Pillai: rafl<o3Qj)rawo(sd> igjoul 

@51 Gcoslcoh^sg. aiaoo<oos 3 aces> 020 ( 03 o §.6r©ochilffl3mo agjfflPajo 
(BTOoiffllcaS a®g}O0 (srDiapcosfDjcrunoooo aiciol^scm wrap® rapes 

moOo maoofflarooj raPesffiaon^Pfflej aostnAoeigso) so® (DOffijsxmro era®! 
raooajaPaororoP®?) crPcoitQrapiyffliftasrig GnjOcftonraPao ruidBo 6i«a mtinrop 
frucafiji&ffiro coa^os socojo fflcaosnsosno 0 . oruapGCUojjmcscii) 

and) rrul. a_fl. (D02scruJ0ffil<3rog!jd> gnaflssirarffl ffliQ^Prruoocno tascgjoo 
raPaoec/o-jaio ojapooi tfto^ 5 SBfflaomoo raison isroegoDo gjapos aajogjl 
gl©§yme ailead) ajlflJOfflloWasocnnralcfiaoo. (Sroagaoo §doP© 3 ©ajcgfl 
gas cftogjfiSBCo A0^<s»l.ti6 ©ruarwocsil <ft>osnacrra ngjaflejo rapes 
apraioo(^ol©ei socul ttucroiocossBOo ffirom©.u> o^gooojo ojejraiacnllrai 
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arm ^ralcMrmfrooaTi 0 . (§op§W nQcaisBolejo (g^l^oaf^aujcoTl 
ejo (sto<2§qoo ojej.go iQjoJffiro^.oJl|6Ti§ 0 ■ (SYaS2®ajaaej roaltfsaTlanoo 
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®'®fflararrjpaaa g^njesaal^ (8fiJ3<ft>£D® o®rm oralej ffirDdaflarooicyan] 
oruaroalolxy msnjl®6 oKtstcraloffl truoaxwl craa° Q^acrnfscmcg^o sioabTl 
<2c06i6n§ smb maocoraflmiastta''. ©b cruoaa®] taiO^-ajcoTlai a® ajuolm; 
cftogjffioajTleraofrranro o^asflajo mcioa(oassaaj u fOTictsacn^acftasn^ saio 
tfe^fflaaiaasmorao cnadjaologcfteiSSGsQqjo gctsajaasmcmqjga. aoDiOiroaca) 
(Tuoco®T| t aao6n')“ oraroiltsi (STOaroAsajl^lrol^omS 1 '. saa^Qjjfaajanajo 
o®mogg.2§ §)Cru°anj0onlcftiagi aJg&la>al©{>®s] cejasaocTOsn£ u . sioi 
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affism f)cru“on)acral n^crralssBaoa ajejailcorororl©^ c&osmmsn^. taro 
6SBlaaaa8aa sa^ojjanjacrucsffl cuoslgja a®crio crflomjaalaj gpjo&cqss 
ojasna 11 craa^as fficoafflassaoj ro^raacnnfyac&aeni'’. ajalssacn^paej gro 
6maBTo> (suDoSocffiffiacraaacesil arssoa(@o_jroro)l«J& ac&asnfajanrarg) 0 cEoraacra 
saoioraocQ) cnaxijlcBQjoiaTOitsai cuxi crul. ajl. ffl02cn.'Jo® r ]<3TO<g<& rarDajr&ca 
§as sosnaajosoio acaaoreosna''. (sra<8§aaaYo>'!aaii>o oan^sja^a^cfoTl 
alnrao sDoflasoj.aj a<fta6n§a§crr3.®lcro3 cn>aualcyl|ga.g3 u craa^as 

sacOjoaa)36n§asna u . ^ralacra cruosaicrual^aa a® ijysacQ/o raromao 

6 m°alcffll®f) QjcrrKSQjafe tsrarga i%6Ua^®lc2)a6na u 3 ffl®£3>ac&36n§ rarog) 
oruJltafflltSaaoi oJaslgj a®ama 6 no° orosgaoo a^cmitHj'lajlracrng) 1 '. 
Dgjomatoia aiaog^cu(orn>l ®6 fmaanacrroo aaaama cajaan^raalerngja. ro)l®afl 
raiao^oladao gpomaroiraoral&jcsa ®roG§arao goollas aajogri|g£@o aoa 
iga<a>osn§l®l<eacm©o a.ojg^aai> tsajatftonagaaaca cfto^ffiBag. ecosuacy 
§(8(orra6n§@ (®l®ajl«nao(^olaej a(ga®a® (sagseca/aiaroo .unarBynooSaj 
tflAjlrmaiocdn^aa. a® mao ot®1 < 00300°. ralraaTlraoo^olaaaa-jocal qjIgs 
uassBfflcsi ajea®ffl<oirolajo Q-jojosmsojaa cTasgiarlcorissa saacSjasn^ 
gjoalsaio® fflaajaalo^jffljjiroaaol^ a_i&i a,®ocaleo 3 fflsmca§.o gsnao 
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ea51|snf"- isrog) ooffl1oo»s)^moaa.@ ®l®ooi cooa.g^ajlaaasas lyaacao 

<znaom ra!a<aa3jo ojaclcesmasm'’. ffiiLooKa’otJtra'ajaa. sssmojosaismio 
§@sl cn^c99 (STOOTjarootSnJaflflramoccD ajei truoa>raPt&Oo;fl«a ®d>cr> 
sfnm coOotal rcnWiT)ro>ao(g£olffla&o rnffllroacBalaasiosnia)® 

omroTlcro aCsecnia-^Aajo oArol^aljyfflaosnflffllascm (Brasgaoaorra-^o 
(3roajcrti(DiarD)l(D6 fflTOcraffia-'jBiGdjasrsrs) mGqjas ca<ofo)Oj)i2!06no''. 

(2)0dCB0SmjUQJ(22) ffiaOOfflOSOOjlfflailO <ft3£l®g l ' ) rt3f|®3Ojl®00® 

o)®6 ffloss©3QpltftiaacQD taroemAocsaJBBSngocejlKsma offcnossp) 
oroagjo fflo©®os)smfflT'fe4o railrajajWoo^olaej ajaieDcoesBea^o 
ogjecfcoaji^ 6iKB fflaDOffloBoaflffloio ceflsplco6 ffligjcealcojgaalalOTao 
ffloSjurariaD (i_ifijaj)a> cno 2 <a§.o &6nsodn|sn§ u . sra,-o>i©m rtgscfro roil® 
ojl-moo^olfflej ojfij oruoaaiscDcaieacQJo orumajmesBea^o agjSt&oail 
^ (qj uiaral^jotoi (oo^jioraDao sroslcyeploqjo «cnfflB0o<fl8 

dcMifflojo gsmoajc&ajjgjg. a®mosa ibi®sc)o©«j® gjafrm'o.orafl Q-)a)«j®! 

^pcgas ^InjlCTrnlffl'oflramoOo m{l(®®mT^fflcfta«neo6nD°. 

rtnlaaoTlrajotagolaoio o£}«s aoco<3YCj)o a®<]@) oro^ao aTsotoo&jo 
fsrD@ g>smsl (Broo'ic^rmrtsflcrD gDom©®® asailGajoosni> a(g(ia_|o§©<fto 
6 m o\>ocoiasnT>.®o 6 no“. iSTOrtnlfflcn ascnsl rnlciraYgan-rnflcmeaisnsg) 
ifyaiOTsIcflsiooi <soo6,ru°saJ3(?)| oj@o ®1 ara®® £aJce>ffll;fl9ar>®06ft& o . 
gD 68 B)©m fS)l<ffiQnro) 3 o®ol»ato a^gs saco®© a^gg cruacorm) ms 
cnoo&jo ©o oo^(D 0 cii?lcrD ]®6 §D(ismos)£>osn§ ®ro®)©d)o mjA£i culai 
(oojo (sroo'ioooat) <TuocolcMaD(U)osno u . caejo ®^ffi3oj|roiao(^ol©at>o 
cnaa<j 99 eoj 6 n§l ajeigso (Qjcurovilcssrrn.'isflcrao aaQomoBoajraflffljacn 
rryifflaj sfflsma.o® ia_[oooauo(i!QOffio<ff30fnf!3)lmo orjeomo^aia q_)<b> 
amltsscm crvnjlaaioimaicib crvd crv). ail. rooairmjDffllsrQgjti flroajti 
ca©a srocrasaoslcffsom §b<d isytscDwazm) 6 KS>ori aoo<b§®oofl ailob 
(OTD 6 Si 3 mo. isroegacj coJU3o®!o.wai®4 a® aa'io-ajaacaimofflsrnmBo s® 
sm(n>iQg)@«i®fooffl6(TiiTTOo iruoaa®] (mz)S§aQ<raro>lffloiiO ojioec®© 

aaOo SaJoajo, (scjuoat&asnii®rif^ 0 em.'Oiceaaaotb flnfflcmaqjo, (ruffla®! 
tTOfflarnpaa ®igp truoooca'ffiigj. (Ojlraojlnnoo^A s> satfooeioai©© 
<sn>s§ao.a®l©abo coocEacucaii) _<STOGDcr^®lc00dB> ®©ap ©ajcgjemrtnoaia 0 . 
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A SASHTIABDAPURTHI SOUVENIR. 


Srimati T. Narayani Amma B. A. (Nominated): I have very 
great pleasure in supporting the motion. Sashtiabdapurthi is a happy 
and auspicious occasion in the life of any person and much more 
so in the life of a distinguished personage like Sachivothama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, whose life has been one of glorious 
achievements. Indeed, there is none who can look back to 
his past career with greater satisfaction and to his future 
life with greater hope than the distinguished Dewan of 
Travancore. In Travancore he has given a new life and impetus to 
every department of administration and has introduced new 
schemes of far-reaching importance which mark the dawn of a 
new era of greater progress, greater prosperity and greater glory 
for Travancore. The Sashtiabdapurthi of a Dewan who has 
rendered such signal service to Travancore and whose administra¬ 
tion bids fair to produce even more glorious results in the 
future is undoubtedly an event of national importance for 
Travancore. Ic is only in the fitness of things that, following the 
demonstration of popular joy in connection with that happy 
function, we, the members of this body should also pray the 
Almighty to shower His choicest blessings on our President. 
With these words, I support the motion. 

Mr. M. Ramiah Pillai (Chirayinkil cum Nedumangad): I have 
great pleasure in supporting the resolution moved by Mr. Rama- 
krisbna Pillai. In doing so I would move that the words “ The 
celebration of” in the resolution be deleted. The resolution as 
amended would read thus 

‘‘This Assembly respectfully tenders its felicitations to 
. Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar LL. D„ the 
President of the Assembly on his Sashtiabdapurthi and 
wishes him long life, happiness and prosperity/’ 
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I hope the amendment will be accepted by the honourable 
members of this House. 

Deputy President: Is the amendment accepted by Mr. Rama- 
krishna Pillai ? 

Mr. N. Ramakrishna Pillai: I have no objection in accept¬ 
ing it. 

Mr. K. Kunju Paniker, B. A., B. L., (Mavelikara cum Kunnathur ): 
I also support the motion. Of all the people in the State, 
Ezhavas owe a debt of gratitute to Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. Though the Ezhavas in Travancore are numerically 
superior to any other community in the State, I say that they 
were given the full human right, full citizenship only after the 
assumption of the administration of Travancore by Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar. I say that with special reference to the Temple 
Entry Proclamation. Though the Temple Entry Proclamation 
was issued by His Highness the Maharaja, it was brought into its 
full significance solely by the ability of Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. Had it not been for the efficient executive power of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar I am of opinion that the Temple Entry 
could not have been an accomplished fact as it is enjoyed today. 
Outside Travancore, in British India, they, under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi have attempted to get the temple entry with 
full significance and we see the ludicrous failure in that part of 
the Empire. I find that in Travancore even distant pollution 
was observed. Therefore, Temple Entry has been effected in its 
complete significance solely because of the administrative 
capacity of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. I submit that 
for single matter alone the Ezhavas owe a special gratitude 
to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Not only the Ezhavas but all 
the backward sections of the Hindu community owe a debt of 
gratitude to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar for Temple Entry. As 
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for the ability, capacity and talents of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
the mover has referred at length to those things. With these 
words, I support the motion before the House. 

Mr. T. T. Kesavan Sastri [Nominated) \ 6K»aoi> cugaro cruGoroo 
nUGiomo^^sncfflosno'’ §d<d aajeafliajffltra ®roooca(eflcS 9 cm@ u . slojoai 
lymhoodjolfflcdjo rn<c^j6Tij u 3cx^(afollfflcQ) (ffTasolcesictjJo <m®c/oom;cftiCtec9<3 
nruoafl 32 ) 0 tfla aojjo aa-icg^om ggtg g.oJ(«iflfUaJa(OW) aJlolKTnoGSBBsn? nj® 
raei^sl §. S) sn§ nT> 3srro'’strood) annJ0ffllc99cfn@ u . aonomoea; crudi crul. 
n_fl. aofflcruJoffll (SYOgjd (BroajrocftOo ggdjlsfflrao) sasmsorno ca><sgj[Oo by® 
cruosigo (8racroa^fflwr?lcQ)ffl0 3fn<8^}o. rrucft>£j acnSBBjio&jo (sraalmoamod) 
oooooed) (jejotftQjcTuliSDffiOcQ) e<flfii©isy(sojoacn ojIgosaiiOCTalcTO <sisy : 
ra&cinocffllgasmG^jo isrcxsgaoo srastno tBr®aogl^j@°. raftaojlrmoo^dj 
ssoo'tJidW ®o@®gJo soraa aasjojofTfulcaOocas(Sci_icajd ®r® fflooctflco) 
truoaoJOTSoai (sratsgoOffluirooqjo raroglaoCGWajocro aipIskshcj. ey<s<mj 
<efl^o ffiooofflospaj foUfflffiiaaflffleaKSgjofflai ®t>ojcranr\)i?) 8 oa 2 )® 3 sas!S ml 
®^cn) u ffiffisfnsB9 oa)dojL£.oo_io®?l(§(U)cno3fl (oa^cStaaiamilcra orudxsaio 
ojffll oruaoocgjffiBgso® iji-)OJ(!rb)cn 6 Si 30 o rarae§QOo oac&oc8s>a6nf. goraTi 
colas ®a'.is: 0 6 II loo)ocLicftiOODo (Tuosojcrtul^ ojcrraffiojcrn (=}<i>cn)dn<ijrcj> 6 Bi 3 §.e 
oioao ooa<mla?jflra)o uoacTroffiotfQtaajo roiaaio Acoo^sujejolfflc® ijyao 
tra'a-jWopjo ofljo^l|§a© moaoeso aotssiocrilsajio-aflglgjegjo. syssb 
aao cdlfflcroo sosmaniggjSSKSaoo orot&ai a,ejoa)gj3aoffl3<a>cajora5 raflasojl 
mooted) agsrdlffia>a>'’cnl|ooloa)l(o 5 oralaroo a®caS. qQ)< n&. ad), 6Qjks3o 
£ 5 Jsld 8 «< 8 ioqjo s)aJc^l(ola 9 Srrra. crvd mil. oil. fflofflcrujoffilffirao^ii csracud) 
Afasis ojjcftadlffiooooasmjfflrara (arotEgoorarolfflciio ao©cfloOoc?ajatAjo 151.) 
aooon.’ltfisioajT.ffiliMnidlgj. ffiaDOfflosoaj rcT!astscncnlcsaotoq)0 coossjffiOTraxgjo 
QjlooJonroa^djo nJla&ffijssBajOKKoi) (mosgoDOttslema^ snjagssonssBOo 
c99sn§oca ffiraojjaaaooa) sn^Qjosniagffioooasroopt&Oo oaaasfsjsu^eo^m) 
atnio^sl 03)6890 lytebOUDlanffioasloi^liTO. raflraajlrrnoo^dlajo ffloigfl 
an'ajo Qana 3 °Sj 6 tya^roTO)l <maGaei 3 nao 6 SBOa .tooaoaaocnflnBnn®. oruajfii 
<D3o (BTOsgooitJialaoio <&°l®rdisica) isxjaflrobl^.' (inonotucdl. cy^o<d<& 
6B13O0 «t®oeel^.- (of|(C9Qilaj)oo(^.dlffl6 aratsgaoaahfflaio ..osuoai u ^j6ry. 
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i^aioj 0 cruxulsojorni® (jOTOggojigflotjo (TDaflacLioioKjia 
q4<do cfeogorDc^o s>Qj 558 D 0 g)(i 'slajooi) oru<& mi). aj). aae2ffloo1cni(D6 
©cnoaooejsjo a>o©aa> g.snsoailfflsnn.mO'xfl aatiiaagygg. ag)crno®o 
^<sq_joOo Qg)@ao© <ruoooJcn©BOo g.6n§o«iri^fflsrErrra aJocniooi 
ODlaifflfeDloQDg), og)© gcm. <Bfls 5 iD!mrol ®5 acncnjasuBJo oraGgaDrarof] 
fflolo QjjcftfflTlcDoaDoffiiffijo sroolsra»a)l(?cB«cno. <e,sp]6wi©ace>ogjo 
GOJOiwrocEojfflo cftogcnl §.®5a&nsmo aajagaAoanf'’ alioejscJolooioai) 
coojaeraooa iu]n_o° onv^gal <al. o®a. &<&. oflfiit&omoe|(D sraojii 
cSjOo fflojo^ itj-jcr^oaicT) cyucu© arejl.oJIfflldM.'na. av<& orul. ail. 
moacn.' jaffllorag^fi) btdqj(?>&§. as fflaoo&cQiocojrtac&Oo (Q_)oaocnDc9Gta>cci)o 
(prOnDoiuil cr^otoc&sSBOo g. 6 D§o* s, 2ifmsli2 ; j33Uffla_j§c8)3q;o anjcgj ®^0 
oeoov gocrra CDOtDO&ffiora) ajoefl^paflcffaaio. (^IsulffimlfflfnflttsmoCo 

«n)OT2<nn^pa£j ffica cr)i3fl3©GfflK5)os§(isrD) ffioaelonfflosrnfflgjo odojIgojo 
rarbiffiffldio aoaelmajo a < a'.‘o°SjSrya 4 iTjira! aloaarcn'adio gay^iaOo 
o^)©G®0)0a®0®n®OT0 a^trra a_io6YiJre)ol(a)lc3ffloa?) icycoocirva. iC ceiqh)] 
®o<i> ^sfnQ^srnfflooQnQjaDOffli ooKjOfflrn'ila^pOT ^aalralas Qj<Dlgj 
” a®an aJ5truJlCTOj£ijcr)Gfflo(Cits)0(o5 commas elajoaiefl 
<sroQj(i>A§.as cryGcoogcnaoco) srasfoo fflo^jaJralaaJio socryaffloca) go 
aaQJjaoj^®i30oc99 rnlaocnaoocSl.oTof’lKBaacrro a^grr^fflooi) oilaojail 
c06iOQ4<Tnrmo5fnfflgja gg« arocuoruo mallei afieojeocrao aj)cfflo&ioc®oQJOD 
ffioco) siaiooi) mjfljlGoiD.oroiacA auti aru). a_fl. iooiznroJoKlorDgjii 
fflraajtiajOo ©C 0 ). mil. aag). g>q>. a 0 ®i. a 0 t 56 . ao\ (sroaiiftiOoBGo ctdoj 
ffiocoa65B§.o a.®a>s®o®ro>ra° asnso&aooocaajoal siooaoo iQ_):c:»!flld 3 a 

tSoTHo §gq) &o_iQta&iaja.arc» «^!tsmo©i)fflooai) (SiDcra^eDcBsicijjo axucg 


railitsaD.tnoOigolaai (Broojc/Bscnasjaas ^.cmsmoPn^caim)le4o 
(STOGgoDo (syt&slg-jlcflacro <®0:04oJ<g)®3Gaa!;° ODDaDO^SSBsacpjo 
Q-jGfWjAo fgrDcran^ffllaeojocrao (yc&ooolcy'dwojicro^aa, 

(QJ3OTjc9, (TDC13@S)‘0t0) gOSSOfflCT) 3 aJGoaOCOaaJ^SgDtejQpjo aajigaAO 

ggmo. ggoissvowi iq-jcdo 0 ® om^eoanssoa^ aaiooxD cnjdj|ariy’ara>o 
ffiacTvooVa.ajc^ig§a ®oct ^<*>000 mj£?ao® 
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65BOo sxasfflonrrao ©njcgfl^gja nfb u <20fflcft§.o ®K>QjriDTUg)3ocQ>65Q<a o SKnarA 
gJOofflnjg <ru®3DX!;QJo CTU£i0n.J(D6BB§.®2)gJ0o <3Ya<8§aC>.ml 

©oio Gojrolcroo ©ajraac^o isro col a> 20)1*0 tnjocoralajJoaQffiooo 

Afflg. 

Mr. J. E. A. Pereira (Commerce and Industry,- South): Sir, I 
wish co associate myself with the congratulatory expressions 
pronounced by the Honourable Members on the Sashtiabdapurthi 
of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan- 
President of this House. In doing so, I shall try to be 
as brief as possible, for the simple reason that it is quite 
unnecessary to dwell at length with his qualities of head 
and heart as he is one of the best known personalities of India. 
His breadth of outlook and humanitarian views are best known 
in the emancipation of a section of people who were denied 
God for a long period and granting them entry into temples. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has made his mark in many 
spheres. In politics, in literature and in administrative functions 
he occupies the front rank. 

In fact, the future historian of India would not be 
able to find a personality so colourful as Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar among her nation builders. He is a 
brilliant advocate, a student of art, a man of letters, possess¬ 
ing a wide outlook on life. The modern conception of 
life is' that longevity is only six score and ten. At the 
Sashtiabdapurthi a man is expected to attain the full maturity of 
wisdom. If this is so, we can very well hope that the future 
achievements of Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar would eclipse all 
his previous records. Wishing him several years more of useful 
life I support the motion before the House, 

Mr. Kottaiil P. Abraham, B. A., B. L., (Muvattupu^ha cum De- 
vicolam): . Sir, in supporting the motion I wish to add a few 
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words to what has already been expressed in this House. 
The Sasbtiabdapurthi of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was cele¬ 
brated with joy throughout the length and breadth of Tra- 
vancore. It is only in the fitness of things that his birthday 
was celebrated with such acclamation as his services to the State 
were of immense value to the people. So, it is no wonder that 
His Highness the Maharaja was pleased to confer on him the 
title of “ Sachivothama.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s name will be remembered as 
the Dewan-President of this Assembly and so it behoves this 
House to remember the happy occasion of his Sashtiabdapnrthi 
by offering him our heartfelt felicitations. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s name first became familiar a 
decade ago when he appeared for Travancore as an Advocate 
pleading for our claims according to Interportal agreements. 

When His Highness the Maharaja assumed Ruling Powers 
we see Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar as the Legal and 
Constitutional Adviser to His Highness. Then he became 
the Dewan of the State and for the last three years we see 
him in that capacity. His achievements as the Head of the 
Administration were always a series of successes as his life 
throughout has been. He is the father of the present bicameral 
legislature of which this Assembly forms a part; he has 
played a prominent part in bringing out the historic Temple 
Entry Proclamation. Of the development schemes which he has 
carried out the Pallivassal Hydro Electric project is proving a 
boon to the industrial progress of our State. Then there is the 
Transport Scheme the benefit of which the people have now 
begun to enjoy and understand. These are some of the very big 
schemes which would prepetuate the name of Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyer in Travancore. His personality and qualities are to 
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be remembered by us for ever to be respected and loved. He 
is gifted with a dynamic personality, winning manners, a wide 
knowledge of men and things, and, above all, a uniform sympathy 
for anybody who comes into contact with him. As the President 
of this House he was always alert in keeping and maintaining 
its prestige and decorum. At the same time he is solicitous about 
the prestige and privileges of the Honourable Members who 
form this Assembly. The dignity and prestige of our University 
has been added to by its conferment on him the tittle of LL. D. 
Sir, this House feels proud in having as its President one who has 
been pronounced by no less a person than the late Mr. Montague 
as the cleverest man he has come across. May God give him 
many more years of useful life. With these words, I support the 
motion. 

Mr. K. R. Narayanan (Vaikam cum Kottayam): oru® crul. oil. 
iBoacmJocBltsra^d) o®<o6. o®®5. cud). <syoai<i><ft§.«is f^atf^a^a^dtsTl 
raTOaotBmaslcSQrro igo odlosucasiOTtai aruo6Qjcnjolxy a® 
fflaroshkjo nx'oomofDlcaaoraflssaioDitsii a<® gonjSPaifflcrxTti oblejcalcoi 
QjlcmoaJQjo (ts51«sculmo(§olfflei ass aojojoal) a®cm rnlejGaT)<o& ora 
(TOoJtDoaiOjdocQTlefliffQo. o®s)Ciio snjagfflocnsia-jsj <s-.]^ad"|r?»al> (aoss(£@l 
AetoK^ojefTfldBaA (Sroair&t&Oo ojcsrarai^csojosiai oJlfflcmotearrucseoea 
cBsiomos fSTDQjasfme&Oocsa'’ aJodaooro^snsodsaornocffll crud>, crul ail. 
(Da®rrnJOffiloraOiucgj' ®oom>oa>ra>)' <s<aai©ig-j(SQj'o8CTjQjlao6i2jfflo 
a-iofflgjSQjloraemrnrlao fflaoofflosaooj roflflsmrogjpann a 
Q®maga.(S)06no u . ag)©cs<n>o a<&ogpocar| o®(g)<scQjo c@ooo6ni<ft>a3d>l 

0raGOOca)etdM3i2o§icaOo e<sa©rsyffiQioocir)calgjofflr!n ohoasfflijya.ftoSTial 

fflldwcmrorlcto'ara oj®1qdo®o ajraOTSe&aasorreg&gs afljlQjoroocjoj-aocor 
aes oroocomhcmg}. izo^ehaoljooQjo oj&i orflsaicnjocn'ca^ffiSQ^o c§oJ 
ffllttA'ogj^ecmo eicftflio otb^aOo Cceas^ijy eaicffiasrorDhffloottshaacQn oil 
ai(btracnsBB§.o chl(@a_\6fnssB§Lo msroalotflsiosriglRactnroflom aaco^j 
ffiraraio^o aooaroilDjettJioio^o (^sl gogjoaracarootol fficafn^ig-jeojconorworl 
moo(&eiaocai ass <sracrordlt&mo a 5 ri§ 0‘ 9< flaai cru-ajlaojasimacri) oruti 
orui. ail. (ooffiorojoffllsrocgasas ity^porofl o®©cqjo. jgooaictfloafflo 
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cftOTE. @TO(S)ffl<fij05n§06nD o 5 OOlOOT) Ig-JOffloS.TSKslini gonj ffiacQlSl.OTSgJ 

ool o^QCYcnffiTlajo (njotruoffllc96ioffl. / mcoj]ff8CTr)3(!34 OTT.arooffllspcuoaJo 
cnlej-xUltci Ocra (gj^aflsmoaJffiocaflroKslcrao a® era arooa?) ojoswjt®©". 

moa^oi eaaioeqjffls t&oeio c&SPlsrm-mlcTO sca-fiio (Brnmnam^ 
&jss 003 s1ai3oftsloQ3) ejeitflscm.TOlcro mao aiaoro <ftOOT»lffli<SdM6ni 
OTDcoilcLinrra. cn><& crul. a_fl. ®oascrujoQ))iaTti<gje& raflifflojlnsioo^olfflei 
gfflsmo cacsgsjoog) a®orcno<® *oai^§ml&io<nne!8cra a®craga.g) 
m£?ffl<sagjOSoJc9^o <arodlco)oo- (srortriustatfslcroocn) fflOn23 u B°lco) Q_]3cffiao@ 
smo, oro)OoocftS)§, ra®W>ce>»§, c&cnjoAaoffll gaud) ^mocuocua© 
Si® 1 iziol^oc&osnfldsmr) o<ta (gjmoma£)§®ro>l£J06ra 0 (Si®e§aoo 
gnoilos srosfno <&8cgoogg u . raoSjsiralfflCYDO ajei gacniorgicoicrao sra 
efnoma>Qj[Oo1 (BrerafldSjAcflacoffiooa) cnl<©aJ6r i n6SBOo a-iooajsajljy 
fflifeoanflKBorra, oirosaBsimcQj^g. Ocra aj®m,3ro)lfiiosra> u ooosflfflcroo cruo 
mcniDjojo ravscAosajo taosrnlcBcefafflnsgs 0 . osaal^joswo^o c&oorflgjo 

draioqjo aaoaraaoaaSl daiscssem seiocracamoTItoa ci)6®Tlaj.aj3c&>06n§ csaja 
dhoab ojsiajlcsaafflffldio qolmoisnso Ggol^edtaaeio sxfcosni mWijy 
co'otruo <rL)ocolca5)OQjctr)f!5)06ra“. aJOca&s, n vtb crul, ail. ffloacrujoml 
<BTDCg<& @3® Q.I612ulcqjS)5 cftigStSSiOiui) tSiS^OO aUCT3(i@®TO)l®i QjSiail 
(ooaj®K»lffloi)0 f24<«.3ai ailsl.34 crua3<i>(3®ro>l®6 ecsmaaoc® Oogajo 
n49>ailceaooa,o ojloolffl<eao6n§l«smo. gqiosiotors cnlraoooaqjo^sofflcin 
ajjosmora @°loaisfr)lc£j)o Qjeoojocolcesioa® ®o8Sj©ks) ocs qjc/doctbjco) qjks 
ctrrrooaoaa ransaioso, rnl(@aJ<srr)6SB<saaS a®!TOlralsoaom eusaajl 
(^ctnaiooQjcu <Brocs§ao©ero)ra6r®o cal sacra a®cra§g.g)s>t03O6n5 (tnsion cnoo 
m>Q§aos>zm agjooojc g,<B>s®K»«»<sea>o§( 2 £sl csraaoa^ffllscaosmraoacno. 

cruajl®QJ 3 ®K 5 ) 2 ol) cruci crul. ail. ffloacru-ioanaragjii ®rocu<ft 
cS;§.os aiu,-A) 0 Sj 6 ru 0 ea 4 «jrol a®22 aocrucarofto (mgsneioaailo^o, rai® 
(Mcrvo ora fflcEbOgjisroilao ^cAajc&smo sma<s<slleffloio£> cril@aJ6m«5irol 
eaoocrjjo ojlacboacrrcoralsaljomjo rnlspajcfcOo aflool<s»lffll<flecmOTocffll 
Aosmoo. <5ro<®£,®g. twasiTio ml era u siradiaOo a®@ 

6n4@olaiamo6rrD 0 , a®g3) rosoioscasiofflmosno', crnlssojlmoo^olam 
Q®©. 231©0 ac^aDlaacrasni a®ocTngjo 0 ®raa1qjerasrrs u . srosgao 
mtfnabo QjjaraTlfmjfflffiKnaaol^ 6®oai ocrao rorarm ajoecasrefflo 
QjrajfBlgj- ^©aioafflsmmoaacm cruii crul. ail. ®officruJ3al<Bro§}cb 
(19) 
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fflroaxi&'affls <9>gfg®* 36n i Q'wt’ i?odcnjoajfflfflca>gjo 

tsma<fl9ang) u , aolfflafiRsua aJ&airoajo&sTO ^Ji^Qjoafflaiimcqjo amoiflffll 
fflcefi.osnslffl^tsamo. 

ggaflffls cruacDJorcnWaaGtt a_j(oiajosicft>0o a_ifiJ@o sii&o5n|ai 
rm1|5rt| u . ojagDcuarrussi ojeocn?®:® (n) 0 6mauu]^ ocrraasinf ficua^oa 
rnj$^acT>ocafTVffl(oinil(cs6 6rmoai<maoro cnl(®n_!6moS)Aj(^. gjsal 

ojorrusi a_i@Dfcnl Q®s)cm oaio30jcTU)l^'lss©'roogo a«s qjsytoiacesiocnja 

caTltoaofWj a«s ena£ioy , “.a..)c99Q)0&a4 sitaocA ajgalajocruaflcii sijuma scna 
<ml gora aJ®o®i ^ejo fuTlcaajlraooi^olfflaJ m.'ocrxioMicft>cn|&] ojsssmo 
ecrooscnaoo® qks nfij§OT»]®6 affinal aaaaacrtDS>a cfeog^o 'Braojlrtnce'sHfa) 
aosra < ’. (ooffijOTnl®&i (gffllaJamfflo§.c9)Oo gjsalnjQamDiajigDfgn aJ®o 
sajjfflocasfflatno oJOswirasgjoOo aJlc^foflrol'sraTOjsaJOcajOfflra) ro)s>ct&o <ao 
gjajffllojosl moculrw'ejocmaofflsfnaio ceiosmlcasioai cTil^aJcacffiOOTffls 
aiigOjErailci rnlmo i^paliy «v>A cnD. qj). rojorrujoffll^ra^A fsroaiii 
cft§,ffls i , 3)(2Cit)osffl®ra)j .'SY®motc6!Drmfflcffl, mgan.woflaaio ■w®ealfflfflacQn 
Bo (g_j-'rols*Oo ^ojlfflsoj^oaio oroa.-TODCo (STDcnldBjfflacftccJlgy. ool© 
ojsfnssBOo svoooaasmmo ®ra$§o£>o (jyaj'sfoflsjcajOorrf < 0 >asm|j^. cn)(@ 
ojACmoate fflaojroocD^al^j. rnliraj.usmo cgtigolaaocrosa avrmsorm 
Ojjo n_]ffllaOOffl®3Co <S> 6ngQt9aoaoaB fflanoacT>mj’<fl>ra)a3)o ®TQ(S@aDl(CirO)l 
CTOSnf. 

§n<!) ffloffij^ojloiiaio jisnsaiflacTn ©cmo6fK>“ ajsai°gf|,e<3 tr\)cy I 
rru" mcb crvSl. o_Tl. ma2<n>joaTi®roegl<i> ggaflssxora) <3ros)s>aJOJcn><& 
mr^csilracTr) <B>aej<8®9 elaiocital si^coxBaonaojo §d<d cejo^trralroooojil 
atsocio ojejQ-joojoajQjo <ar5<8§aDS)0Ka <a>oamocii(8ajocn>l£j6nf J . an® 
m)O3(i)S6aBalffleJgJ0o oig®® aiiofl (incno tail n\>jltft>«f|t8QaT>ro)](o6 anti 
(Tul. a_Tl. fflaanroJoalfflrQ^ii c&osmicesem orucrnsomccso fflaQaacncru'’ <s> 
(rndyo ggacifijcnlcQjaasn®''. go® ©TOaR)o5m“6£)a^(o6rolcTK>®c&o6n§ q®© 
<fl)d3aaoaaco) rol(£ 3 ajsm 6 SBCo siaucgiitiflaocgotiaaiajo (arociflos 
scqjoOo (5YQS0oao cr\)ffisoaicnacQ)o§®sl orujlcatiflifiacno. srosgaDroroft 
fflaio ailcraoeJsQjSDl, onaslcsn-iassa ac^aOo, roaKj(simo)a§§& mattsi 
ggcii nfl(ssQj6m35BOo croc^d3§crnrof)aDg<a tracwa^fflcaimootasmo. 

QDlo0a4a^c0)6eBal(o6 ffloffiffloss^o n®crro§isgD g.iaro)223cai gfflsm 
roroTlcra Qjos«rm(?QLja3srro u . srofljweQig)} aaafflasjarosmo n®rrra <j_io 
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snmoati cog] sastoataonasno 0 tarotmloo. goJlas m-^cfla atta ©aaffla&j 
srasfnmgj, fflsn§ oofflraosjsrafflosnoaa©'’. fflaa^oissiajooqjas caoeigg 
oojDOfflo^ooj ®oacr>gpa!)l©30iro. §nonace>a§ ojosqjIOo oozoaoraas @®sm 
Eoanti. ara ®omaoi>o @®siTio®naon oig®® Gc®osao203jTlalcSs<scnJoOo 
®snf ffloaoaoKsffls igosfoo a®ooojo (srDslraoaaocQ)1ffllasffl£2nrroag.®)lcra 
oroocraooialgj. gnoflsa®®) tsrocrucarorjaoftaTO toros* GnjoAag. rsraao) 
twtoocftrm a^racn cnoolcssiag. g.oj<3ajo 2.sn§a=ssnr> <aos3(^so ajeio 
oojaoo anigiag. ooacraaas) amaoolc&aio i-oilRsajlrooo^olajsnso&og. 
oolc®l«nool(@aJ6fnsB80oiflalso£in®i aoooroosoaj trolssoicnr^lom &ajsa 
ao!c96ioai crurulsQjoTOiacii) orutfr crul. ajl. roocaoruJoaslfflio^A avoniSD 
oo3iftffl§. ®ra(s§ao®)oncY8 (BYs<5®3COjS3sn§Ocaffl§ a®aioga .-srgc/aocru 
sesoctb anj^crnlgj. fflroagoDOKjOcro o3ao£a u ^6^o^ftrfc^caooQn a®ano) 
srmmtsojaOo tmatm o®cnlc6So oaoa^siffl^a^rort^eoiooQflfflgj a®oto <n>ouo 
coo <s<B>ocrni, (Hraegaomoilfflaibo aa.aj®raojo tft.snaos6 o±maj“Sj6^a^sjKB) 
cojocoTI ogjoro Qjiaojnri)lc06)ocii o^ajraalcoJ'lgjj ffio®c&iffivo)l®5 aJOcolcoT) 
^gg. a®6iu@Daffifflcrr) ajooo>oao<3<a. tsrotsgoDo raarm n3doai°s^ myogram) 
cQiomTl o 0 oto° ajoo?)cro®)fflcft.osnf mro®) anoraJcnTlcesioo tsTosgaD®®)! 
stcibo aigtsfflocDjo tsiacm ongj©ra<acojato6 sroioot tmotoflaoi ®i®ooo 
crul^ ojAeolgjlscBosns rai©ajdojm)gj. 

Mr. N. John Joseph ( Nominated ): oru.aj)<8aioraK»m anni crol. 
ajl. ffloarrujotal taroo^ti a*. cru). an®. go, q®(s6. q®®5. cu51. tsroaui 
ca,§.as aMt^jsrya^roroTla^offliaa^fflsfnaDa) ®lt^aio ®rocu)o6ai“gflco)](o6 
olceaoc&oi^aojcgsTnaffloro 6QjaoaaorofflcLj§ aaosaiti ®offl@g^.-ulgg. 
(8raaj(i)<aOo o<fl)06n|ojcm"l|sa. itytsarao-uira srroocro ooo&gaiocnil a_flcii®>a 
sagcr®. tsrosgaoo tgrotalao crudjLoa tarotioDoi rtnaonttyasno 0 . rruti 
mTl. o.j1. ©asDouJaffiltaro^ti (sronjA<aaa toflraaojltinao^ti alajociisf) 
aDOcal Risings" (Oil®3aTlttnao(^(i)caiOfflsffl5 atcs tnoDosacojatatnosaismo 
A®3.'i5)oao. goaT^swroicsaoOo (dg5®iffi6 oruoSDj®ic6>Co (gojI. gociiaOj 
ooj1(o 6 (sroeigaotorcslao eielcsaaaaicnrrajc’rnlgo ggojlsetoica alojaciioJeo ’ 
(ruJW®lryrt3flffl& <srots§ooo (sysdolgjljykBcm royacoo rareslmaamlaao 
irofflon. taroegoDSYralaaio anoooejQjldMosma, camac&uoejm, goai 
.ftOo ®tocnjagao658aosrra°. xujtzirEDeiacyo eaaojo aicufi.Qj a.aj&]Qjo 
0 aa ojtcraicii) q_)otj>o& aJSotaltftOa (0q_fleft©1 onsroirfilai&asn^Qjtoi 
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cmmlroi, (BT0(s§tiD®rci)l®ci?)O .aeiaajlarmoqjo sinco^ajo n^'tsyciaOo 
(Wffltm. caoLoo.Tuolron*oaoffloX) Sites aiaflcai©^ mnQ&Oo ro>6SB§.s)s 
aSlaolroffloto a®flfl<6^«nB0d»l<»l§o fflajoaromaxjffioa?) (nWacrilaco) 
atuaaool^ fflQjIsffloin o®gjo oolcii^aOajao (tyscu 

uamo fflcftO§<aaar)n5>l(i56 cnx6 etui. nJl. <ooffioa>JocDl®rag!}<6 Qjsdalcylgj 
istosQqo®® 1 ®o 150 fflfflcocbjcwnlcro IS® ojI^o 

6tU(D0 Ecft5SOQOaO©6moj(206fro . <SYQ<S §00(010)1 CTO <8 TOq,o_)( 5> OJOfflrrgOCffil 

a®mB ajos«n»offl5 ^u3a>@(§n<8B «©<&<« ajlaDjmSWoab <&{plojenso 
Acmro^. ®to<f§qoc ^moo tiira(B®oa)ga®cso©ol)(3)ocmcD)osra;'‘. fflro 
(s§aOffi«^fflol)0 nj}o®*ffloail gaftas a®a>Sig>rB> <aoarnl«»o Q® 
@coo^(^© n c^ff3srasri§ocQriracTT)@ 0 . n®omo®4 <sro<8§aO®K»lffla6o au 
^snyo^rormlo^offlAaocQri m OSS) mala era o cnoono@oco^o ajeioolco 
a^oacaffiBOo g.sri§acsil*s>SPls«3raj. ®®<8§oO(ora>ls)ci6o ffljjoraloQjsis ag® 

sao OTBraosl^jlsgexjigg.. ©©emoroao Gasoa^coaaa osb anQglaifflfflor) 
totl®ffl6«3t®§(!Siffi(B>lctsi {g^lajlnKslmratlecBcnoOo ffinJoaroftnaajcboai) lojeool 
ajln^ 6Qj@51a^cu<a,ffi0CQ) isyeyrabn <seJ0*o asamo^o ojoy^iorrafflaj 
§cm<ts>oaro u . cruajlsojoiaa® avib cnf). aJl. ©oaonuoaloYOgjti rarocu 
(b<B>Cc&) u o4(!so3aaaBa^“ cPclo aioiio coifflcm. <sro<8§aoo e^ino^n^o 
mil<o l <fiaoo6 6r®oc6 scoe°looJras)cn Q-jotealolcsaato. 

(mo<s§aoo ggcrflajjo cugfflro^oaio gntwlajo (£yuoo^l(5CQ)o§i^sl 
slojocti) ojso srofiiotfeiolry (sflKBoIltnoo^ii sam.-m.-mMa cnoas>.aj 
<goc6 g2njt©J©o6 *soiftaflcfl6iS)§ oQcrrag^ Q-joffliocrxBcoo^t^sl 00)006 
ggcp ijyoMaifflOT) ooo<6§(ao«»l stood @5 ail die me. 

Deputy President: Before we proceed further, may we 
suggest to this House that the next motion standing in the name 
of Mr. Ramakrishna Pillai be allowed to be moved so that the 
discussion may proceed simultaneously, since both the motions 
are of a complementary character. I think that some time may 
be saved thereby, but, I leave it entirely to the House. Is this 
suggestion acceptable to the House ? 

(Honourable Members indicated assent.) 
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I think Mr. Rarnakrishna Pillai may move the next 
motion. 

Mr, N, Rarnakrishna Pillai: Sir, I move: 

“ This Assembly tenders its hearty and respectful 
felicitations to Sachivothama Sir C, P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, the President of the Assembly on the Honorary 
Degree of LL,. D., conferred upon him by the Travan- 
core University.” 

The idea of a University for Travancore was started more 
than a quarter of a century ago and, though investigations by 
committees and discussions on various occasions had taken place 
since then, no tangible result ensued until the matter was taken 
up by Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. He felt no 
difficulty at all in bringing the University into existence at once. 
The University is now an accomplished fact and is intended to 
bring into effect a new method of education suited to the 
requirements of the people. The University has been honouring 
itself by honouring one of the most distinguished sons of India. 
I move this motion for acceptance of the House. 

Mr. M. R- Narayaria Pillai Bar-at-Law (Tiruvella): I rise to 
support the motion so ably moved by my honourable friend. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is a great man. His activities in many 
fields in India show his is a name to be conjured with. His 
indefatigable courage, coupled with his imposing personality have 
already made him win through many a difficult situation. His 
wide outlook, his keen insight and above all, his deep knowledge 
of men and things have already established how able a person he 
is. The vote of this House, of which he is the President, 
shows how much his work is being appreciated by the country. I 
support this motion. 
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Mr. E. E. Pandarathil (The Travancore Jenmis South'): Sir, we 
have the good fortune to felicitate such an able administrator on his 
completing sixty years of life of which a single year would have 
immortalised and satisfied any. other individual. We have to 
congratulate ourselves because, as one of the honoured guests 
remarked on that occasion, it is a significant fact that our Dewan- 
President had completed his sixtieth year in the service of our 
mother land—significant that he is placing at our disposal the 
fruits of a rich and variegated life-time of experience of not only 
British India but the whole world. It is only fitting and proper 
that we, as the sons of a great country, celebrated in a great and 
fitting manner this happy occasion. A bust presented by the Nair 
Service Society has been erected in the vestibule of the Legislative 
Chamber in fit commemoration of his legal acumen and legislative 
experience. This occasion has been most worthily used by all 
and we see that this occasion was the starting point of several 
schemes, several philanthropic and essential schemes for the 
general well-being of the public of this State. Several wards to 
several hospitals, opening of several libraries and such other 
institutions marked the commemoration of this great event. We 
have again to congratulate ourselves that in the all too short 
period in which we had experience of his administration he had 
proved himself worthy of the great name which he always 
carried with him. He has shown immense courage, forbearance 
and fortitude in the matter of polymic and reasonable debate 
during troubulous times in clearing misunderstandings and mis¬ 
representations and also in exercising control with what Mr. 
K. R. Narayanan has specified in Malayalam and which I may be 
permitted to translate as “the eye of Mars to command.” We 
have got already the seeds of several details of administration 
which are simply the beginnings of a great future like the 
Transport Scheme, etc. We have got the architect of Pykara for 
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the consummation and inauguration of our Pallivassal and we 
have got a cultured creator of a University, and his endeavours 
will be to cover it with further and greater glory. It is, therefore, 
only natural that this University has distinguished itself by con¬ 
ferring on him the title of LL. D. We already see the beginning 
of several schemes of economic and cultural value. We have 
again especially to congratulate ourselves on the fact that we do 
not feel the pinch of the difficulties caused by the present war. 
Those of us who remembet the last war, (which war was only 
the last but one) will also remember the difficulties to which we 
were subjected. The present state of affairs in which we 
have to be told to be' reminded of the present war is all due to 
the dynamic and statesmanlike activities of our great Dewan who is 
thoroughly conversant and quick in anticipation with the happenings 
in other parts of the world. His monuments are his own works. 
And we will have occasion to remember that great man of culture 
whose sixtieth birthday is but a title page to a series of progres¬ 
sive acts in a re-generated Travancore, I heartily associate 
myself with the sentiments expressed in both the motions. 

Mr. E. P. Varghese M. A. B. L., (Ambalapizha cum Sbertala): 
With very great pleasure, I join my honourable friends in the senti¬ 
ments expressed by them on the resolutions moved by the honoutable 
member, Mr. N. Ramakrishna Pillai. The honourable members 
who preceded me in this debate have recounted the qualities of 
head and heart of our present Dewan-President. Sir, it has been 
said of a great politician of the 18th Century that he gave to 
party what was meant for mankind. I might say of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar that he has given to Travancore what 
was meant for mankind. His talents, his brilliance, his achieve¬ 
ments are such that he should have adorned the Presidential 
Chair of more august Assemblies than outs. His foresight and 
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statesmanship, and his universal popularity, have been recognised 
by the many felicitations which he received on the day of his 
Sasbtialdapurthi. That is the surest index of the popularity of his 
administration in this State. 

His Highness the Maharaja, with an unerring instinct for 
finding out talented men for carrying on the administration of 
this State, has chosen a person of such world-wide reputation as 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar; and we, Travancore- 
ans, have every reason to be proud that we have been blessed 
with such an administrator. 

Sir, as one of the speakers remarked, Sachivothama Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar became Dewan not under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. When the history of Travancore is written, the period 
of the administration of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar will certainly be considered as one of the most remarkable 
and epoch-making in the history of our State. He assumed 
reigns of office when there was upheaval in the political, social 
and religious spheres ; it was a time of great stress and strain for 
the Government. Now, he has steered the ship of the State 
to very calm waters without any danger to the citizens or the 
State. Once more I would like to express our deep debt of 
gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja for appointing, as the 
Dewan of Travancore, a statesman of the brilliance of Sachi¬ 
vothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

We all wish Sir Ramaswamy Aiyar many more years of 
peaceful and progressive administration in this State. 

Mr. Dominic Joseph B. A. B. L.,: (Vaihm Cum Kottayam ): I 
wish to associate myself with the fine sentiments expressed by the 
honourable members on the floor of this house. 
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The achievements of Sir Ramaswami Aiyar have been 
enumerated here, and I do not think there is any necessity for 
me to repeat them. 

Sir, Travancore has been blessed by along line of illustrious 
Dewans. There have been statesman and administrators of the 
stamp of Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, Sir P. Rajagopalachariar and 
V. P. Madhava Rao; there have been military strategists of the 
type of Rama lyen Dalawa; there hive been great economic 
reformers of the type of Raja Kesava Das. But, if we want to 
find a combination of all these qualities in one, we must look to 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar; he is unique in such 
combination of all the great qualities of our best Dewans. By 
congratulating a gentlemen of that type, we are indeed congratu¬ 
lating ourselves. It is only in the fitness of things that we 
should avail ourselves of this opportunity to offer our respectful 
felicitations to the Dewan-President and wish him God speed. 

Mr. P. C. flditchan (Nominated): mcb, snjggaooofflaqg fflaosmii) 
c£l. ss 012 <§, ajl gg. @ ojI sis <m qj <ro ttfi <yl ryl <o) <*3 cm <g_j smjito m a© ® so 
airyfflc&osrt! sirocco o' fflsnfmoas aJocQJ6mQffi<Tno©adl.aarrR!. nvo@o®j 
smsfDffi'momssBOo crudi mil. ail. (ooamijoffllraYOggth ro.ud>a>§.sis 
®oocolaii cruacmlgOjOjo (saruaiaoQjo isv®ajoojfflg ; q^si<ftosn§l(olaean m 

Gjm)(QiTOof)®i> 002£5®S gQ® Sl-OJCfto (008Bj(t51®lefiJcflQ QlKSQJOClOo (toIrbOjI 
(TOOo^dlfflOiho §oojlsaco(Scjuoa)6BBOoc9e“ crTsornffiBaocQi ovo^odjojo 
mona3 u B°lcaiQ42iocQ) crflfflQjafl aJo)aa3 , <S6>0(0fisi3g.0©i> Gejoaisiioroiroro 

©cm (Brocuifflg-jlry ssons®3s>a ffliBaoispoolaaojocoo onxi mil. oil. 
©afflcruJaiil (arogjiii (mmii&OoJm ajOfrosmj^sngaeoiis) enacts suta aacoj 
UOAITB. ctv>ail<sajoo«5»20(f> mxi mfl. ojl. ©oamiJorolflrD^d) oratuti 
t6)§.s)s ojjtftirolaJffl^ocffl gsmacsmiSBsia ouosiumiflay CLjOa^AcoJo 
sismeafto cooffloso mi®®° eojsnilojtroo. sroocrb ano 

irolseiaa aajffilaamflgj. raTOOjlssiimro aooOorom^ifflBisaaijo oTufl 

n|iotijaocr>t 3 Qsaa})o &°] dairy’ a® mugfloaomcBo aroooaailaaa 
(20) 
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©atria cunjocoi rnloalrtnfflafflTiejo ceiocoj^cryaafflaoc© ouDco u QjleJonruo, 
Ojl<ru 0 !g)tnai2ifflne4o ffiacoocuffioco) cA>o(rry 1 aJoarujl'3> ; jc> ®racuo<aa<2> 
saTlejo ay<.a«»200Qi eoaunocra<fr©l, aril gjjtafflffis&l 040 (8YDi©°g(©ce>(0 

CSOCQ) eaCODODcflAjil, ^i\g)OQDJS)(LSh\&io liJ-JOOonaiOolcQJffiOCQi (038^lS(0'5U>i© 

intjcauaairai, conjiBQjnrucn^smaafflTlajo GaooocnaocQ) aQQeaicrucaiiBg) 

@s 35 b] arDarisfflraro) srocngjaaocn)) (moaoiajaol^pssa CYolioajaol 1230000 
(0ffij®3gf]:OO 15)1000M5n0° OJOi? U ffiiCSr©5n§t®" 0^)000 (BTOoIcQIOSV© ajSfoSEi) 
sajo<ftmo. ojiDOOTonajo, w®cycnla>a4o ? aJooau013^040 ojnxoa^^aj 
ceocsj) ©sksocdo, afi©a®oaoo, ttuocr^aiadfcaao, ggojaco) oarTlo^ (gc&otafcol 
6TDtSs3oaoaa fflfflcnnjWjo, ©tiin&isssBaoca) fflOffij@(osfn<s>od2}68B«£l(oi!> cryt/o 
a^ocoH rru6Ejjffllc0aoooaa. ecia.iaJI, tacs'aoassBaoca) aoo(o^'cnn3>j6SBS)g tgro 
aj(£9(xooo fflQjgjam@®o.joaej(tnacm &igntaicaeJiftiag,g_^ool aicyioffcao 
ffi&fflOOffl ®3o330c51ffl6 Q-4tS)laJ0,3lifl6i0Cr0ga QjOC/OtOVSjci, gDQJCOJOoS ffiTOSQ 
oo a eejOcSjOTtnlsicibo imoiryOTC^o ©^[©“{j'isi.croi'laoo aJo@23oa^©o^aV))<ol 
eMofio. ioysajejQjo ^©sr^aruaojgSmajffioca) (gjooaoseBCo siajocnatoiai] 
(tioai ®1ra!2tT>oyfflra05n§ u ajoojcmooa) ffls>ttOci3OjcTuoa)^0ffl«3K»lffiai)OCB)o 

a>2i2)©aikaJ)GQjo eo»crfla»fniol(roloQ51e£i*a aflglo <aroajcn)<o(arof!®6 
cruaTltsaioOTroacffi <rud> nrul. ail. ootaaujoffiifflro^ii tsraajiiu&Oo cnioitft] 
co) Q-jsajosmo orucnoiwoncoaiao g,gals<s©©oao <e>oejo ffiejocamtslaa 
ojla^iolasocrf) cftSplQ^omfmg}. @0® ODcoflafl cruiftejQjlsajootxsjo ojbI 
o^oiaaaiOcftCTwIaafco ^omsfulcssloi aQoibno&lisfld&Qcirn cnffl^as elaio 
aisjl ®roajiice>g.as o0(o6. aQ®b. ruol. snlteigaisi^aanoi fflroaosffioal^y 
fflaosn| u §a<n Q^ea-si©©® aooAgaoajTl aJ]ai<©offiBla<siosn§ rm%j 0 oaio 
oiIocd] drama. 

Mr. ft. K. Kumaran Vydian (Kwanathunad cum Parur): raui), 
a®ooi> §0© lEysacQjfflioroi'aooiigfflocQn <svaaD(^&fldranna. omosojoniagej 
12)032* a© 82°1 coil©fflosno“ cco(b. nail. o_fl. ®ot2cnuoi£l®rt)^©<ss@ 0 . tarots § 
ao®wlffloio gjio>saJ<g}ao>£5a& <son§6sa©adraol2^ u n^tolcraacnjoOo taro a § 
QOiaiO) r lcio (TOomo'cruo^njpaso ffioasaajAtSQ a).©S26K»fOT^ao tsroojc&ooa 
£5010%“. a© (sra@i@aoai<aifflcnomcnlejoBlio6 ©ataosloj sfloj'iraro tarosiVafi 
cqictoocb) a© mos^iwiQgjSsaaaonmo roleiooDtai a^toroila^jcrolroldramD. 
<5ra-©lQJc®c^oao<s^o taraelsooBcft isyculsmcEiod&o a© sHaTl'mtfco&io 
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Q&OSO^ ffir0g^@3<^ eft 33)1 ®5 OU®3<?)©®flc&8QJ3at) orL'OColnjlsjSa 
railrai ojosoiojo (qjooci^I^o mxft naTl. ail. raoamuoaltsracgj!?) 

SOT ajjoSPQJgceaoaixJiOTlaosals'i auaajasl.aj. isroegaDoraiaoio Q-)o 
cosvsjojo sojeolascftmncqjo (arasleaoAiAn^rordiloQjffls gy]ace ) Ooc33sa''li36 
a@SBBloolro{>cSsi!i5KB<S6iancoo oYjavja^scailiEaato. (otooqo 'syojawn 
65 b0o fl?roi§l@0oa3<&cyfflYoncsjjffls (Sro^lojcasig owraneionen^ 0 onsyaj 

(Q5)aJ®®303) c9)3cg65l3al®6 (ty ajroit»1c390J3oi) ffl3«SaicfflG(IS)35t^si83rai 

s>an ffiTDSgaOo '8TO6Ln&JEeJ3A(syaDrr^l onjcaisel^JA'/lsm^ o^tro 
o_iocq) 3 o. (So®<m®rdiis)ej fflraaJl(nflcffl®3fflj®(Q5)®6T!Bai) 03)003 ojlajocflci 

arosgoDo ari(2as!ssl^l|aa (syat>aryli};o sraegacio ^oiaDjdJaGaisngl 
mo.icgflgas osaornioas earuaJ036Bi3g.o ssffl'sfloo'ifl^ a«s *3ej®®o 

ajla^toisffQojooi au o cdl c89 an aianrm aansOTacnom'Dlnn 

fflom (njfflarS)l^ji|3a.@ffi3!atTro. ^©sajosieaoq im fflfflssia (wlssoTl 
mo^oHsKy eomjai’iQzjroroilffla&o ausoLcjo QJaol<39cmmloo 
eufln^m" (OTiffl3Qjl(B>3o^(i)<aoi!SOS a^d^SfnjaJffllaJScfto i^eji23ffl6m 

anas©®® oJOOQjcnncii) cnlai(cfaricQj@g_. av<& si. aocuoiaowA, avA 
ffl3g8fficoaaJ3eJ3aJ3®l ggsfiselco) o_ieJ fflaD0O2)3®o (o>lasojlrooo(^cflaej 
auaiiOJojeo <sroejffl>old9smvuflao ^s^3cal|sn|‘'. aJS)<ft&j (srcajasojo 
(otsiot) au<i> mil. oil. osaoujoaloragg^ go® ojsiallfflsSjwroloB ou 
oxiool^ (U)nrnl|gafnnaa ?)0 c@cf)ffla]3oocoo lyjaaabacas ojazoma 
03®<89 ajluajojlajja.-ajfflaecv e<saj@(y®aJ08cn Qjl.aoao.io 

otjiIcto @eJjoaj3(i(oralcD) fflaJomoonojcfficolecQicqjo oransilcro igjuajosonu 
03CocftloC!) ®lbQjl§S10JD) availSQJ3IffUJ)0)503CCgo ffl3O3Qjai^830®ffi1t»lcra SHOT 
a8<y30cvroo6BBa!(D6ffiaJ3&io 3<a*^ajooajc® ! jefflra>osgjooflj> a^ralcMcuooi) 
ovoool<fla«®o? soajcnoavcnicmaoxmgjo nru<i> oil. ail. ooghtojszI 
fflrocgd) sianoormoo & az eft cram era o ©slcfflofira 0 isyg>is>l ajaoz a.s& 
sflsroKii'' ®raao©a61^jl|6n| 0 . (oilBsojlmo^A oil scu at'® go so sod . 
rsraoooouTOavsajoJoSQOo a>3©3a»jc»l aigleflsan ajlaigalcmosnif’ - 
fflmSBB^fflsmabloi aojeolcooiolcdilejo oilsiSisoucorailsyo aoooaoaso 
tftoOo aocjjlejgj. ®sni crae&«nlc&®aoq)o (^§1 coil sin cflsil anjasculroso 
c^olaoj sirs 6ianoo(Tnfflo Qjjojauooarao^jasceal commas oruocmorcsildfc 
auo)ra>l ov®gorolc99an«5Tlaoas. aaooosssaj raflKB'sacnlacoieqio <mg© 
aQorcSflao (@a_io O30o*or3 col^oilsoauajocoi cruib mil. ail. ®o<z 
avjocflfflro^fflBo 03®c96>lQjiasa3)g ! a@ o a® ojejlc® ®raatjia?aoao6no u . 
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ojlajejGDocm m>ocmmi1c0>cTuo@Q|C3)cejSisi Q_)ajsJrn?nJLO 

mili-oil ogjmiliflstim'onaoga. moa3lcaooan§osno 0 Si® on'tiaicftfiJooaoej 
min sail njig) 0 . aJg&Tajoatxci ®s)Qja^®aj@D®1, Sooi>0(\“(?nLJoA^ 0 5 
■aaHffisuijojjojauocQ-oooei ngjmtgisSSBlc^gg. af!fflQJOol cayaicruoam 
tjyTUoocnffiBdoiaa ®^®nT!®3o(aj(i)cftiO(ii auil rooaicn.'jOffilrsrogqra®s 
ajizfflcSjaDajracsg^ 0 a£j)s>ar>rrrao teism^gcuraoxflsolcaQo. anxixscuaajffll 
mo&jm'lfflei oruaocoocomilao socoo cma!§ajlcMQjck‘nocan ag}(s®o 
.aDei aaJflJOaJcarycG.oranffloiio siiyasmcoritoi ffla« 8 j£ 2 ocaicftajo si® 
aioooffiofiPsQ-iofflej siajoglg-josia-jg (jye&aiogsfnfflffi'io) (rucdlmo o^)®) 
®l| u (3T0®l®m mas®®1 cule^o mjaocjoonxyo ao^joaJcgQjo onmonJl 
nruffi, iBoccrauoizl.'STO^OTffls cn 1 ®®^ <oosj®([ro)<u§®jojo tarosl 
CUCQcnOlioOo ®®CTO. 

nvS> ffloafrojocOsSQ og)<o6. o|j)<o6. cuf). softago mOot&loai 
a\i(icuc&eJ0OB0fiJCQj®s si(r).ojlmjGsviioa>®m) <sros) an cialry 6>c&>o§<3nno. 
and) oofflcrojoffiloro^®® (sroegaornfAcAo o93.T±j“S|6rya^(Otoil aruosnj 
tnultyo (5ras§ao®ro)lfflCii)0 snllffiQajsrjp mjosajcnuln^o (srocrotsaosl 

Deputy President: Before I put the motions to the House, 
let me say that I associate myself entirely with all the sentiments 
that have been expressed on the floor of this House. I think I 
am voieing the feelings of all the members of. the House when I 
say that we feel that we are in a very happy position in being 
able to offer Sashtiabdapunhi felicitations to our President ; be¬ 
cause, it was not given so far to any Council or Assembly 
constituted under the Legislative Reforms Act of Travancore. 
This Assembly is singularly fortunate in that respect. 

I am sure it is still fresh in our minds 1 that the Sasbtiabda - 
purthi of our Dewan-President was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
through out the length and breadth of this country, by all classes 
and communities, by all grades of institutions. The enthusiasm 
with which the event was celebrated will be evident from the 
number and variety of the memorials that have been erected an A 
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are proposed to be erected in honour of the occasion. Although 
more than two months have elapsed since those celebrations, I 
feel that I am right in saying that we, the members of this 
House, feel ds jubilent today over the occasion as every one did 
during the celebrations which extended over a week. 

It- is not necessary for me to recount his varied achieve¬ 
ments in several fields of activity, as a distinguished lawyer, as a 
politician, as an administrator, and as a statesman. His achieve¬ 
ments in these various fields are of such tremendous magnitude 
that any citizen of India might look back with pride upon those 
achievements. I might say that he leaves the impress of his 
dynamic and powerful personality upon everyone of his great 
achievements; he always gives every one of them a touch which 
is so singular that I might call it ‘ the C. P. touch ’ or ' the 
Sachivottama touch.’ 

We feel it a special privilege to have this opportunity of 
offering our felicitations to our President; and I join with my 
friend Mr. Ramakrishna Pillai and the other honourable members 
of this House in wishing him long life, perfect health and pros¬ 
perity. 

As for the second motion under which this Assembly 
tenders its felicitations to Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on the honorary degree of LL. D., conferred upon him by 
the Travancore University, I do not wish to speak much on 
that except to say that the Travancore University could not have 
chosen a better person for the conferment of this high degree. 
The University—I might say—has honoured itself by honouring 
such a distinguished person as our President. I think the 
University has shown very great sense of discrimination in having 
pitched upon Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar for the 
conferment of this degree. 
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I shall now put the motions one after another. 

The following motion was put to vote and carried unani¬ 
mously amidst cheers:— 

This Assembly respectfully tenders its felicitations to 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, LL. D., the 
President of the Assembly, on his Sashtiabdapurthi and 
wishes him long life, happiness and prosperity. 

The following motion was then put to vote and carried 
unanimously amidst cheers:— 

This Assembly tenders its hearty and respectful felicitations 
to Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly on the honorary degree of LL. D„ 
conferred upon him by the Travancorc University. 

The House adjourned for lunch at i P. M. and reassembled 
at 2 P. M. 




CHAPTER VII 


Memorials. 

Unprecedented in Number and Unmatched in Utility. 

This Chapter deals with the memorials started to com¬ 
memorate the unique event. They are so many in number and 
so varied in their form, utility, cost and design that they will 
first produce a feeling of surprise. The spontaniety which has 
evoked these tokens of grateful regard to a man, even though he 
is the Dewan of the State, is arresting. I have had experience 
of the public life of the State and its people for more than forty 
years and have never seen such an outburst of enthusiasm—loyal 
and grateful enthusiasm to commemorate the name of a Dewan. 
It is, no doubt, true that Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
is the third Dewan to celebrate his Sashtialdpurtbi during the 
period of his office as the Head of the Administration. The 
event is, therefore, rare. But this alone cannot enthuse the 
people of all classes and communities, of all interests and 
concerns, to the extent it has done in regard to the Sachivothama. 
Though he has been having the stewardship of the State directly 
only for a short period of three years, the man in the street has 
known the silent and unostentatious work he has been doing 
behind the scene in a spirit of pure disinterestedness out of his 
high and burning sense of nationalism. Few people of established 
reputation and eminence in India have had occasion to come in 
close contact with the Travancore Ruling House and its Rulers 
as Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has. The valuable services 
rendered for a series of years culminated partially when His 
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Highness Sri Chitra Thirunal Maharaja made him his Legal and 
Constirucional Adviser on the memorable occasion of His 
Highness’ Investiture and received full recognition five years later 
on when he was entrusted with the Administration of the State. 
The cordial demonstrations of rejoicings and joy with which the 
subjects of His Gracious Highness welcomed the news in 1931 
and 1936 were the high watermark of a people’s united approval. 
This unshakable sense of confidence in his wisdom and states- 
manship, in his insatiable desire to serve Travancore and secure 
for it its rightful place in the political map of India, in his 
vision of a greater Travancore was a precursor co the wave of 
jubilation which burst forth on the most suitable and right 
occasion. The spontaneousness of the move to do him honour 
was so steady, so overwhelming, so contagious and so genuine 
that all forms of munificense, all types of public charity and all 
shapes of public utility suggested themselves to the public mind 
which had worked itself, as it were, to the white heat of 
convulsive action. When the spasm thus produced ceased, the 
movement of the muscles became normal, having been seized 
with the same inordinate desire to carry out the proposals on 
which they had launched. Hospitals, Schools, Parks, Playgrounds, 
Town Halls, Oil Paintings, Poor Homes—these dangled before 
people’s eyes, only to become realities in the hard economy of 
the workaday world. Money poured like gentle rain. In this 
move there may be after all be some tinge of selfishness, some 
touch of a sinister type, spme desire to make capital out of and 
some base motive, even just as life itself is a complex mixture 
of good and evil. But it is certain that no move can come to 
full fruition unless there is in it the test of-permanent success 
which has followed in as many as 40 cases of these memorials 
distributed over as many as 28 stations where the name of the 
Sachivothama will be immortalised in some permanent form or other. 
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One great resulc that has followed in the wake of this 
enthusiastic move to commemorate this auspicious event is that 
it has aroused in the mass mind a new outlook in life, a new 
desire to co-operate and initiate schemes of public charity, 
philanthropy, and munificence and unite in a spirit of helpfulness in 
a public cause. That the people of all castes, classes, and com¬ 
munities, whether they are Hindus, Muslims or Christians, 
whether they are merchants, traders, bankers, vakils or other 
businessmen, have participated in this movement and have freely 
and ungrudgingly given of their earnings is by itself an achievement 
of considerable significance for the future of the country. This is an 
unforgetable lesson, an ineffaceable idea which owes its creationand 
practical application to the inspiration of a great name, a name that 
will live in the history of Travancore by whomsover it may be written. 

A full account of every one of these memorials will, no 
doubt, be instructive in so many ways. But it has not been 
possible to obtain details of required information about all these, 
as most of these have been started in small villages as well as 
other rural areas of local importance where their utility has 
been felt. It has been possible, therefore, to get particulars of 
some of those functions only which were carried out in some towns. 

“ The Sachivothama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
SashtiaMapurthi Memorial Satrom” 

Among the various commemorative structures or institutions 
started and brought into execution is this Satrom or Rest House. 
Travancore has, for the past ten years or so, risen like a balloon 
among the Tourist World and it is a pity that no record has 
been kept showing the number of Tourists who have visited the 
State. These would have been useful in a variety of ways. It is 
hoped that this information would be available at least in future. 
Though the European visitors find sufficient and comfortable 
(21) 
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accommodation in the Moscot Hotel, or the Travellers’ 
Bungalow, or the Railway Waiting' Rooms, each according to his 
or her resources, there is a large number of middle class people 
from the Hindu community who come here as pilgrims or for 
other purposes, business or pleasure. These people find it 
difficult to get convenient accommodation. They resort to 
what these strangers describe as “Raja’s” Satrom. Or they 
have to indent on the hospitality of their friends, or 
acquaintances for more comfortable accommodation. This 
need was forestalled by his Highness the late Sri Mulam 
. Thirunal Maharaja who, out of his private munificence, 
built a Satrom near the old Chakai Railway Station. This 

building met the 'needs for which it was intended. But, 
with the extension of the Railway line to the Trivandrum 
Central, the terminus, and the abolition of the Chackay Station 
owing to diversion of the line the old Satrom ceased to serve the 
purpose. It is a matter of great satisfaction that at least now, after 
so many years’ waiting, the public came forward and connected the 
Satrom with the Sashtialdapurthi of one of the most eminent Indians 
whom it has been given to Travancore to possess at least for a 
few years. It is equally praiseworthy that the Sachivothama 
who, at every turn, was opposing costly memorials, 
agreed to this proposal. It is also a great compliment 
to the poeple of Travancore, their liberality, sense of public 
spirit and patriotism that, immediately the idea was announced, 
encouraging sums came from the public of all castes and creeds. 
Those who had bitter experience of collecting money for public 
purposes were naturally surprised to be told that out of a sum 
of Rs. 30,000 required for the building, as much as Rs. 20,000 
or two-thirds had been collected. As public collection was so 
prompt, it was resolved to effectuate the well conceived, project 
as early possible. 
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The Laying of the Foundation Stone. 

Saturday, 8-30 A.M. (nth November) was the time fixed. 
A large shamiana was erected near the site of the Satrom close to 
the Trivandrum Central Station and beautifully decorated. A 
large number of people gathered in the Shamiana at the eastern 
end where was. erected a Dais for the master of the ceremony. 
Punctual to the minute Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C. I. E., 
the retired Advocate General, Madras Government, and a leading 
member of the Madras Bar, arrived and was given a cordial and 
enthusiastic reception and led to the Dais. By this time the 
Dais was full of the distinguished visitors who had come 
here in response to the invitation of Sachivothama Dr, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar for his Sasltiabiapurthi, among 
whom were Messrs. Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan, Editor, The 
Indian Review, Rao Bahadur Captain P. Krishnaswami, Rao 
Bahadur Dr. Ramamurthi, Rao Bahadur Dr. T. S. Thirumurthi, 
J. H. Tarapore, N. Kuppuswami Aiyah, N. Chandrasekhara 
Aiyar, B. A. B. L., District and Sessions Judge, Salem, M. Subbaraya 
Aiyar, Advocate, Madras, K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar, Advocate, 
Madras, Rao Bahadur C. Ramanujachariar, Secretary, Madras 
Student’s Home, Ramakrishna Home, etc. 

Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai’s Speech. 

In requesting Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C. I. E„ to 
lay the foundation stone of the Satrom, Rao Bahadur Rajaseva- 
nirata Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, M. A., B. Sc., retired Chief 
Secretary to Travancore Government, said :— 

On. behalf of “ Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial Committee” I have great pleasure in 
offering you a hearty welcome and in expressing our sincere 
thanks to you for agreeing to preside over this function and lay 
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the foundation stone of the memorial we propose to erect. 
This memorial is intended to commemorate the Sashtiahdapurthi 
of an eminent son of India, The Committee feel honoured 
that they have been able to secure the services of another 
Indian to perform this initial ceremony. 

To us, Travancoreans, the Sashtiahdapurthi that is being 
celebrated is not only of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar but of a Dewan of the State who, though not a born Travan- 
corean, has identified himself completely with this country and its 
people. In the memory of living men there was only one other 
occasion of a similar nature and that was the Sashtiahdapurthi of 
Mr. S. Sankarasubbier C. I. E. who was Dewan ofTravancore from 
1892101898. The enthusiasm with which the present Sashtiahdapurthi 
is being celebrated throughout the State is a clear indication of 
the high esteem in which Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is held by 
the people. Towns and villages, communities and their organi¬ 
sations, public associations and local bodies are vying with one 
another in the celebration of this auspicious occasion. Steps 
are being taken to erect permanent memorials in various parts of 
the country. Numerous Addresses of felicitations were presented 
to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar last evening at the Victoria 
Jubilee Town Hall. These are but the outward expressions of 
the inner feelings of the people who are conscious of the benefits 
they enjoy under the several reforms effected by Sir C. P. Rama¬ 
swami Aiyar in the diverse fields of administration during the 
three years of his Dewanship. They have availed themselves of 
the occasion of his Sashtiahdapurthi to express their gratitude to 
him. 

The question of erecting a suitable memorial at the capital 
city was considered at a meeting of the friends and well-wishers 
of Sir G. P, Ramaswami Aiyar held about a month ago and it 
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was resolved that a Satrom would be the most appropriate form 
of memorial to perpetuate the name of one who is well known 
for his sympathy and generosity towards the poor and the needy. 
A Satrom providing accommodation for temporary stay to ordinary 
travellers who cannot afford to resort to the Railway Retiring 
Rooms, or the Mascot Hotel or even the local Travellers’ 
Bungalow is a great desideratum in this city. The only existing 
Satrom is situated away from the Railway Station within the 
precincts of the Fort, not by any means in healthy surroundings 
and the large majority of travellers are put to much difficulty 
and inconvenience owing to the absence of suitable accommodation 
close to the Railway Station. The idea of constructing a Satrom 
to meet this pressing need has, therefore, been conceived as the 
best form of memorial that could be erected in honour of the 
Sashtialdapurthi at the capital. The Government have been 
pleased to place at the disposal of the Committee the site 
covering an area of over one acre for the construction of the 
Satorm and we are deeply grateful to them for this act of kindness. 
A plan of the building proposed to be constructed has been 
prepared and it is estimated that the building would cost about 
thirty to thirty-five thousand rupees. Already in the course of 
about four weeks promises of subscriptions have been received 
and the Committee feel no doubt that sufficient funds would 
come in promptly to have the building completed with the least 
possible delay. I am emboldened to make this statement by the 
liberal response and willing co-operation so far received from the 
public. By the grace of God the Committee hope to have the 
Satrom ready for occupation in the course of about six months. 
The building, when completed, will add to the beauty of this 
locality besides providing amenities to the travelling public. In 
the name of the Committee I would now request you, Sir, to 
give your blessings to our venture and lay the foundation stone 
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of “ Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar Sashtiabdapurthi 
Memorial Satrom”, which will stand as a permanent monument 
erected by the friends and well-wishers of Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar in commemoration of his Sashtiabdapurthi and in grateful 
appreciation of his services to the country. 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri then walked to the spot and 
declared the stone well and truly laid amidst tremendous cheering. 
He then addressed the assembly thus : — 

It was a pleasure to me to be invited to lay the foundation 
stone of “ Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar Sashtiabda- 
purthi Memorial Satrom”. I give sincere thanks to the Memorial 
mittee for their invitation. 

The name of your memorial draws attention to Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar completing 60 years of life. He is so old only in 
years. He remains strong and alert and still in the prime of life. He 
has now been with you first as as Legal and Constitutional Adviser 
for five years and now as Dewan for three years. He is giving 
of his best to you. When he came here he had behind him a long 
record of public work already done and the knowledge and the 
wisdom and the experience gathered in the best part of a 
lifetime. 

His grand-father was in Government Service in the Tanjore 
District, a Tahsildar in a Taluk centre within three miles of my 
village. His father was educated in Kumbhakonam and started 
practice as a lawyer in Tanjore and transferred himself to Madras 
after ten years. I knew his father at the bar and afterwards as 
a Judge of the City Civil Court. In my own fireside I have 
heard many tales of his grandfather’s exploits in those troublous 
days. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar inherits intrepidity and 
resourcefulness from his grandfather whose name he bears, and 
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tact, genial manners and personal presence from his father. They 
could not have had the opportunities of Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. These more spacious days, which have brought great 
opportunities, found Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar equal to their 
demands and capable of using them to high purpose. 

There are among those present here more than one who 
know more, of Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar than I do, with 
that more intimate intimacy of the friendship of boyhood days. 
I do not recall when I first met him but that must be, I think, 
in- the period of his apprenticeship in the office of the late Mr. 
V. Krishnaswami Aiyar. He was enrolled in 1903. I had been 
at the bar four years by that time. Our friendship was a slow 
growth of years, starting from unremembered beginnings. It may 
not interest any but a lawyerto hear of his professional career or of 
his early, successes or of the. tact and ability which characterised 
his advocacy, on the original side of the High Court to which 
he largely confined himself in the early years of his professional 
life. It may not be improper, however, to refer to the fact 
that he often passed on his cases to me for argument when they 
reached the court of appeal. 

He became Advocate General in 17 years, and a Member of 
Council soon after. He was, I think, the youngest Advocate 
General and the youngest Member of Council of our time. 

With the membership of the Executive Council Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar passed on to a life after his taste and tempera¬ 
ment. He could never have been content with a life exclusively 
devoted to the intensive practice of the law. He could not have 
been happy with the quiet and dignified life of a judge' of the 
High Court. His active temperament and restless energy hankered 
after politics and the wider and more stirring and adventurous 
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public life outside. These qualities had, in the meanwhile, 
carried.him into the Corporation, the University Senate and 
Syndicate, the Legislative Council and the Congress, to the 
Home Rule League. 

Of his work as a Member of Council, during part of which 
I was Advocate General of his Government, I wish to speak only 
of two items of conspicuous and outstanding successes as illus¬ 
trating his qualities and capacity. I well remember the days 
when his friends were worried over the two projects which he 
had taken up with his characteristic courage and determination. 
Sir M. Cutts Trotter, who was deeply attached to his friends 
and to Sir C. P. in particular, told me that he was risking his 
reputation and his career on the projects which many opposed 
and in which few had any faith. Undaunted by the opposition 
of foes and the doubts of friends he pushed on with undiminis¬ 
hed faith. Both projects Were completed after he laid down his 
office. 

Pykara is today an unquestionable success. So is Mettur. 
It may not have fulfilled the extravegant estimates of revenue 
derivable and may not fulfil them in these days of clamour for 
reduction of revenue as an encouragement to agriculture. No 
one now desires to be remembered as having been among the 
opponents of these projects. Many soon wished to be remem¬ 
bered as having been always favourable and some had the good 
fortune of reaping the success and the glory. Electric pylons carry¬ 
ing light and power everywhere and new channels carrying 
abundant water to arid tracts which had not seen water for 
centuries are a perpetual reminder of the benefits which the 
country owes to his vision and to his faith and tenacity of 
purpose in the face of opposition which would have daunted and 
deterred one of lesser spirit. 
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He laid down the reins of office in 1928, and took up 
work in Travancore in 1931. The intervening three years were 
crowded with legal and political activities, work in Committees 
and Conferences, work in and for Indian States and a brief spell 
of office in the Government of India. 

His services are now at the disposal of the State. One 
sees evidence of awakening and activity on every side. Much 
has been done and much is in the process of being done. 

Yesterday Mr. Malloor Govinda Pillai, in the public 
address to the Dewan, referred to a few among other notable 
items of work done, the Pallivasal Scheme, the Road Transport, 
the bicameral legislature, the University and the Temple Entry 
Proclamation. The Director of Industries has issued a note on 
the Industrial Development of Travancore and your Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor has written on the experiments you are making in 
education on which, by the way, I may note that you are spend¬ 
ing 20 percent of the revenue. 

His characteristic qualities of intrepidity and resourcefulness, 
his courageous programmes for the improvement of the State 
and the development of its resources are in evidence. A more 
peaceful atmosphere, making undivided attention possible, might 
have quickened the pace of progress. 

I wish to add a word on a delicate topic. It is connected 
with State politics with which I have no direct concern. Hold¬ 
ing as I do very strongly that an outsider should not interfere in 
the internal affairs of a State, of which he can never have 
accurate, impartial and reliable information, I should offer no 
comment on what is a domestic affair. I hope, however, it is 
not improper for me to say this. 
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Where there is no alien rule or. domination or exploitation, 
where the ruler and the subjects have only one interest to serve, 
that of the State, and no outside interest, where as in these 
South Indian States, it is on all hands admitted that there is 
oood Government though not as the result of Self-Government, 
cannot the agitation for a change in the form of Government be 
carried on, I will not say, in peace and amity, but with a little more 
patience, with a little more goodwill and less acerbity than is 
discernible today ? I hope I have not said more than is permis¬ 
sible for a visitor of Travancore and a guest of the State to say. 

And now before I formally lay the foundation stone, I 
shall only add that we all wish Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the 
full Vedic length of days, a hundred autumns, many .more years 
of active public service and a period of rest from which he can 
look back with satisfaction on a long life of labour well done. 

As the President of the Committee stated, the Satrom is 
the fittest institution for the purpose it is intended. A rest 
house near the Railway Station is more useful to the travellers 
and more conductive to commemorate the Sashtiabdapurthi of 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan, who had 
given of his best to you, than anything else. 

Unveiling the Bust. 

On the same day at 10-30 A. M. the bust of Sachivothama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, who had a great part in the making 
of the present constitution of Travancore, was unveiled at the 
Legislative Chamber. A large and distinguished Assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen had gathered in the verandah as well as 
the special Pandal erected for the purpose. 

Dr. Kunjan Pillai’s Speech. 

In requesting Sir Abdur Rahman, High Court Judge, 
Madras, to perform the unveiling ceremony, Rao Bahadur 
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Rajyasevanirata Dr. N. Kunjin Pillai, President of the Nair 
Service Society, spoke as follows: — 

I consider it a great honour that I have been privileged on 
behalf of the Nair Service Society to present to the Legislature 
of Travancore the bust in bronze of Sachivothama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar which will presently be unveiled by the dis¬ 
tinguished Chairman. Yesterday was the Sasbtinbdapurthi of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and the occasion was celebrated with 
areat enthusiasm and rejoicings throughout Travancove. The 
Nair Service Society, while contributing its quota to the general 
celebrations, also resolved upon commemorating the occasion 
by the presentation of this bust to be installed in the new Legis¬ 
lative Chamber, in appreciation o( Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar s 
valuable services to the country and in particular the far-reaching 
reforms which he has been instrumental in introducing in our 
Legislature. 

The Nairs, I may be permitted to say in this connection, 
form an important major community in the State, a community 
which has had a glorious past politically, socially and economic¬ 
ally. In recent years there has been some deterioration in its 
economic conditions, but in other respects it continues to 
maintain its standard true to its long traditions. The commu¬ 
nity has taken a prominent part in all progressive movements 
calculated to further the interests of the country, but its methods 
have invariably been constitutional and not subversive, peaceful 
and not violent. No doubt, there are individual exceptions, such 
exceptions exist in all communities but they form only a small 
minority. The Nair Service Sociecy is the only organisation 
which can be said to represent the Nair community. Started 
exactly 25 years ago by a few enthusiastic young men, the Society 
has now grown into a powerful body with ramifications spread 
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over most parts of the country. It possesses assets to the value 
of more than 5 lakhs of rupees and its annual budget of receipts 
expenditure stands at about 2% lakhs. Its chief activities arc 
educational, economie and social. It has under its management 
7 English High Scoools, ; Vernacular High Schools, one Sans¬ 
krit Higher Grade School, 7 English Middle Schools, 3 Training 
Schools and a number of Vernacular Primary and Middle Schools. 
The Society has organised nearly 1,200 branch associations called 
Knrayogams with a membership of over 1,20,000. These one 
hundred and twenty thousand members who are generally the 
heads of families, together with their dependents whom they 
represent on the Karayogams, will aggregate to not less than 
6,00,000 out of the total population of the community which, 
according to the last Census, was about 9,00,000. The Nairs 
have no other organisation of such a magnitude and hence the 
Society can legitimately claim to be a body representing the Nair 
community. Though the Society is a communal organisation, its 
activities are not confined to the narrow sphere of communalism. 
It has, as one of its objectives, the consolidation of the Hindus 
and the removal of their social and economic disabilities. It has 
always taken an active part in all movements for the up-lift 
of the Harijans. Some of its leaders and members participated 
in the famous Vaikom and Guruvayur Satyagrnhas and in the 
Snvarna Jatha which came on foot from Vaikom to Trivandrum 
to represent the grievances of the Harijans to Her Highness 
the Maharani Regent. It played a prominent part in the 
movement for the admission of Harijans into temples which, 
through the broad vision and the great human sympathy 
of His Highness Sri Chitra Tirunal, has now become an 
accomplished fact. Such in brief is the history of the growth 
and work of the Nair Service Society whose proud privilege ic 
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is today to present the bust of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Rama- 
svvami Aiyar to the Legislature of Travancore. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dilate upon tire grounds 
which prompted the- Nair Service Society to take this step. 
Suffice it to saj’ that the Legislature, as ic exists to-day, in 
Travancore is the handiwork of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 
The propriety of installing the bust at the Legislative Chamber 
will be evident from the fact that lie is the lirst President of the 
Houses of Legislature who has had the privilege of presiding 
over their deliberations in the new Chamber which was completed 
only a few months ago. In the matter of Legislative reforms 
Travancore occupies a unique position. Among the Indian 
States she was the very first to create a Legislative Council and 
that was as early as in i SSS. Since then the Council has under¬ 
gone several progressive changes in successive stages and assumed 
the shape it has at present. At first it was only a deliberative 
body for purposes of legislation and consisted of a few nominated 
officials and non-officials with an official majority. Later on the 
Council was reformed on three occasions, adding to its strength, 
giving it a non-official majority and conferring on it wide powers and 
the right of voting on the budget. Such was the Council that was in 
existence when His Highness the present Maha Raja assumed ruling 
powers in 1931. In that year His Highness issued a Proclama¬ 
tion instituting a bi-cameral legislature, widening the franchise 
liberally, and investing the legislature with still greater powers 
and laraer resposibilities. Even today there is no other Indian 
State of any importance possessing a more advanced legislative 
body than Travancore. The reforms introduced in 1932 were 
a free gife to the people by His Highness the Maharaja who is 
always solicitous of the welfare of his subjects and who is ever 
ready to make such alterations in the constitutional machinery as 
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are suited to the changing times and the growing needs of the 
people. His Highness who had just then entered on the thres¬ 
hold of his reign had utilised the services of his Legal and Con¬ 
stitutional Adviser Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, to give a 
concrete shape to the proposed legislative 'reforms; and the part 
he played in that connection will ever he remembered by the 
people of this country. His profound knowledge ol constitu¬ 
tional law and his wide experience as a practical administrator 
enabled him to frame for Travancorc a legislative system satisfy¬ 
ing the needs of a progressive administration and the legitimate 
aspiLations of the people. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is a 

statesman of liberal views and the Nair Service Society feels no 
doubt that he will not hesitate to advise His Highness to make 
further changes in the constitutional and legislative machinery it 
and when the paramount interests of the country deemed them. 
As a token of tribute for what he has already done towards the 
democratisation of the Legislature the Nair Service Society 
decided to present his bust to the Legislature and to request 

Government to accept ic on its behalf. As President of the 
Society I have great pleasure in conveying this request to 

Government. 

The Society leels honoured chat it lias been able to secure 
a distinguished gentleman of your position and standing to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling the bust, and on behalf ol 
the Society it is my pleasing duty to request you, Sir, to remove 
the veil from the bust, so that it may adorn the Legislative 

Chamber as a permanent memorial to Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
reminding the present and future generations of legislators of the 
services of an eminent constitutional lawyer, great statesman and 
a talented administrator. 
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In unveiling the bust of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, the Hon’ble Justice Abdur Rahman, Judge, High Court, 
Madras, said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a source ot genuine pleasure to me to be present on 
this occasion and I am thankful to the Nair Service Society for 
the honour they have done me by asking me to take part in this 
function. It is a very pleasant dutv and my only regret is that 
I cannot do the subject better justice. As one who has not only 
had the privilege of knowing Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer lor over 
two decades, but also of devilling for him on more than one 
occasion, I may be permitted to say a few words concerning him 
and to express the gratification that association has given me and 
all with whom he came into contact. 

I shall not attempt to give a biography ot the remarkable 
person whose bust I am about co unveil. This would need a 
great deal ot time and even then, I would fail to be exhaustive. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with a mention ot some of the 
facts and features of his life and personality which have struck me. 

Even a sceptic, who has watched Sir C. P’s. amazing career 
must, I think, begin to believe in fairies who shower choicest 
gifts on some fortunate persons at their births. Success has been 
the keynote ot his whole life and this in every sphere where his 
inclinations or opportunities carried him. As a student, his 
brilliant industry won him a large number of academic distinctions. 
You are well aware that he chose law for his profession and 
distinguished himself so quickly that he reached the front rank 
within a few vears. He was appointed Advocate General of 
Madras when he was 42. Two years later he became the Law 
Member of the Provincial Executive-Council. After the expiry 
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of his term in the Provincial Council, he served as a Member of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He then 
became a legal adviser to several important Indian States and 
finally—so far—the Dewan to His Highness the Maharajah, of 
Travancore. 

But personal success alone does not mean much to the world 
without solid work and real achievement. And it is here that 
Sir C. P. scores over many other prize-boys of Fortune. It is 
not merely a dazzling name that he has earned for himself, but 
something more tangible and permanent. 

I shall mention to-day only three of his great achievements. 
First, the Mettur Project which means not only the construction 
of one of the longest dams in the world, but means the providing 
of irrigation for about 2,00,000 acres of arid land. The import¬ 
ance and abiding benefit of such a project in an agricultural 
country like India are easily recognisable. 

Next the Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme. If the Mettur 
Project was a great enterprise in Agriculture, this was an equally 
great industrial enterprise. There is a vastness in the nature of 
these two undertakings that strikes one's imagination profoundly; 
and they reflect and reveal the greatness of the man behind them. 

But I would consider that greater than these two, is the 
part he played in the promulgation of the Temple Entry Procla¬ 
mation. If the Mettur and Pykara Schemes relate to the 
material needs, this great reform relates to the spiritual needs of 
a large section of the people. To a Muslim coming from che 
north of India, as I am, the problem of Harijans in the south 
does not at first become apparent in all its acuteness and 
magnitude. It is only after an acquaintance with the conditions 
prevailing here that I realised the immensity of this reform. 
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Taking the social side of the question alone into consideration 
and without in any way attempting to enter into its political 
aspect, I must say that, if Sir C. P. sought to make the people 
more opulent and advanced by his other schemes, by this reform 
he has transformed those beings, who were treated as less than 
men, into men—as God made them. And here again it was his 
good fortune coming to the aid of his vision and talent that he 
has such an enlightened and generous Ruler as His Highness the 
Maharajah. No successful administrator can afford to ignore 
the development of industries of a State, if he is desirous of 
seeing his people happy and prosperous. From this point of 
view it was impossible for Sir C. P. to miss the opportunity 
which was afforded to him of developing the various industries 
in this State. On my arrival in Trivandrum I saw for myself 
tangible results of the effort he has been making in that direction. 
However great a calamity war may be, in its other aspects, it 
helps people, both who are actually fighting in the field and those 
who are helping it in various other ways from a distance, to put 
in their best and try to bring it to a successful termination. 
Thus the time for the development of home industries is quite 
opportune; and if the effort is sustained in that direction, of 
which I have no doubt, it will be of great help not only to the 
State, and its people but to the country at large and even to the 
Empire of which we form an integral part. 

The development of these things and of men represents 
only one side of Sir C. P. There are many more. For, one of 
his greatest qualities.is his many-sideness, his versatility. He is 
a remarkable combination of a brilliant lawyer, an astute politi¬ 
cian, an able administrator, and ardent lover of literature and fine 
arts and an artist to his .finger tips. There is a fulness and 
variety in his life which is absent in many other great men of 

(23) 
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India. As someone wrote of him “ C. P. never suffers for 
want of a second interest.” Versatility is a rock on which 
lesser men are shattered and founder. But not so Sir C. P. 

He has a remarkable personality, arresting as well as capti¬ 
vating. He has that grace of manner and exquisite polish that 
belong to the real aristocrat. Wherever he is, he spreads his 
charm around. Culture to him is the breath of life and living a 
fine art. 

Sir C. P. was sixty yesterday. But his spirit is young. He 
is still as intellectually alive and alert as any young man and his 
zest and capacity for work one would wish young men to imitate 
and possess. 

May God bless him with long life. 

I have great pleasure in unveiling his bust. 

The Chief Secretary’s Speech. 

In accepting the bust on behalf of Government Mr. 
M. K. Nilakanta Aiyar B. A. B. L., Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, spoke as follows 

The privilege of formally accepting this elegantly executed 
bust of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, presented by 
the Nair Service Society to the Council Chamber, devolves on 
me, as Leader of the two Houses. I do so with cordial enthu¬ 
siasm, all the more so because the appositeness of the presentation 
appeals to me in more ways than one. 

Now, the people of Travancore are celebrating the Sashtt- 
aldapurthi of the Head of the Administration. Some of us 
find it difficult to believe that Sir C. P. is sixty years old. I 
myself should have said that he is sixty years young. The 
propriety of the Nair Service Society commemorating the 
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Sashfiabdapurthi of Sir C. P. by presenting this impressive bust 
to the Council Chamber is worthy of note. I am inclined to 
interpret this gift as a tribute to the greatest Parliamentarian that 
Travancore has seen. Sir C. P’s. record as Parliamentarian in 
British India is familiar to us. He has left behind in British 
India, a reputation for unparallelled Parliamentary ability; and, 
when the history of British Indian legislatures comes to be 
chronicled, his name will stand second to none as one of the 
foremost protagonists of the Indian Parliamentary system, in its 
infancy. It would be no extravagant flight of fancy to imagine 
that, had Sir C. P. been an Englishman, his name would have 
ranked with any of the greatest names in Parliamentary annals, 
with Peel, Gladstone or Disraeli. 

In the annals of the Travancore legislature, too, Sir C. P. 
has left the indelible impress of his personality. He is the chief 
architect of our present bicameral system of legislature over which 
he now presides with unsurpassed distinction. This noble edifice, 
too, which today houses our legislature is his creation. It is but 
fit and proper that a name to which the Travancore legislature 
owes its constitutional shape as well as its dignified abode, should 
be commemorated in this manner. It is my fervent hope that 
henceforth this noble work of art would be an unceasing source 
of inspiration to the House which it now adorns, and that, as a 
result, the spirit of lofty ideals and high endeavour would inform 
the deliberations of present and future legislators of Travancore. 

Though I have no pretensions to be an art critic, I may 
state, en passant that this bust appears to me to be an admir¬ 
able work of art, in likeness convincing, in artistry pleasing. 
Genius is ever elusive for the artist to capture. I am glad to 
note that the artist has not failed to do justice to the radiantly 
dynamic personality of his illustrious subject. The Nair Service 
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Society are to be congratulated on the excellent execution of a 
very happy idea. 

For this most appropriate gift, which does credit to their 
discernment, I thank the Nair Service Society on behalf of the 
Sri Mulam Assembly and the Sri Chitra State Council. 

“ Sachivothama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial English High School”. 

Travancore is admittedly the most literate in the whole of 
India excepting the Cochin State. This predominent position 
in literacy has been attained through the commendable pioneering 
work done by the European Christian Missionaries. Since then 
other private agencies have entered the field with very good 
results. The Syrian Christian Missionaries of different denomin¬ 
ations have also been doing their bit in the spread of education 
and general enlightenment. Though the Roman Catholics have 
been rather slow as a community to come up to the level of 
other Christian denominations, the Syrian Catholics deserve 
credit for the educational progress made in male as well as fema! e 
education. Consistently with the spirit of advancement notice¬ 
able among this class of Christians, His Grace the Most Rev. 
Mar Ivanios, O. I. C., D.D., M. A., Archbishop of Trivandrum, 
has been doing his level best towards this end and thus 
raising the level of literacy among his flock. He, therefore, 
availed himself of the opportunity of the Sashtiabdapurthi of 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, to establish an 
English High School at Pattom for the benefit of all classes of 
pupils, without reference to caste or creed. The Town of Tri¬ 
vandrum has been extending on all sides during the past few 
years and the number of educational institutions does not 
seem to rise proportionately to this expansion of the population. 
When the system of English education in the State was 
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being examined with a view to better consolidate the various 
schools arising spasdomically in different localities, Dr. A. C. 
Mitchell, the author of the present system, who had just 
then been made Director of Public Institution, told the writer 
who was then conducting a small Primary English School in the 
Karamanai Brahmin Agraharam that it was the policy of Govern¬ 
ment to have a few Middle or High Schools spread over the 
important suburbs of the town so as to afford all possible con¬ 
veniences Co the student population of the city. It is this policy 
of Educational dispersion, so to call it, that is being attempted 
with this advantage that private effort is taking the place of 
Government. The Department, therefore, naturally was glad at 
the offer. Pattom is an important suburb of Trivandrum and 
has a large number of pupils who crowd into the High School 
at Vanchiyur, or the St. Joseph’s High School or other institu¬ 
tions whether for boys or girls. They must be suffering from 
all kinds of hardship and privation inherent in the distance 
involved. The inhabitants of this locality cannot be too grateful 
to His Grace the Archbishop for this venture. The site is just 
outside the skirts of the capital city and commands a magnificent 
and enchanting view of the natural scenery around. 

Laying the Foundation Ceremony. 

On Thursday the 16th November when His Grace the 
Archbishop gave an “At Home” to Sachivothama Dr. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswarni Aiyar, the Dewan, the auspicious occasion was 
utilised to have the Foundation laid for the “ Sachivothama Dr. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswarni Aiyar Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial English 
High School ”. 

His Grace the Archbishop in requesting M. R. Ry. T. Kerala 
Varma, the father of Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvathi Bai, 
Dr. Litt (Andhra University) and Dr. Litt (Benares University), 
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■ to lay the Foundation stone, explained the aims and objects of 
the proposed High School. 

In proceeding to comply with the request, Mr. Kerala 
Varma said:— 

Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Your Grace Most 
Rev. Archbishop, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I very sincerely thank your Grace Most Rev. Archbishop 
for inviting me to lay the foundation of the school which is 
proposed to be started in memory of the Sashtiabdapurthi of 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, our Dewan. It is not 
necessary on my part to dwell on the merits of the Dewan and I 
do not intend to do so. Since we have in him now one who is 
well known not only in India, but also in Western countries, it 
is a great joy and pleasure to me to do this service to commemo¬ 
rate his name. 

A school, the would-be alma mater of many of the future 
citizens, is a sacred institution. It is there that the conduct and 
character of many in future life are shaped. Today sees the 
coming up of such an institution. If the coming students of 
this rising school are to aspire to have the heart and head of our 
Dewan and if they take him as their ideals, as they are bound to 
be, being students of this institution, I can predict with cer-' 
tainty their future as very bright and brilliant. 

With devotions and prayers to the Almighty God for His 
help and blessings, I declare this stone truly and well laid”. 

The Salvation Army English School Opened. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd November, the Salvation Army 
had a function. The Army had been conducting schools in the 
villages to meet the needs of the rural population. In view of 
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their declared principle of action the Army have been keeping in 
mind their one aim of Education, vi^, to keep the recipients of 
education to their hereditary tradition of work and follow such 
methods as will not change them from their moorings. Their 
object has never been to produce B. A’s who, forgetting 
their ancestral work stand unhinged to their old yoke and 
are a burden to the society at large. Whether boys or girls, 
they give education just to remove darkness and enable the young 
pupils to secure the advantages of the Three R’s, leaving it to 
such of those pupils of more than average intelligence and 
industry to secure scholarships, prizes and other rewards to go 
up to the top and obtain eminence. In this way the aim of the 
Salvation Army is to maintain the economic level of the com¬ 
munity and raise it, if possible. On this principle the Salvation 
Army has been conducting a Middle School. A number of 
factors have contributed towards making the Middle School 
a High School in convenient stages. There is a recently 
constructed building for the Middle School which is sufficiently 
big not only for its own purpose but also for accommodating 
higher classes of a High School. The Salvation Army school 
site having become very popular on account of the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Palace of His Highness the Maharaja, the need 
arose for further expansion. The children of various persons 
who had to seek habitation very close to the Palace found it very 
inconvenient to attend schools situated at long distances. 
The new English School will serve the purpose of these children 
also. It has plenty of playground and has other conveniences. 

A large and distinguished gathering of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in response to the request of the Management presided 
over by the Territorial Commander Chas. F. A. Mackenzie. On 
arrival, the Dewan was received with musical honours and 
conducted to his seat on the dais. 
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Lieut. Commissioner Mackenzie’s Speech. 

In requesting the Dewan to perform the ceremony of open¬ 
ing the new building Lieut. Commissioner Chas. F. A. Mackenzie, 
Territorial Commander, Head Quarters, said:— 

We are happy and honoured in having you here today for 
the opening of this school building. 

The origin of this school dates back to 1917* At that 
time this section of Trivandrum was undeveloped and the school’s 
beginning was of a very limited character. In 1919, it became a 
complete English Middle School with a strength of 82. The 
School has increased in strength from year to year and at this 
time, 20 years later, we have a strength of 315 in the preparatory 
class, first, second and third forms. 

The remarkable development of this section of the city and 
the increase in population has demanded each year greater educa¬ 
tional facilities. Teaching efficiency has kept pace with the 
growth of the school and a high standard has been maintained. 
This is evidenced by the fact that not less than 80% of the 
children who pass through the school go on to join the High 
School and it is a pleasing fact that each year at least one pupil 
sent up for His Highness’ scholarship examination has been 
successful. 

During the past four years, the necessity for increasing the 
accommodation of the school has engaged our attention. Plans for 
extension and also for the beautifying of the old existing building 
in order to make it more in keeping with the beautiful palace 
square were considered and the site was viewed with many wist¬ 
ful thoughts with a view to bringing into being a building in 
keeping with the surroundings. (But it is hard to fit a new 
piece of cloth to an old garment). It was your Government, 
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Sir, who suggested the moving back to this present site and this 
has helped us to solve our problem. 

This Institution is co-cducational in character. Boys and 
girls sit in classes with a spirit of mutual respect and healthy, 
good relationship. Our provision for a division in the recreation 
ground and certain necessary privacy for the girls attending the 
school is a matter which we have greatly considered and we 
believe the results will be greatly appreciated. 

Up to the present time this has been an English Middle 
School, but there has been expressed a desire by a large number 
of residents in the neighbourhood that the standard of the school 
should be raised to that of an High School, and with the per¬ 
mission of the Educational authorities, we hope in due course to 
make this advance by easy steps opening one Form at a time, 
until our ultimate object is attained. 

We want to say how much the Salvation Army appreciate, 
Sir, your presence with us here today. Your interest in the 
cultural and educational advancement of this city, in fact the 
whole of Travancore, is well known. We are proud to feel that 
you, in performing this function today, will have your name 
specially linked with this school. 

Situated as we are in this unique position, at the very gate 
of the Palace of His Highness our beloved Maharaja, we shall 
dedicate this school, not only to the cause of general education, 
but for the creation of good citizenship, loyalty to His Highness 
the Maharaja and love of country—Travancore. 

This is a happy occasion which we shall long remember, 
the opening of chis school by you, Sir, the Head of the Govern¬ 
ment and its illustrious Dewan. We thank you for the honour 
you have done us this day. 

(24) 
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In risino to address the assembly the Dewan was received 
with applause. He then said:— 

Commander Mackenzie, Mrs. Mackenzie, Members of the 
Salvation Army, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I must thank you. Commander Mackenzie, for your speech 
and, even more than the words of the speech, for the helpfulness 
and the spirit of co-operation underlying that speech. I am 
here to bear witness to that spirit of co-operation even in the 
matter of the location of the site of the school. It became 
necessary for me to have a discussion, a frank and friendly 
discussion, with Commander Mackenzie and the authori¬ 
ties of the Salvation Army for the purpose of enabling 
the Salvation Army to fulfil and carry out their educational 
ideal and programme and at the same time to help the 
Government of Travancore in regard to certain aspects of 
location of buildings, and town-planning in relation to the Kaudiyar 
Square. And, it is with very great pleasure and with a feeling 
of profound satisfaction, over the spirit of give-and-take dis¬ 
played by you and by the Salvation Army, that I wish to acknow¬ 
ledge on this occasion that not only was there no difficulty 
placed in our way, but that you went more than half way to meet 
us and to satisfy what I venture to call the reasonable demands 
of the Government. I, therefore, felt a kind of moral duty or 
compulsion on my part to come here today—I do not think 1 
needed any compulsion to come here today—but I felt that 
obligation; and it is my duty to express that obligation. I am 
glad, Sir, that you have stated that, in addition to fulfilling this 
demand, the change of location of the site of your school 
building has also been useful to you from the educational point 
of view and also from the point of view of the amenities of the 
school. I congratulate those responsible for the inception of 
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the school and for the idea of housing it here. As you have 
pointed out, this locality is daily growing in importance, and, as 
the scheme of town-planing gets more and more advanced, this 
locality, from its very nature, on account of its proximity to the 
Palace, is bound to become one of the life centres of the city if 
not of this State. That being so, it is a matter of genuine 
satisfaction that the Salvation Army School is situated in one of 
the nerve centres of the city. 

I do not desire on this occasion to say very much about the 
Salvation Army itself and ics work. I have, elsewhere, in 
dealing with the illustrious visitor to this State who was the 
head of the Salvation Army, presided over a meeting which she 
addressed, and have given my impression of the Salvation Army, 
and the work it is doing. Certain good things bear repetition; 
therefore, very slightly I shall sketch the history of the Salvation 
Army and the work that it has been able to do. 

Speaking purely from my personal point of view, I came 
across the Salvation Army as Member of another Government, 
when I had to leal with the tremendous humanitarian work which 
the Salvation Army is engaged in various parts of the Madras 
Presidency in the matter of leprosy relief and reclamation of 
criminal tribes. On more than one occasion, in that capacity, 

I have paid my tribute to the Salvation Army and its work. 
After all, the Salvation Army is a very young organisation; 
I believe I am correct in saying that the first idea of starting it 
germinated somewhere about 1865. As a very young man I used 
to hear of the initial difficulties of the Salvation Army, of the 
way in which the members of the Army were derided and jeered 
at, and how their attempts to spread light amongst the down¬ 
trodden classes in the London slums were not only not appreci¬ 
ated but the missionaries were subjected even to physical not to 
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mention the other kinds of—insults and assaults. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all these difficulties they spread the light as the light came to 
them. From about 1878, the Salvation Army became an aggres¬ 
sive organisation; it is intended to be that. Quasi Military 
discipline and organisation devoted to practical and direct teach¬ 
ing based on the reality of sin and redemption became the main 
feature of your Army which largely utilised the services of ‘ con¬ 
verted’ people. I can well remember the stir made when Col. 
Booth published his work “Darkest England And, speaking 
on behalf of a religion and a faith where that spirit of aggresive- 
ness is somewhat rare, I say that that aggression is all for a good 
cause, for the purpose of social service. You consider that the 
methods of an army—not the ethics of certain armies—, vi^., 
those of bombardment., and of attack, should be the methods 
that you should pursue. And, from that point of view, 
you have established offices, commands, and generalships 
amongst you, for the purpose of ensuring that unity of 
purpose and homogeneity of direction, without which great 
work is rarely accomplished. Starting very late, you have 
spread all over the world, fighting leprosy, doing social work, 
establishing overseas settlements, conducting rescue homes 
and night shelters and maternity homes, working amongst the 
poor and the down-trodden and the oppressed in many countries, 
and spreading the truths of religion you see therein with the 
aid of propaganda and music and song. But the main point, the 
important point which no one who is engaged in social work 
should omit to realise is this, namely, that you have perceived 
and have carried into effect the great, the fundamental idea that, 
without organisation, without voluntary, self-imposed, dedicated 
work and without generally well planned-out schemes, you -cannot 
deal with any problem, social or economic. With comparatively 
few resources, you started; and your very enthusiasm has brought 
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you more resources, until today you count for something in every 
country in the world. Speaking for myself, whenever I tour 
round Travancore, I invariably find on a bicycle somebody 
belonging to the Salvation Army trundling along doing his bit; 
and whenever there is an opportunity for discoursing to .crowds, 
the Salvation Army is there. I fully realise the tremendous 
earnestness and enthusiasm that characterise you. It is that 
characteristic which we who belong to the other communities 
have to assimilate, as I said on a previous occasion. 

I am glad that you are starting this school; and you are 
starting it with the idea not only of helping young children 
educationally but of building their character as described so 
eloquently and so very convincingly by Mrs. Mackenzie in her 
very touching prayer. In education, we need a new outlook, 
we need a new attitude, on the part of the parents and on the 
part of the students, and also on the part of the teachers. 
The times are out of joint. The problems that are confronting 
the world today are individual and sui generis in character. Such 
problems have rarely ever confronted the world. We are living 
at a time when fundamentals are questioned, when creeds are 
doubted, when what may be called essentials in religion and faith 
are regarded as subjects for controversy and doubt. It is at such 
a juncture that educational effort and the educational impact of 
schools upon the future citizens have a peculiar importance, a 
peculiar significance. What is indeed, as you very rightly pointed 
out, Mrs. Mackenzie, is the building up of character in order 
to make for strength, for joy, for lively sense of duty, for loyal¬ 
ties, not only loyalties in the ordinary sense of not breaking the 
law, but loyalties in the sense of humanising young children, 
making them akin to the society, akin to their families and to 
the larger family of which the State is the embodiment, loyalty 
to the head of that larger family, namely, the Ruler, maintenance 
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of society and a desire to preserve the best in the old before 
adopting new ideals, and the transition to such better method 
being achieved by right means in the right manner. Bringing up 
school children that wav involves difficult exacting work. But, 
your organisation, your endiusiasm which has stood the Salvation 
Army in good stead, your strenuous work, will, no doubt, help 
you to achieve that noble ideal. With that hope, with that 
confident belief, I have great pleasure in participating in this 
function and in congratulating those who are responsible for 
today’s ceremoney. I have great pleasure in declaring the school 
open (Cheers), wishing it all prosperity, and all success in its 
attempts to work for the best ideals of humanity, and wishing it 
God speed (Cheers.) 

Memorial Painting Unveiied at Thiruvattar. 

On Wednesday, the 13th December, 1939, the people of 
Thiruvattar, an outlying village about 30 miles from the capital 
city, had assembled in large numbers at the hall of the local 
Sub-Registrar’s Office to witness the ceremony of unveiling the 
painting of Sachivothama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. The 
inhabitants of the locality bad collected the funds necessary for 
an Oil Painting as a memorial to commemorate the Sashtiabdapurthi 
of Sachivothama Dr. Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

Mr. T. Kumara Pillai, the well known leader of the 
people, made a speech in the course of which he paid a high 
tribute to the Dewan for the valuable services he had rendered 
to the State. He then requested Mr. M. K. Nilakanta Aiyar, 
B. A., B. L., Chief Secretary to Government, to unveil the 
painting. 

Mr. Nilakanta Aiyar, who on rising, was vociferously 
cheered, performed the pleasant task entrusted to him. He then 
spoke in' Malayalam as follows:— 
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A Town Hall for Thuekalay, 

The people of the locality had collected sufficient money 
for the construction of a Town Hall at Thuekalay, with a Park 
for recreation, a Radio and other amenities. The ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of this hall took place on Wednesday, 
the 13th December. 1939. In compliance with the invitation 
issued by the Sashtiabdapurthi Celebration Committee there was 
a large and distinguished assembly present. 

The welcome speech being over, Mr. M. K. Nilakanta 
Aiyar, the Chief Secretary to Government, was asked to perform 
the task of laying the Foundation Stone. 

In so doing Mr. Nilakanta Aiyar made the following 
speech which was punctuated with frequent and ringing cheers. 

It is a real pleasure, and a proud privilege for me to be 
here with you this afternoon and to lay the foundation stone of 
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the Town Hall and Clock Tower that the people, of the Kalkulam 
Taluk are putting up to -commemorate the Sashtiabiapurthi of 
Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore. 

In the course of the last month, the people of Travancore 
have given unmistakable evidence of the esteem and appreciation 
in which they hold the Dewan by celebrating his Sasbtialdapurthi 
with unprecedented enthusiasm. That is only natural. In the 
first place, in thus honoring the trusted minister of His Gracious 
Highness our Maharaja, we are merely acting true to our glorious 
traditions of loyalty and steadfastness, and are emphatically, if 
indirectly, recording our grateful appreciation of His Highness' 
policy and ideals. 

The history of the world has made us familiar with men 
of genius who stand out, head and shoulders, above their fellow 
men. The vital characteristic of all these men was that instead 
of drifting with the current as most of us do, they altered the 
course of the stream in conformity with their ideas. Some have 
shaped the destiny of nations; others have directed the course of 
history ; yet others have guided the onWard march of culture and 
of civilisation. Heroes and leaders of this type have been 
honoured in their own lifetime and by posterity. Solid con¬ 
structive achievement, in whatever sphere of activity, deserves all 
honour. Sir C. P’s. record of achievement is wellknown. It 
is our duty to honour one to whom honour is due, and today we 
are honoring one who richly deserves honour at the hands of the 
people of Travancore. 

It has been my good fortune to work under, and to be in 
close contact with, this Head of the Administration. To me, it 
has been a stimulating and enlightening experience. I consider 
him not only my Administrative Chief but also my political 
“ Guru ”. In him' we have that rare combination of gifts—^ 
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proved statesman of ripe experience and one who possesses un¬ 
flinching courage and dynamic energy. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in 1931, the dawn of a new era was 
signalled in Travancore. There came to preside over the desti¬ 
nies of our beloved State, one, on whom the Gods had lavished 
their gifts and blessings in an abundant measure—a “Practical 
idealist”, to quote Sir G. P’s recent description—a practical 
idealist with the ardour and buoyancy characteristic of youth, one 
who takes a reasoned pride in the magnificent heritage, one whose 
heart is over-flowing with an immeasurable love of his people, 
and one whose dominating aim and aspiration is the happiness 
and the prosperity of his subjects. 

Even before His Highness ascended the musnad Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, as the ablest British. Indian statesman of the 
day, as one in whom-His Highness had absolute confidence, was 
associated with His Highness. After-His Highness’ assumption 
of ruling powers he was first appointed Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to His Highness and later on, about three years ago, he 
was appointed Dewan and Head of the Administration. 

All the right thinking people of Travancore believed then, 
and still believe, that. His Highness could not have made a better 
choice. The superb pageant of Sir C. P’s achievement in British 
India has evoked unstinted admiration from men who matter in 
the counsels of the Empire and of the world. His motto may 
be defined to be “Work and Discipline’’. Rich in talents, 
mellow in experience, with a driving power that has made 
Travancore “sit up and take notice”. Sir C. P. set about the 
task of translating into fact the lofty ideals of His Highness. 

It is difficult to lead men so that a new generation, so that 
youth itself, appears as if re-born with a new spirit, a new virility 
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appearing as if bred in the bones, It is difficult enough to 
govern a State and difficult enough to deal cleanly and strongly 
with a static programme applied to a static world; but it is 
more difficult still to build a new State and deal cleanly and 
strongly with a dynamic programme applied to a dynamic world. 

Let me now outline with brevity how Sir C. P. has turned 
the noble concepts of His Highness into realities. For material, 
he had in Travancore, human resources of a high order of 
intelligence and physical resources of glittering possibilities. It 
is not possible in the short time at my disposal to deal with his 
varied activities. That is a work which has to cover several 
printed pages. I propose to deal with one or two salient points. 

Great as are his achievements in the past, by far the most 
outstanding of his achievements is the part he played in the 
Temple Entry Proclamation. As a writer has recently said “Even 
in the mutable state of human affairs when all else about Sir C. P. 
is forgotten, a permanent niche in the Temple of Fame will still 
be guaranteed to him and his name cherished with gratitude for 
his part in the epoch-making event.” 

A purely academic system of education had brought into 
sharp relief, what is called the problem of “ Educated unemploy¬ 
ment ” in our State. Apart from the tragedy of the fact of 
unemployment, this State of affairs was ripe for mischief in many 
ways. The slow, gradual infiltration of ideas subversive of the 
social, political, religious and economic order and the negation 
of the accepted values of life, began to show up signs of dis¬ 
content, of indiscipline. Sir C. P. launched forth a series of 
industrial enterprises to provide new openings for a large number 
of our young men. Not content with that, and .correctly 
diagnosing the root of the evil, he inaugurated the University of 
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Travancore with the avowed aim of giving a fundamental re¬ 
orientation to the whole scheme of education. 

The tapping of hitherto unknown resources is another 
aspect of Sir C. P’s regime. A number of new industrial under¬ 
takings have sprung up, under State patronage and, in some 
cases, under State control. These are already proving themselves 
highly paying concerns, milestones in the industrial progress of 
Travancore. 

Supply of cheap power and a dependable system of trans¬ 
port it will readily be admitted, are conditions precedent to any 
industrial advance. The Pallivasal scheme will provide the former 
in abundance and the Transport Department has already made 
rapid strides in the right direction. 

The agriculturist, the backbone of the land and the “pride 
of our country” has not been forgotten. It may be reasonably 
hoped that cheap electricity would enable the ordinary agricul¬ 
turist to adopt new and more remunerative methods of cultivation 
and to develop cottage industries of his own. The question of 
providing rational relief to the indebted agriculturist, too, is 
receiving the earnest attention of Government at the moment. 

South Travancore in particular can never forget what he has 
done and is doing for them. A general remission of 20^! of the 
ayacut demand in Nanjinad for which the people of Nanjinad 
have been agitating for the past several ; years, was sanctioned by 
him as also a very liberal provision of about 2^ lakhs fop im¬ 
provement of irrigation. Liberal sums have been set apart for 
water supply schemes both for drinking and irrigation purposes 
in South Travancore. About 15 lakhs of rupees are proposed to 
be expended'on providing dustless surfacing for the road from 
Trivandrum to Cape Comorin. 
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These, ladies and gentlemen, are hut a tew ot the salienL 
features of Sir C. P’s administration, but enough to justify, and 
more than justify, the wave of spontaneous and genuine rejoicings 
that swept over Travancore in celebration of the Sashliabdapurlhi 
of our Sachivothama. 

May the stone which I shall presently lay, be the founda¬ 
tion ot a truly noble Town Hall, worthy ot the people of 
Thuckalay and worthy of the person whom it is intended to 
commemorate! May it be an abiding source of inspiration to 
civic progress and development in this town ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, as one who has the honour to be in 
constant touch with Sir C. P., I believe that his greatest 
ambition, the one nearest to his heart and fondly cherished, is 
the economic renaissance and the social contentment of the people 
of Travancore. I believe, indeed, 1 know perfectly well, that 
he is sternly unsparing in his efforts, inflexible in his purpose, to 
achieve this end—striving with unceasing vigilance and superb 
high-mindedness, tor the good and the glory of Travancore and 
of our Royal Master. The master-mind that conceived Temple 
Entry is never idle—ic is ever on the alert, watching, striving. 
Let us try to correctly and, if you please, critically assess, with 
a proper sense of value, the inestimable value of his services, 
and when we have done that soberly, our close co-operation 
shall spontaneously come forth to aid with discretion and 
appreciate wich intelligence, this man of noble purpose and 
high endeavour ! 
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The following is a list of other Memorials in the various 
pans of ,l« State though this is not by icseli complete or 
exhaustive:— 

1. Shertally, A Poor Home for Lepers. 

2. Memorial Hall at Niranam with a Library. 

3 . Town Hall with a Park and Reading Club at Attingal. 

4 Haindava Mandiram at Chengannor. 

5. Sacbivothama Memorial Hall at Kurianad. 

6. Two Lamp Posts at Vattamoottu Ferry near Nagampatam, 
Kottayam. 

7 . A Portriat at the Sacliivothania Colony, Kuricln. 

8 Sacliivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial Theatre. Kotta¬ 
yam. 

9 . Lamp Post at Adoor. 

10. Town Hall at Thodupuzha. 

11. Sacliivothama Sir C. P. Memorial Library at Karackal. 

Thiruvalla. 

12. Sacliivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Smaraka Mandiram, Paip- 
pad, Changanacherry (by the Pulay ar Sabha). 

13. Maternity Ward, Nedumangad District Hospital. 

] 4. Lamp Post at Warkalai. 

15. Sachivothama Sir C. P- Ramaswami Aiyar Sashtiabda¬ 
purthi Memorial Home of Service, Trivandrum. 

16. Sacliivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial Reading Room, 

Ettumanur. 

17. Reading Room and Dispensary, Thiruvattar. 

18. Sachivotliamavilasam Reading Room, Arakulam. 

19. Sachivothamavilasam Malayalam School, Kothamangalam. 

20. Memorial Pillar, Kazliakuttam. 
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21. Sachivothamavilasam, Library, Kattakad. 

22 Sachivothama Sashtiabdapurthi Poor Home, Perumpavur. 

23. Maternity Ward, Shertallay District Hospital, Shertallay 

24. Pay Ward in the District Hospital, Muvattupuzha. 

25. Maternity Ward, Shencotta District Hospital. 

26. Reading Room, Pattanamthitta. 

27. Portrait at Devikolam. 

28. Football Tournament, Kottayam. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Conclusion. 

Some Thrilling Incidents Narrated. 

“Each day, each week, each month, each year is a new chance 
given you by Qod. A new chance, a new leaf, a new life—this is 
the golden, the unspeakable gift, which each new day offers you". 

This is the golden rule laid down by Dean Farrar for a 
virile life—a life ,of. energy, a life, of action, a life of hope. This 
sound dictum is. Rest illustrated- in the case of Sachivothama 
Dr. Sir C. P. RamaswamP Aiyar stfhose volume and variety of 
work for the ‘day is. a,-mystery, to many—the way how he 
does it so successfully. ..Though several pages of this brochure 
have been devoted for ..the publication of different Addresses 
and the speeches delivered in connection therewith, they have 
not succeeded in explaining this mystery. They have admir¬ 
ably done well in recounting the valuable services he has 
rendered to the State and his Sovereign Master who, as the 
talented Sachivothama himself has publicly acknowledged, is 
an inspiration and an impelling force for many an inspiring 
idea. If one were to recall some of the incidents in the 
ancestral history of the Sachivothama, one will have some 
rough idea of the treasure, we, in Travancore, have been 
able to secure in the present Dewan of Travancore—a rare 
and remarkable combination of heredity, intellectual gifts of a 
high order, admirable habits of industry, exemplary methods of 
work and inspirational use of the opportunities given, in the 
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sacred cause of the country’s good. It was in the latter half of 
the nineties that I read in the Madras Standard the life sketch of a 
marvellous personality—C. V. Ranganatha Sastri—a giant not 
only in intellectual powers but also a giant in physical make-up, 
an erudite scholar, a great linguist who knew as many as 20 
languages—Indian as well as European— an eminent jurist and an 
accepted authority on Vedic lore and other Sanskrit Texts. He 
was the first Indian to adorn the Madras Small Causes Court as a 
Judge. Such a man was the grandfather of Lady Ramaswami Aiyar 
whose father C. V. Sundaram Sastri, the son of C. V. Ranganatha 
Sastri, was also an eminent advocate. In politics he was of the 
school of the then Indian National Congress. For, he was a leading 
member of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Congress which met in Madras in 1885 under the Presidentship 
of that doughty champion of India, Budrudin Tyabjee. Sir 
C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, who was a High Court Judge, Madras, 
and C. V. Viswanatha Sastri who was an eminent District and 
Sessions Judge were the sons of C. V. Sundaram Sastri, the 
father-in-law of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s original family was in the 
North Arcot District, the scene of many a battle fought to 
establish British supremacy in South India. The family migrated 
to Tanjore under memorable circumstances. It is said that his 
paternal grandfather, Chetpet Ramaswami Aiyar, had a quarrel 
with the family. He was a man of remarkable achievements and 
attainments who combined in himself the Vedic culture of a 
Vasishta, the physical prowess of a Bhima and the moral strength 
of an Arjuna in open battle. He decided to leave the family 
and migrated to Tanjore where he set up his own household. 
He joined the Police force as an ordinary constable and, with his 
natural intelligence and keen grasp, soon rose to higher positions. 
He had a good number of cases to his credit on account of his 
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detective skill of a' high order and became a terror to the 
local gangs of Kallars who have been devastating the country 
by their midnight robberies and decoities. In a short period 
he brought under control several of the leaders and had 
them sent to jail. He was raised to the position of a 
Tahsildar which was a great honour in those days. On one 
occasion his house was burnt and by his skill in detection and 
his range of local knowledge he traced the incendiarism to a 
notorious dacoit leader who had been sent to jail by Ramaswami 
Aiyar. Soon after he was released he wreaked his vengeance 
by setting fire to the house of his old enemy Ramaswami Aiyar 
and wounding him in an encounter. The latter rose equal to 
the occasion. He very easily traced the crime to the right source 
and arrested him and. had him sent to jail again. For this 
singular act of bravery' and detection Ramaswami Aiyar was 
promoted as a Deputy .Collector and his valiant services were 
placed on record by the Government of Madras in signal ways. 
The name of Chetpet Ramaswami is still remembered in the 
whole Tanjore District for his courageous and beneficent work 
in the suppression of those criminal gangs and giving the people 
personal safety and protection. His exploits are still cherished 
with gratitude and narrated by the village population, while the 
women of the Kallar tribe even today lull to sleep their weeping 
children by saying that, if they do not stop crying andsleep, Chetpet 
Ramaswami Aiyar or Tarupukal Ramaswami Aiyar (as he was often 
called because he wore topaz earrings) will come and take them. 
Need it be said then that there is in the blood of his grandson that 
spirit of dash and daring which killed even organised crime and 
brought peace and safety to the land. It used to be said that even- 
as a lad C. P. Ramaswami, like Nelson, was in the habit of asking, 
“ what is fear ”. Such is the man who today stands triumphant 
as an outstanding pillar of the British Empire whare he has 
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fought many an intellectual and sensational fight and won. I am 
here tempted to quote a wonderfully true character sketch of Sir 
C. P. written by one who had opportunities of studying him, as 
he was a junior Vakil under him. This gentleman, Mr. R. N. 
Aiengar, Bar-at-Law, who is at present a leading member of the 
Madras Bar, says:— 

“An altogether brilliant personality; handsome and debon¬ 
air; full of vim, vigor and vitality; overflowing with activating 
energy and enthusiasm as Student, Lawyer, Politician and Adminis¬ 
trator—endowed with great natural abilities aided by indomit¬ 
able courage and industry; supremely ambitious but inspired 
with a lofty idealism; Epicurean in habits, ecletic in culture, 
encyclopaedic in knowledge; Sir C. P. is indeed a name to conjure 
with. A resplendant Knight of chivalrous times in modern 
garb; ready to pick up any gauntlets thrown in his way and give 
battle whether in Elections or Assemblies, in the Press or on the 
Platform; essentially militant, loyal to his friendships, generous 
to his opponents, ever ready to forgive and forget, he fights hard 
and fights clean. A consummate diplomat with the genius of a 
Field Marshall, he can organise and achieve anything and every¬ 
thing. The Pykara and Mettur projects in the Madras Presidency, 
the Pallivasal Scheme in Travancore are symbodical of the light 
and energy he embodies in himself and spreads to others. His 
association in Travancore with the epoch-making Temple Entry 
Proclamation, the University and the various industries he is 
initiating and fostering will bear ample testimony to his nation¬ 
building activities. His life has to be written with a golden 
pen dipped in multi-coloured ink. And what a beautiful canvas 
the Divinity-gifted State of Travancore provides for such 
writing.” 

No truer or better pen picture has been written in such a 
small compass. 
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From the very start of his life, nay, even from his days as 
a student, his career bristles with sensational events, thrilling 
incidents, striking facts and wonderfully ineffaceable episodes 
which have arrested attention and have singled him out for a 
high destiny, each gaining for him a step up in the ladder of life 
and securing for him a larger and wider circle of admirers. It 
may not be known to many that he had a hard and tough fight 
with the Government of Madras when holding the high and 
responsible position of Member of Council. The differences 
of opinion on various matters were frequent and on many 
occasions he sent in his resignation of Membership which 
brought his opponents round and set them thinking of the 
angle of vision presented by the Indian Member and things 
were smoothened to make it possible for Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar to withdraw his resignations and continue his 
co-operation and willing help. It was in this way that Indian 
views and Indian aspects of public questions were placed before 
Government, though on each and every occasion it was done 
at the risk of his position. An important question of law 
and a moot administrative point was pushed to the forefront 
for disposal and decision when Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar was 
Advocate-General. He had to pilot the Hindu Religious 
Endoment Bill in the Madras Legislative Council. He found 
that he could not agree to the principle which meant that 
he should surrender his individual opinions to Govern¬ 
ment. He was not that way of thinking but insisted on 
expressing them at the Council during the discussion. The 
Government naturally could not agree. The position taken up 
by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was that he was not a permanent 
member of the public service but was only being paid a retain¬ 
ing fee for the work done. The controversy had to .be taken 
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to higher quarters to secure an authoritative decision. The 
Attorney-General held that Sir C. P. was right. When the Bill 
came up before the Council, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar opposed 
that Government measure as Advocate-General, giving his own 
opinions on the Bill. 

An incident which happened when he was Commerce Mem¬ 
ber in the Viceroy’s Council also deserves to be mentioned. He 
was the instrument in levying an import duty on Japanese goods 
imported into India. It was a great achievement which will ever 
remain to his credit as the courageous act of an Indian Member 
in the Central Government and also as the first protective measure 
of tariff against Japan. When the biography of this eminent 
Indian comes to be written, several such acts of high statesman¬ 
ship will be traced to the intrepid courage, fervid patriotism 
and noble national endeavour of this illustrious son of India 
of whom Madras, nay, India, is legitimately proud. But I am 
disgressing. 

We, in Travancore, are concerned with Sachivothama Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar as Dewan of this State and his work 
done or attempted to be done. The world famous Temple 
Entry Proclamation has a tale behind it which deserves to be 
told. So early as 1902 just before Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
was enrolled as a member of the High Court Bar he was touring 
in Malabar with his father. It was then that he was fully im¬ 
pressed with the problem of untouchability and unapproachability 
in all its aspects and the hardships and privations to which a large 
section of the Hindu population was subjected. As soon as he 
returned to Madras Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is reported to 
have told his circle of friends and relatives thus;—"If ever I get 
the power, I will change the whole thing and see that man to man 
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there is no difference”. He was as good as his word, in spite of 
the fact that three and a half decades had elapsed. 

Under the present world conditions the slogan in every 
country is industrialisation. The Government of India are also 
convinced that what is wanted at present is not Military defence 
alone, not the increase of armaments only, not the strengthening 
of the Army merely, but the urgent need of the hour is economic 
regeneration of the country as a whole, an earnest endeavour to 
raise the standafld of living of the average man and woman in the 
land, to make the people happy and prosperous, to make two 
blades of grass grow where one is grown at present, in fact, to 
make the masses not only self-sufficient but make them self¬ 
dependant in all matters, of ■•their ■■material requirements. There 
can be no nobler aim ;or greater achievement for a statesman or 
administrator to strive-'.'for. It was in pursuance of this high aim, 
this patriotic move, that His.Highness the Maharaja initiated this 
beneficent policy so early in his career as Ruler, and decided 
upon an all-round industrialisation of the country on right lines. 
In performing the opening ceremony of the Rubber Factory on 
the 17th August 1935, His Highness the Maharaja said that “the 
health and strength of the people, their earning capacity and their 
general standard of comfort form the permanent bulwark of 
national prosperity, ” ... “but the needs of a growing population, 
demand a supplementing of our income and our resources by the 
encouragement of industrial pursuits, more particularly as we 
possess an abundant supply of raw materials and are able to 
command cheap labour and transport facilities, not to mention 
the electric power which is available in sufficient quantities and 
which will provide requisite working energy ”. Herein is 
contained the key-note of the industrial policy adumbrated 
by His Highness the Maharaja. It was at this juncture that His 
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Highness has been lucky to secure the services of Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar as his Chief Minister, one after his own heart. 
For the information of those impatient idealists who want im¬ 
mediate results to flow at the waving of the magician’s wand the 
. history of other countries will serve as a useful and instructive 
object lesson. Mysore was the first administration in India— 
Indian States and British Provinces included—to generate electri¬ 
city from water power. That great pioneer worker, Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiyar, who wielded, in the significant words of Lord 
Curzon, “ an authority that was a reflex of his powerful character 
and abilities, and that left its mark on every branch of the 
- administration ” had almost insurmountable difficulties to 
encounter in carrying out his pet scheme of the Sivasamudram 
Falls. The opposition even from the so-called experts was 
powerful and their opinions were greatly disheartening. But that 
great man was adamant. It is said that he himself worked 
out certain mathematical and engineering data and ordered the 
initiation of the scheme with his indomitable courage and strong 
sense of optimism. Thus he won. A noteworthy feature of 
that scheme was that Electricty began to flow almost coeval with 
the commencement of the glorious reign of His Highness the 
present Maharaja of Mysore. History has repeated itself in 
Travancore with this important difference that the pioneer worker 
in Travancore had, in addition to being <c an authority that was 
a reflex of his powerful character and abilities” (to repeat the 
words of Lord Curzon) had the rich experience of similar schemes 
elsewhere which were guided by him and have been declared a 
great success by competent and impartial official authorities. 
Several high authorities—official and non-official—had praised 
Travancore for her potentialities in the richness of her raw 
.materials and in the wealth of her river systems for hydro-electric 
power. As early as in 1918 the then Chief Engineer of the State, 
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Mr. F. J. Jacob, wrote to Government about the need “ to take 
■ some initial steps for the investigation of the available water 
power within the State, with a view to future development 
of hydro-electric projects.” He proceeded, " there appears to 
be a very considerable public demand at the present time, 
for all forms of industrial development. The bedrock of 
all industrial development is, however, cheap and accessible 
power. Situated as we are in Travancore, thousands of 
miles from oil fields and coal mines, these sources of 
power are denied us”. He, therefore, recommended for 
adoption the only alternative we have in our river systems, 
namely, the production of electricity. One of the schemes he 
proposed for fuller investigation and action was the very same 
scheme which, under the inspiring guidance of Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, was taken up and which, under Divine dis¬ 
pensation, is about to materialise bringing in its train, the 
perennial river of prosperity to the State and its subject popula¬ 
tion. The story of the industrial advancement made by Mysore 
as a direct result of Electricity being placed at the disposal of 
the people is our solid assurance of the benefits we are about to 
enjoy at the gracious hands of our beloved Maharaja with whose 
name will always be coupled that of his talented and trusted 
Dewan, Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. May this 
fountain of material prosperity be maintained unsullied at the 
very source! May this river flow in ever increasing volume 
throughout the country and enrich every village, every hamlet, 
with its ever widening branches and many generations yet unborn 
enjoy the incalculable benefits of this never-failing and ever- 
expanding blessing so lovingly conferred by His Gracious Highness 
Sri Chitra Thirunal Maharaja under the invaluable advice and 
with the inestimable help of Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar for whom there cannot arise a greater or more lasting 
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memorial which, like the proverbial Indian banyan tree, gives 
shelter to thousands and sends roots and branches only to grow 
again and fructify and shed prosperity and happiness all round. 

In bringing these desultory observations to a close I cannot 
help avoiding a personal note. It would now seem as clear as 
day light that the hard and varied training Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar had as an adminstrator, the wide-awake experience he has 
gained as an outstanding figure and a pillar of strength in the 
British Empire, the magnificient opportunities given him for the 
display of his courageous statesmanship and the wonderful 
resources he had to initiate bold schemes of public utility and the 
broad outlook in life which opened out for him—all these seem 
to have been intended to prepare him for the Dewanship of 
Travancore in a way no other Dewan had been. Another 
circumstance which influenced his life in relation to Travancore 
was his family relationship. His earliest relative in the Travan¬ 
core service was Mr. Justice'. A.' Sitarama -Aiyar, who was an 
emenient Judge of the Travancore High Court. He was one of 
the highlights in the Tinnevelly. Bar and came in personal 
contact with His Highness the penultimate Maharaja of Travan¬ 
core, Visakam Thirunal, during one of the tours of the latter in 
South India and was selected for the office of a District and 
Sessions Judge. He then rose to the position of a Judge of the 
High Court. It was his beautiful residence at Kaudiyar that has 
become now the magnificent Palace of His Highness Sri Chitra 
Thirunal. The next member of his family that came to Travan¬ 
core was the late Professor K. Sundararama Aiyar, a distinguished 
Educationist and an eminent Professor in the Kumbakonam 
College, who was selected by the Government for the responsible 
post of Tutor to His Highness Prince Aswathi Thirunal B. A., 
the first Graduate not only in the Royal House of Travancore 
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but among the Royal Houses in Indian States. His service was 
not confined to the Prince but was extended to the peasant as 
well. For, he became an idol among the student population 
and the youth of the land by the profundity of his knowledge, 
his versatile culture, his exemplary character, pleasant ways and 
his readiness to help students. Several literary Clubs and Asso¬ 
ciations in Trivandrum vastly benefited by his high class lectures. 
His third relation was Rao Bahadur R. Kuppuramaswami Sastrial 
B. A., B. L„ who, as Private Secretary to two Dewans, Sir P. 
Rajagopalachariar and Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah C. S. I. was 
the power behind the Dewanate. His unobstructive ways, his 
firm decision and disinterested work are still remembered by 
those who had occasion to come into personal contact with him. 
The later link in- this chain was afforded by Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyer himself. '. Though he had not reached even the commence, 
ment of what is commonly called middle age and was not yet at 
the top of the Bar, he was briefed by Travancore—the first 
Indian State to engage his services—in cases of a sensational 
character in which were involved issues of political and adminis¬ 
trative importance to the State, such as those which arose 
from the Ashe murder case and the Ramakrishna Pillai deporta¬ 
tion known as the “Indian Patriot” case. The manner in which 
he extricated the State and its good name is well known. His 
next debut was equally memorable. The high wave of tumul¬ 
tuous waters in a tempestuous sea was beating against the rock 
of Travancore and threatening its long established and firmly 
rooted position as a Hindu State. On account of certain adven¬ 
titious circumstances which arose, certain sections of the State 
subjects were not being employed in the Land Revenue Depart¬ 
ment in which was merged the management of the Hindu temples 
in. the State. It was then decided as a matter of State policy 
that the Devaswom (Temple) should be separated from the 
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administration of the Land Revenue. These Devaswoms together 
with the landed and other properties belonging to them had 
been taken up by Government for management during the 
Dewanship of Col. Munro, the Resident and Dewan. The 
legal position of these Devaswoms arose for decision—whether 
they were confiscated by the State and as such were absolute 
owners or whether the Government were only a Trustee. The 
point was referred by the Dewan to Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
for advice and the separation of Devaswoms and the provision 
made for them were settled as a result of his advice. It was 
during the Dewanship of this master-mind who had already 
obtained such a close and unrivalled knowledge of the Devaswom 
Department in the State that the Temple Entry Proclamation 
was issued. Such is the man whom Travancore is fortunate to 
have as its Chief Minister today. This being the established 
j record of achievements for Travancore of the Sachivothama and 
of his family relationship with the State, is it any wonder, 
then, that such an eminent “son of the soil” as Rao Bahadur 
Rajyasevanirata Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai who as Chief Secretary 
was so closely associated with him has said that “ he (Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar) has unreservedly cast his lot with us 
Travancoreans. He has so completely identified himself with us 
that we cannot regard him as any other than a true and patrio¬ 
tic Travancorean. In his loyalty and devotion to His Highness 
the Maharaja none of us can excel him, in his desire to develop 
the natural resources of the country and increase the national 
prosperity of the people none of us can equal him, and in his 
determination to rise the position and status of our country and 
put it in its proper place on the map of India, nay, of the world, 
none of us can take his place”. 

His work as Dewan has already won public appreciation. 
The wish of all classes and communities, irrespective of caste 
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or religion, is, in the apt words of Mr. T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastriar, that Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar may have 
“the full Vedic length of days, a hundred autumns, many more 
years of active public service and a period of rest from which he 
can look back with satisfaction on a long life of labour well 
done”. 




POSTSCRIPT. 


Addresses from The Karamanai Samudayam, Etc. 

On Saturday the 24th February, 1940, the members of Kara¬ 
manai Samudayam, Sri Mula Rama Varma Association, Karamanai, 
and the members of the Chitrodaya Parishad, Trivandrum, 
presented Addresses at Bhaktivilas. The Karamanai Samudayam 
Address was read by Mr. K. Shankarasubba Iyer, B. A., B. L. (High 
Court Judge), President of the Samudayam. It was in these 
terms;— 

: g?'^!^rnfe3Tvritt=ET'5TRT TamavRTa^jjCraaaaRa+taaT q , sj. 
s^RT5OTfratqun^ sssmasw tra^nmarrKai aamaaffufaT: saar: *jt: 1 mashr 
gsaar ia^ara aaaia mwarcr a^rara faara aam: 1 aaaawfra: 

mkatramR; §#aawg gisRikmiHm- 

AraruE^aa am frcarataaiaiida aari ^arsmaaaT aaaiaraaaai. 

araaaaqMf ig.aia ai^^aaTfaaRa^wiajTgflaR r^kr gpriia^w*- 
qr^tsOTmq; 1 snaafawakaarar waa: gRaiara^MTairrea majrfsRtnanvtfta 
afwaa fiara 

qrwrfmfit faaa saaissa^ siaRisrema; a amia Tat^uauinuatia^ra 1 

ara i R|^ar: 

JT^arT gteNfr flanaau surt ^taa a^sTRanaaspn- 

•vimia: jnaansm afawrfSa, at? atai aaaapTi aiaRW maai 

»<Sitfa aaataaaaai ara^q^wraiaaiati^q^amaT aawara tPar: 

q^trt: 1' sfRt: . asptrcmSuaRT aBa'a^prom sjwjstia ^ratanairn's^tq ifaia, 
’jniaraa^a mRPwta?aaaat5?^a% fewnaaia ggsm^ai, ^sasfcr:*. ws- 
asnsBream, aafrawaeiaakSTia, iaawwanataaaaa, faf^t^HRaKr'-aa- 
(28) 
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qf?R>rfd!iw§wiS'^ i W' ?Tp3*n gaataW'^targgj- 

Sim *ara;i 
aft vf> aw? ssfear: 

srfl^TOtwI^tw: aaRtWTwrrew asjsr- 

fWwrrafsreaar: iamaavna^atam^, araasfspmta^src:, R?- 

h^3TR?it:, arf^fom, stRPSrc^nr rRwraiRR?FEn=fwn;sn:fl 
RpTSRT ft^ia.@T?IT^ WJR wfl'ft R ^55 RRR fNT^WWq HIRrf- 

aa^a gfRaaa athretarfora; fhaa apgRf&ffrsfq i 
rrRrt: fralgRfar aarest: 

5ft: ERra^Ji^sf HRsft *n*aaa aaaft yiaar- 

girfisK *n% «tg;i a fawn: af^pRa:, JR^ttwai^pajj taar §qr- 

ijfsi|irRTf3iERt eft sraa snataaRaa aar saera^a aaaRaRaaraaiwfurafr- 
RRTaarRaa^sarigqRTwaJary I ga: gaWaRTg lafaarg fafqts*rcfa''aT. 
wnii RR;@f=Bis^t ERrviiqaiai Slq^gsfflraarcaaRaRft arilaesaraT; raeWifaat 
fetma gjiig:, aai fata ;aaTrahaB^RanAa:aaH'Raflara sg^afagaynai 
awwfq ganafa a aaaaam: ?ra%faaaTfe wa^a wspra ^rataararaq- 
55TiTRf i 

RriavesRJtag! ^Rtg gfa RiaotaiEaspaq! ar- 
3<R#R! JRTCa: fafefqfqaRRn^Tf^cqR^ II 

srengat R9T gri tawsa qa^ma; %faqgj qw: i 
vsata a fftrafre?: argt qqsrr^ ERjftg: gft?a: n 

fa: q* ft qaarfmar aara ar awr faigarara, i 
RRi«q^ft?rai5^?ii “Riga: arran: gfriat agsg n” 

The S. M, R. V. Association. 

The Sri Mula Rama Varma Association Address was read by 
Mr. J. Srinivasa Aiyar, B. A, (Assistant Professor of Botany, Science 
College), the Vice-President of the Association. It ran thus:— 
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Esteemed Sir, 

When the whole of Travancore is in accord and in unison, 
felicitating you on your Sashtialdapurthi, we, the President and 
members of the Sri Mula Rama Varma Association, Karamanai, 
also feel it our duty to pay this humble homage of tribute, on 
this happy and auspicious occasion. 

It is a matter of genuine gratification and pleasure to the 
residents of this ancient village that they have been afforded the 
opportunity of partaking in the celebration of the Sashtialdapurthi 
of a Dewan of the State, a second time, the first having been 
that of the late Mr. Shungrasoobyer, C. I. E,, one of our villagers. 
We are also proud that this celebration is again connected with 
one whose first visit to Travancore was to our own village 
years ago. 

Those who have had the' opportunity of watching your 
career ever since you passed out of the College, have never failed 
to be impressed with your great qualities of head and heart, 
having been endowed with a mighty intellect. Having had th e 
inestimable advantage of a careful and disciplined training under 
a talented and higly cultured father and having had the immense 
benefit, during the impressionable years of your life, of coming 
into close contact with some of the mighty intellects in Southern 
India, you became amply qualified, when you finished your educa¬ 
tion, to make your mark in life. Your career has been not only 
remarkable and second to that of no one in the whole of India, 
but has been throughout conceived and consummated for the 
good of the country. The public services to your credit are 
incalculable. Whether as a member of the Madras Corporation, 
or as a Fellow of the Madras University, or as a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council or as the Delegate of India at th e 
League of Nations, or at the World Economic Conference, you 
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never failed to make your impression on those bodies and make 
your own invaluable contribution for the well-being of the 
country. Your sterling work and character did not fail to 
attract the notice of the Secretary of State for India, and you 
had the privilege of being conferred a seat in the Executive 
Council of Fort St. George. Many as have been your achieve¬ 
ments in that capacity, posterity will never forget your bold and 
venturesome schemes of the Mettur and Pykara Projects, which 
would never have been accomplished but for your initiation and 
endeavour. Your achievements as a politician, statesman and 
constitutional' lawyer have been no less remarkable. The manner 
in which you championed the cause of India, first in the joint 
Parliamentary Committee and later, in the first Round Table 
Conference, affords ample proof of your liberal sympathies and 
breadth of political vision. It is, therefore, no wonder that all 
the Indian States were in need of your advice and assistance in 
placing their .points of view before the British Parliament. 
Every political act of yours, as a nOn-official or an official,, was 
ever inspired by the lofty aim of making-India play its legitimate 
part as a respected partner of the great British Commonwealth.- - 

You have been always a friend of Travancore. We are aware 
how even during the reign of the late Sri Mulam Thirunal of 
revered memory, you never stinted your advice and services, at 
times when they were requisitioned. 

Ever since our gracious Maharaja appointed you, first as 
Legal and Constitutional Adviser and then, as the Dewan of the 
State, you have been actuated only by two ideals, one, of stead¬ 
fast-devotion and loyalty to the person of the Ruler and his 
Royal House, and the other of dedicating whole-heartedly all 
your talents for the economic, material, moral and social well¬ 
being of the people of Travancore, without- distinction- of caste 
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or creed. You have been only 3 years with us as Dewan .but the 
achievements to your credit are. already numerous. .Consolidat¬ 
ing the people of Travancore by implementing the Temple 
Entry Proclamation conceived and inspired by His Highness the 
Maharaja and His Highness’ august mother, launching the 
country on an industrial programme with special regard to cottage 
industries, making available cheap power by inaugurating the 
Pallivasal scheme, you are, by the establishment of the Travan¬ 
core University, attempting not only to solve the problem of 
educated unemployment, which confronts not this country alone 
but also the whole world but to make education subserve the 
interests of those to whom it is imparted and thereby, of the 
country at large. 

You are an ardent supporter of constituted authority and 
order. It is a matter for gratification that you, with your indo¬ 
mitable courage, have set your face against subversive methods in 
the country. It is a matter for still more gratification that, in 
this high purpose, the various communities in the country and the 
leaders in them are giving you their hearty co-operation. "" 

, Your charming manners, easy accessibility, unruffled temper 
and above all, that largeness of heart- which enables you to 
appreciate and sympathise with all view-points, have won the 
esteem and regard of all those who have had the privilege of 
coming into contact with you. Though you have completed 
60 years of age and though the life you have led till now has 
been as strenuous as it has been fruitful, literally scorning 
delights and living laborious days, you are still. endowed with 
dynamic energy, buoyant optimisim and -unimpaired intellect. 
On this happy occasion of your Sashtiabdapurtbi, we- join in .the 
chorus of prayer that goes forth to the Almighty -God from the 
hearts of all‘the loyal and law-abiding citizens of- -Travancore 
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that you may be long spared with undiminished powers of mind 
and body in order that you may continue to serve His Highness 
the Maharaja and the people of the State, bringing lustre and 
fame to His Gracious Highness and this ancient land and to play 
a greater part than what you have been destined to play till now, 
in the Newer India to come. 

Assuring you, Sir, of our humble devotion to His Highness 
the Maharaja and our respectful regard and esteem for you. 

The Chitrodaya Parishad. 

The members of the Chitrodaya Parishad then presented 
their Address. It was read by Mr. V. Sankara. Aiyar, M. A., 
L. T., (Senior Sanskrit Lecturer, Arts, College) a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Parishad. The following is the 
full-text of the Address :— 

qfaa=rmT: 

tjwiflroPw nin-fn I 

saPt ! ngriSf qpqrah 

ar^t-q;, ^ Prar+qyHH., 3tPrai i RT , ^Rtntr^'Rt^at'?oi arstr- 

ai^tinfs§iqhjjFirtsi|g<st^friwat' : r3t , Pr^fetgonsnPr^THT ?i- 

grai tivRivicrpqizi^T fqntiRreffnRTra€T*rRr 

naurm gaai gpfennsrT'i qwivri grapt sn¬ 

appy , ^TOiPrra?5wPt*ii5Rt^«nPg fesa?iqpswT?rara*nJW^, 

sra 'aafad^%ijwn , nsj ^gf^jR^i^HqiflOTpi^^rgqfttt's^s^sfeOTT- 
cps’ar Nw =5 arPtP^a fqnrr Pterw 
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5ng sr&sq q&rfg ss^ai aa, ‘iafinrras'ais WFiiftram 

5Rjqi3JHH?t , ^5I=BI?t5S a^ ia^3iyiqJ!gf4 q^, fiPOTRUfui- 

?4pt , g^r *.aa?a ga?=rca ash fa ptfrorag— 

i^diwiMwcf nfeiqq'T: ngjurarai uiffri RqrsjT: snRfcrerawqsrr: qf>jjq?w 
f^iqqT grK: W+5^1^551 ?q5Ii: 5tH^f qjwrsiftp^ri 
S^pa.- gari fqirajft i 

jRiffiqqi shrew fariaw, swftfairaiqi q%ia5t5jqT, gat. 

warn moifagntaqT, a&rwqi sTTgrrfrwjq'iwrjqw a vgfi jjjr: 

gsirai agar aaaaaar raarar «q?al ra^rgajnfrna qi irofewi wmw 
ql&lW. II 


Dewan’s Reply. 

The Dewan gave the following joint reply:— 

Citizens of Karamani, President and Members of the Sri 
Mula Rama Varma Association, Karamanai, Members of the 
Chitrodaya Parishad, and Friends :— 

It used to be said of a well-known man that he arranged to 
have two birthdays in a year because on each birthday he used to 
receive some presents (Laughter ) from some of his affectionate and 
appreciative relations and friends. The story is that he adopted 
the English birthday for the purpose of indicating to some of his 
friends the day when he was born and the Indian birthday accor¬ 
ding to our calender, for the benefit of others so that he had, each 
year, two birthdays. He managed to have two celebrations and 
two sets of presents. I am reminded of that by what has been 
happening this evening. One would have thought that some 
months ago the fact that I have dared to live for sixty years 
(Laughter) would have been sufficiently chronicled so that there 
was no particular occasion for reminding oneself of that adventure 
over and over again. But, in reality it must be said that, where 
my old apprentice and friend, Mr. Sankarasubbier, is concerned. 
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I have been always rather weak and when he is importunate, as 
he is apt to .be,, his pertinacity is successful. He, I am afraid, 
overbore my . first impulse to be content woth one set of celebra¬ 
tions and not to have an en core, and, as the result of importunity 
of my friend, you have all called an en core. The offence, if 
offence it be, is thus not wholly mine. 

But all this jesting, apart, I am really and sincerely grateful 
to all of you who have combined together for the purpose of 
meeting me this evening and honouring me both rhetorically and 
substantially, as you have done today. It is rather curious that 
in many ways I owe, although I do not belong to Travancore by 
birth or by education, a great deal to Travancore and not a little 
to Malabar. Three of the most powerful influences in my life, 
with the exception of that of my revered father, were Dewan 
Bahadur A. Ramachandra Aiyar, who was Chief Justice of Travan¬ 
core High Court for some time and then became Chief Justice 
of the Mysore Chief Court and afterwards retired and was 
instrumental in founding the temple and the settlement at Kaladi 
and who became one of .the intensest devotees of the great 
Narasimha Swami Jagadguru of Sringeri, Mr. Sankarasubbier 
C. I. E. and Sir K. Seshadri Iyer—these were the three most forma¬ 
tive influences in my early life.. I used to meet them as a little boy 
in company with my father in “ Bhavani House” in Ootacamund, 
the official residence of the Dewans of Mysore, and it was in 
those days that I had. the opportunity of listening to conversa¬ 
tions which were in Advance of what I could wholly comprehend 
but which gave a shape to my. thoughts and ambitions. They 
took a delight in fighting hard and the .reconciling influence was'’ 
my. revered friend Mr. Ramachandra Aiyer. It was those three 
persons that were the idols of my youth and if I have done anything' 
in the region of administration,, the result is due, to a large 
extent,-to.my. desire faithfully to.' copy the., .example and follow-: 
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the footsteps of one whom I have considered the greatest states¬ 
man that modern India has produced, namely, SirK.Seshadri Iver. 

Now, there is another connection with Travancore and it 
may not be known to many of you. The present Kaudiyar Palace 
is built on a site which belonged to a relation of mine, Mr. Justice 
A. Seetharama Iyer who was my grandfather’s sister's son and 
was a Judge of the Travancore High Court. The premises were 
purchased and now form part of the Kaudiyar Palace. In many 
ways, therefore, I have known something of Travancore from 
very early days and, as the Addresses themselves point out, I have 
afterwards been in touch with the State. But, before I go 
further, I must refer to the very significant part that Mr. Sankara- 
subbier played in my life. He was good enough to think that I 
read English poetry distinctly and well and, whenever he met me, 
either in Bangalore or in Mysore or in Ootacamund or during 
my stay with him in Travancore, he used never to let me go to 
bed before 1T0 clock at night and insisted on my reading 
selected passages of English poetry. He also used to read to 
me. I do not know whether Justice Sankarasubbier preserves his 
books; he was a self-taught man and I do not think that he 
ever took a degree or got very far in what may be called scholas¬ 
tic career. But starting from absolutely no academic background, 
he taught himself and I have yet to come across a man whose 
reading was more discriminate or more profound or who brought 
h ims elf abreast of the intellectual ferments of Europe or with 
what was written by the best authors in Europe thoroughly and 
adequately than Mr. Sankarasubbier. It was always a delight to 
be with him and it was, during my F. A. or B. A. course that I 
came into close contact with him. He had another good fortune 
in that his son-in-law Mr. Rama Iyer was a very great studenc 
of literature and Mr. Sankarasubbier used to examine us and set 
us disputing inter se. 
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Now, you have in your various Addresses referred with a 
fulness and a rhetorical’elaboration, which I deprecate, to various 
things which I have done here and elsewhere. Now, it appears 
to me that this is neither the place nor the occasion where I 
should refer to what, on account of the unwavering support 
given to me by some of my friends and chiefs like Lord Willing- 
don and Lord Goschen, I have been able to do in British India. 
But so far as Travancore is concerned, I have regarded it always 
as one of the greatest privileges of my life to have been enabled 
to come here and serve His Highness. The more one comes 
into contact with His Highness and the members of his family, 
the more one realises how singular and unique they are in all 
royal qualities and, what is not quite so common in qualities 
which are of a more human and home-like character. Their 
tact, sympathy and willingness to enter into other people’s 
difficulties and make allowances for mistakes are such that it is a 
real joy to work for them. Moreover, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that there is hardly any spot in India where, given co¬ 
operation, given one-pointed endeavour and communal harmony, 
more can be achieved than in Travancore. Nature has been 
kind to Travancore in the vegetable kingdom, the animal king¬ 
dom and the human kingdom. If a critic were disposed to be 
censorious, he would say that the only trouble is that the people 
of this country have not yet realised what opportunities they 
have before them. There is a little too much of separateness in 
thought and conduct and of the distinctively critical faculty and 
too little of discipline and conjoint work. But I am glad to say 
that that phase is gradually passing. I feel that before each one 
of us there is a great task. That task is three-fold. The first 
is, for those who are socially or by the dictates of our religion 
or usage or by achievements, placed in positions of wealth, status 
or dignity to forget their position or rather use it for the benefit 
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of others lower down and remember only the duties that go with 
status and station. There is a beautiful French expression 
“noblesse ollige”. It means that nobility is a compact of obliga¬ 
tions (and the emphasis is on dutiss rather than rights). It is, 
therefore, necessary for those who belong to what ate called 
higher educated and advanced communities to work for the good 
of others and not keep aloof, not allowing themselves to be 
dragged down to lower levels, but brining the others up. There 
is always a tendency in all these efforts at consolidation where 
like water you find yourself being dragged down to lower levels. 
That must not be so. It must be not subsidence, but aspiration 
or ascent always and, therefore, these communities must not 
bring themselves down, but keep themselves up and pull the 
others up. Secondly, there must be, and I cannot put this too 
strongly, much less of a desire to achieve the second best in life. 
What I find here is this: almost every young man and indeed 
almost every young woman, is always thinking of how to secure 
something safe, some petty job with a pension at the end so that 
they might subside into quiescence. The element of adventure, 
the element of taking risks is not ingrained in us here and if 
this country has to become influential and wealthy, if this 
country has to harness its natural interests, that element of 
adventure, that element of taking risks, that element of not being 
contented should be encouraged and diffused and should co-exist 
with mutual trust. 

The last point is this: many people have asked me the 
question how it is that, having taken certain political steps and 
adopted certain political doctrines in British India during my 
political days there, I am taking an ostensibly different line today 
which is unpopular in certain quarters and styled reactionary in 
some others. May I explain myself, though not in the sense 
in which a author said “Who excuses himself accuses himself’’. 
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In order that any country might achieve a great position, 
especially in these days of great industrial and other competitions, 
it must have internal peace and rest. This is a primary necessity 
and any element or tendency whose object is to minimise that 
peace will have to be combated with all the forces available, 
Another aspect is that, so far as Travancore is concerned, the 
problem that confronts the State is primarily and essentially 
economic. As I have had occasion to say elsewhere, what is 
called Democracy, practically does not exist in the economic 
sphere anywhere in the world of today. In the countries which 
have got political democracy, there is too often a rigid, 
acquisitive and ever-spreading oligarchy or autocracy, and 
in fact it may be said that in most European countries and 
in America, where what may be' called political democracy has 
been achieved, more or less completely the wealth and resources 
of the country are in the hands of a small number of 
successful men who are actually exercising a dictatorship 
using political democracy and the franchise as a smoke-screen 
and acquiring control over an apparently . Free Press. Fortuna¬ 
tely, here, we have all the makings of a society divorced from 
such elements. Fortunately, here we have no millionaires 
although there are some ■' who are referred to as such by a figure 
of speech in certain controversies of recent origin.” There are 
also no paupers in the sense in which pauperism exists elsewhere. 
This is a land of the middle class. But, owing to some social 
laws and, thanks to the increased population, that land of the 
middle class is fast becoming a land of the extremely poor. That 
is'the actual fact today, and before the problem of poverty and 
basic livelihood is solved, the political problem cannot be appro¬ 
priately dealt with and, therefore, it is necessary, even though 
certain wrong impressions may arise, that the economic problem 
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muse be faced and solved winhin a limited time before attention 
can be bestowed on other problems. 

Finally, there is one thing which, I must sav. has been of 
great concern and continual wonder to me. In this place alone 
there were two tendencies visible which are not so discernable 
elsewhere. From the year 1912, when I was first professionally 
consulted by His late Highness, I was amazed to find that, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that in almost everything that matters 
Travancore stood ahead not only of most other Indian States but 
of many provinces, I could rarely obtain from a Travancorean a 
true account of Travancore and too often there was veiled or 
open sarcasm or reproach or a ventilation of some grievance. 
This is not the case with other States or Provinces in whose 
cases the criticism, if any, is mingled with just pride in, and love 
for one’s own land. Such pride must be cultivated and I think 
that it is growing. I trust that every one of us here will help a 
little to see that that legitimate pride is maintained. That does 
not mean that people are exempt from criticism, legitimate 
criticism, provided it is not personal, vindictive or destructive. 

Before I conclude let me for a moment dwell upon another 
topic. The question of the Indian States and especially of a 
State like this, which has been never conquered or annexed, is 
conditioned upon certain contractual and other duties and obli¬ 
gations to the Paramount Power which it is part of our dharma 
loyally to discharge. Subject to that there can be no appeal 
from the people of Travancore or by the people of Travancore 
to anybody excepting His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 
So, when one is confronted on every possible and impossible 
occasion with letters or telegrams or complaints or appeals to a 
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Mahatma or other personage or this head of the Government or 
that Archbishop or other dignitary, I consider it is our duty, at 
any cost, effectually and without possibility of resurrection to 
destroy that tendency and that constant dependence on some 
people or some person outside the State and the feeling that 
there is always a tribunal of last resort. In order to achieve 
this purpose, certain steps have to be taken and will be taken. 
Provided that these things are understood, take it from me, His 
Highness and those who advise him are only too much alive to 
the value of public life, to the value of criticism, to segregate 
themselves from them. In fact, every newspaper that continu¬ 
ously and fulsomely praises the State or the administration of 
this State or His Highness’ adviser is doing a kind of disservice. 
Every act, every gesture of legitimate criticism, provided it is 
couched in the proper language and is intended to remove legiti¬ 
mate discontent is a positive service. Knowing this, it will be 
the ideal of this Government to proceed along those lines of 
economic, social and constitutional progress which are called for 
in the conditions of this country, provided and only provided 
these precedent conditions are fulfilled, namely, that the approach 
is towards His Hisghness and not anybody else and provided the 
economic factor is also borne in mind and provided there is that 
union of hearts without which true progress would be impossible. 
I am very glad to see, what you have alluded to in your address, 
that the communities are beginning to realise that they should 
come together and work together for the glory of their country. 
That feeling is like a pebble thrown inro a reservoir or tank. 
First of all, there is a small circle, then there come widening 
circles until they melt in the wide circumstances. So, let this 
small instinct of unity increase from strength to strength, from 
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depth to depth, until it envelopes the whole country and 1 et the 
beginnings of the great world order of the future be thus esta¬ 
blished. Without harmony and without common effort the 
baffling problems of life can never be faced and will never be 
adequately solved. 

I thank you, friends, for your welcome whose friendliness I 
shall remember and cherish. 



PART II. 



The Federal Idea. * 


[ It will be conceded that the Federation of Indian States is one 
of the outstanding problems in India both from the points of view of 
the Indian Princes and the people of Indian Slates. The implications 
of Federation, so far as Travancore is concerned, have engaged the 
attention of the Government of Travancore as well as the public of 
Travancore and the members of the Legislature. It is doubtful whether 
many have studied this complicated problem with that vision and 
knowledge the subject demands- The broader issues have been on the 
tapis for the past ten years. Since then a discussion of the various 
aspects of this vast problem have raised issues which seem to baffle 
satisfactory solution even at the hands of statesmen of the front rank. 
When the momentous Session of the Chamber of Princes was held in 
March, 1933, in Delhi, under the Presidentship of Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, tor the special purpose of arriving at some approach to a 
solution of this important question, I was present at the meeting and 
was able to gather the views of the Princes who were not too enthusi¬ 
astic in supporting the Scheme as it was then adumbrated at the 
Session. I had occasion to interview various Princes and their Minis¬ 
ters and ascertain firsthand the depth of feeling on this all-absorbing 
question- The people in Indian States are equally agitated over the 
position which they will occupy under the Federal Scheme. On such 
an intricate topic of current interest there is no one more competent to 
speak than Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar who was not 
only intimately associated with the official developments of the 
problem but had envisaged a definite scheme a couple of years before 
the subject was officially taken up by the First Round Table Conference 
which met in London in 1930 under the auspices of His Majesty the 
the King. This is now the main topic of discussion among officials and 
non-officials. In the proposals contained in the present paper he has 
demonstrated that he is a real friend of Indian Princes and their people. 
In this paper Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has admirably succeeded 
not only in “rapidly passing in review as many as possible of these 

* Being the Sri Krishnarajendra Silver Jubilee University Lecture, Mysore, 
by Sir. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, E. C. I. E„ delivered at Mysore on the 8th 
August, 1928 . \ 




attempts at federal Government, in analysing their essential charac¬ 
teristics and in deducing therefrom such lessons as may be useful 
today,” but also in giving a lead to the Princes and their people. Sir 
C. P. R-amaswami Aiyar has dealt with the subject with such charac¬ 
teristic lucidity and profundity that every one interested in current 
politics will find it to be a most valuable contribution to the study of 
a highly complicated constitutional problem—A. P. I. ] 

A few months ago, in the course of my professional duties, 
the task devolved on me of investigating certain aspects of the 
problem of federation in connection with the future of Indian 
States. It then struck me that the topic will repay careful 
study, both from the historical and the practical points of view. 
Some of the results of such study have been embodied in the 
address which I now have the privilege of delivering to you, and 
it is to me a source of intense gratification that the occasion is 
associated with the Jubilee Celebrations of a Ruler, who, by his 
progressive methods of administration and his adherence to sound 
constitutional principles is, in his own person, one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of such a federation of self- 
governing political entities, as is now envisaged by the majority 
of Indian thinkers. 

It is a very trite saying and true, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and this adage is especially illustrated in philo¬ 
sophy and politics. Let me give an illustration which will 
demonstrate that the teachings of history are never obsolete. 
Those of us who have had an experience of Diarchy, if we may 
profitably turn to Roman History, will discover that almost 
exactly in the places where our shoes pinch us to-day, was the 
pain felt in the Rome of the Augustan Age. It may not be 
well-known that Diarchy was the name assigned by the celebrated 
historian, Mommsen, to the system introduced by Augustus—a 
constitution wherein the Emperor and his own officers, while 
really exercising all the powers of Government, hid their omni¬ 
potence by bestowing on the Senate certain apparently important 
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functions while taking away from that body at the same time, 
its ancient control of finance and the direction of foreign policy. 
As Gibbon, amongst others, has pointed out, the Augustan 
Diarchy was a division of executive functions and not of power, 
and to the curious, the following sentence from Gibbon will 
read like an extract from some daily newspaper. “The 
principles of a true constitution are irrevocably lost when the 
legislative power is nominated by the executive.” The Roman 
method of solving the problem of Diarchy was direct and sum¬ 
mary and led to the establishment of a unitary government, 
which soon outlived its usefulness and toppled over by its own 
weight. 

Whatever the systems of internal government were, and 
whether they were city states, monarchies, oligarchies or republics, 
attempts have been and were made in the ancient and modern 
world to form federations for general or limited purposes, and it 
will be my object rapidly to pass in review as many as possible of 
these attempts at federal government, to analyse their essential 
characteristics and to deduce therefrom such lessons as may be 
useful for us to-day. As the poet sings, each age is a dream that 
is dying or one that is coming to birth; atid I think it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that, among the lessons of 
the Great War may be classed the realisation of the necessity for 
the grouping of States and the consciousness that political 
federations and a League of Nations furnish the best protection 
in the case of States and nations who have till recently been the 
victims either of a war of armaments or a trade war. This is 
one of the manifestations of the time spirit, and, at this juncture, 
w.e may well keep in mind what Morley once declared in regard 
to Cobden and his times. “ Great economic and social forces,” 
said Morely, “ flow with a tidal sweep over communities that 
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are only half.conscious .of that which is befalling them. Wise 
statesmen are those who foresee what time is thus bringing and 
endeavour ro shape institutions and to mould men’s thoughts and 
purposes in accordance with the change that is silently surround¬ 
ing them.” In such an endeavour, we shall get instruction and 
apposite illustration from many quarters, in the Vedas and the 
Itihasas and Kautilya, in Aristotle and Machiavelli, not to 
mention later thinkers and legislators who have built securely on 
old foundations. This study, as I have already stated, is much 
more than merely academic ; for, we cannot forget the relevance 
and the importance of the federal idea at the present moment. 
The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, whatever the 
value of the particular scheme evolved by them was, have had 
before them, it must be acknowledged with gratitude, a true 
vision of the India of the future. What do they say ? “ Our 

conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States 
self-governing in all matters of purely local or provincial interests, 
in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, in others, 
perhaps modified in area according to the character and economic 
interests of their people. Over these congeries of States would 
preside a central government increasingly representative of, and 
responsible to, the people, dealing with matters, both internal 
and external, of common interest to the whole of India, acting 
as arbiter in inter-State relations and representing the interests 
of all India on equal terms with the self-governing units of the 
British Empire.” They add in words, which will, no doubt, be 
familiar to this audience: “ In this picture there is a place for 
the Native States. It is possible that they too will wish to be 
associated for certain purposes with the organisation of British 
India in such a way as to dedicate their peculiar qualities to the 
common service without loss of individuality.” Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford must be classed among the wise statesmen 
whom Morely has referred to as those who fores.ee what time is 
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bringing. In this passage, there is found the germ of all the 
leafage and the fruitage of Indian politics—provincial autonomy, 
linguistic provinces, a strong central government, a federation of 
various political units and an exposition of the limits of their 
jurisdiction, (such units including the Indian States) and the 
constitution of a commonwealth equal in status and similar in 
function to the self-governing Dominions. 

I shall now discuss the growth of the ideal, which has 
found expression in the above passage. A federal union was 
often attempted in old times by Sovereign States for mutual aid 
and the promotion of common interests, and if the Achaean and 
other Greek Confederacies, which were formed after the death 
of Alexander, had been formed earlier, Hellenic culture and 
Grecian freedom may perchance have been preserved. 

The two Leagues of which we hear most in Greek History 
are the Aetolian and the Achaean. The former was a league of 
districts rather than of cities, and it had many points of simila¬ 
rity with the Swiss Confedracy of city and forest cantons. The 
Achaean League, on the other hand, was composed of cities, and 
it flourished for over a couple of centuries. The Achaeans 
destroyed their monarchy'and set up a Federal Republic, ten of 
the twelve cities composing their league, being situated on the 
Corinthean Gulf. The historian, Polybius, tells us that this 
league was admired for its fairness and equity and was taken as 
a model by the cities of greater Greece in the early part of the 
5th century, when the lingering consciousness of Hellenic unity 
and the influence of a common danger obliterated the separatist 
tendencies always so rife in Greece and brought about a certain 
amount of consolidation and union in action. 

Sparta was the head of a purely voluntary confederacy in 
the 5th and 4th centuries B. C„ the members of which for some 
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time, at all events, regarded their interests as bound up in hers. 
In contrast, Athens was the mistress of an empire. The con¬ 
trast in the political development of Athens and Sparta was 
similar to the contrast displayed in the political growth respect¬ 
ively of the United States and Great Britain. 

It is not my object further to discuss the history of these 
leagues, but speaking of such federations as well as of the Swiss, 
Machiavelli, than whom there has been no shrewder judge of 
men nor keener analyst of affairs, observed in 1513, that “federal 
States cannot easily expand but hold firmly to what they have 
acquired and do not lightly embark on war since a republic thus 
divided cannot make quick decisions. Ambition, moreover, is 
less set to expansion when its fruits have to be shared,” and he 
further remarks that “ the number of fourteen States in the 
Swiss Confederation has never been increased.” It will be 
noticed that this great political thinker has perceived both the 
merit and the demerit of federations, their slowness in executive 
decisions as well as their general pacific disposition. Speaking of 
various political methods, he gives utterance to an idea which is 
the nucleus of all modern thought on the subject. “This way 
is still the best,” he says, ‘namely, to win partners, not 
subjects.’ 

The controversy amongst ancient and medieval writers re¬ 
garding federations, their value and their demerits, was renewed 
in a very startling manner when certain State premiers in 
Australia claimed to be admitted' to the Imperial Conference 
along with the Federal Premier on the ground that, under the 
Australian Commonwealth Act, the residue of sovereignty was in 
the States. In the course of that discussion, Deakin, th e 
well-known Australian Premier, reiterated what the Greeks and 
the Italians had stated centuries ago, namely, that there are two 
absolute and essential requisites of a federal system (1) equality 



of status and (2) direct relation of citizen to citizen under the 
federal government, irrespective of the State governments. He 
thus emphasised the two distinct, though not incompatible, 
elements of a federation, namely, autonomy of the individual 
States and the co-existence therewith of loyalty to the central 
federation. The second essential often tends to be absent in 
Imperial partnership because of the absence of a supreme federal 
authority. 

In Sir Richard Jebb’s book on the Imperial Conference, this 
proposition is strongly emphasised, and the argument adduced, 
that it is necessary to maintain in full strength the central organ¬ 
isation. This, it will be remembered, was attempted in the 
case of the War Cabinet, and further steps are now being con¬ 
templated in the same direction. 

Turning to the history of India in the Vedic and post- 
Vedic times, we perceive that monarchy is described in the Kjg 
Veda as the normal form of government, but Greek writers from 
Megasthenes onwards have informed us that many centuries 
before the Christian era, various republican experiments were 
tried in India. Some of those experiments have been described 
in the well-known work of Professor Jayaswal on Hindu Polity. 
We have been given a description of the democracy of the 
Ambashtas who had a Second House composed of elected elders, 
of other tribes, who instead of sending ambassadors sent 100 or 
150 representatives to negotiate a treaty of peace, and of the 
Patalas, where the Council of Elders ruled, the ultimate 
political authority resting with the Gana or Sangha, i. e., the 
tribal assembly. Whilst on this topic, it may be noticed that 
the Mahabharatha speaks of the troubles of the Gana constitution 
arising from the difficulty of keeping resolutions secret, and of 
the consequent necessity of vesting matters of policy in the 
hands of a few Mantradharas. Much later than these republics, 



which were described by Diodorus and the well-known Arriari, 
arose the Imperial systems, such systems developing along the 
two familiar lines of Imperial suzerainty and of federation. The 
former was described by such expressions as Maharajya and 
and Adhipatya, and the latter was spoken of as Sarvabhauma or 
Samrajya. The Samrajya is very frequently adverted to in Vedic 
and post-Vedic literature, and mention is made of it in the 
Aitareya Brahmam. Literally translated, it means, of course, a 
collection of States under one super-State. The Brahmam speaks 
of a certain ruler being consecrated as Samrat at Magadha. The 
Sutta Yajur Veda speaks of the Samrat as existing elsewhere elso. 
In . the Salha Parva, Ch. 19, we get an account of the Rishi, 
Chanda Kausika, meeting Brihathratha and greeting his son as a 
future Samrat. He says: “All the kings of the earth will be in 
obedience to the commands of this child, like every creature 
endued with body living dependent upon Vayu that is dear as 
self unto beings.” The son so blessed was Jarasandha. Else¬ 
where in the Mahalharatha, i. e., in the Adi Parva, it is narrated 
that the position of the Samrat, namely, that of the chief of the 
federal organisation, was acquired by Jarasandha and Sisupala, the 
king of the Chedies, was constituted the common Commander- 
in-Chief, these appointments being founded on an inter-State 
contractual basis. We also learn in regard to this federation, 
that the Kukura and the Vrishni tribes, acting on motives of 
policy, determined not to fight with Jarasandha but apparently 
made terms with him and joined his federation. One of the 
causes of the downfall of Jarasandha was that, having acquired 
his position for the purpose of common protection, he abused 
that position and endeavoured to reduce other sovereigns into 
practical slavery. In addition to Jarasandha, another Samrat or 
President of a federation is known to us, e. g., Janaka, King of 
the Videhas. Videha, it will be recollected, was a small State 
in North-east India, and it was the outstanding personal quality 



of King janaka whichled to his obtaining the position of Presi¬ 
dent or Chief of the federation. It was on account of its 
inherently democratic character, that in the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
Samrajya is classed amongst the forms of popular Government. 
Other passages in our literature also furnish indications pointing 
in the same direction. The elective principle of kingship, the 
possibility of deposition or refusal to re-elect the chief, are all 
discerned in the germ. In the Atharva Veda Samhita, Ch. 6, vs. 
87-88, the following passage occurs: “Let all the people want 
thee; lee not the kingdom fall away from thee; be not moved 
away like a mountain; let the gathering Samiti suit thee who 
art fixed,” the Samiti referring to the assembly of those gathered 
together for the chief’s election. This evidently is an invoca¬ 
tion to the king to preserve all these qualities, which will keep 
him at the head of the federal system. This hymn also occurs 
in the Rig Veda and both in the Rig and Atharva Vedas after this 
hymn there is another passage containing the expression of a 
hope that the Samrat will not fall from his office. 

It may not be out of place to remember that in close 
analogy to the electoral machinery of the United States, there 
were certain officers of State in some Indian kingdoms who were 
called Rutnins, who gathered together and gave a symbolical 
authority to the Raja or Samrat. These men were also called 
Rajakrit or king-makers, and they were spoken of as sometimes 
degrading and banishing and sometimes re-electing the Samrat. 
As time went on, and as the spirit of conquest became more and 
more prevalent, the unitary Imperial system superseded the 
Samrajya theory and the Chakravarti ideal became prevalent. 

. But many Indian philosophers embodied in their writings a re¬ 
action against this Chakravarti system which generally went hand 
in hand with continuous expeditions and conquests or defeats. 
In the Vishnu Purana, for instance, the federal system has been 



praised by way of contrast, and it is worthy of notice that botk 
in Manu and in the Vishnu Purana, the suggestion was made that 
that system was the best in which even after conquest individual 
States were not annihilated nor dynasties destroyed. . 

In medieval Italy, a large number of city states came into 
existence, which were true self-governing communities; such 
communities coalesced into leagues or groups, but they were 

predecessors not of modern federations but of the national and 
regional States of recent times. 

The German Federation, as it existed before the French 
Revolution, was a complex affair. Its component parts were (i) 
ecclesiastical electors and secular electors, including the King of 
Bohemia; (2) spiritual and temporal princes; and (3) Imperial 
cities. This federation was destroyed by Napoleon and was 

succeeded by the Confederation of the Rhine established in 1806 
with the French Emperor as Protector. The later German Con¬ 
federation was formed in 1871. Delegates from various 

Governments formed the Bundesrath, the popular assembly or 
Reichstag being directly elected. The federal body had juris¬ 
diction over foreign affairs, the army, navy, postal services, 

customs, tariffs, coinage, political laws affecting citizens, commerce 
and navigation, passports, etc. 

Switzerland was in reality the oldest, as ic is perhaps the 
most stable, form of federative union. It now comprises 22 
sovereign States, there being two federal legislative chambers, 
the Senate and an Assembly. The system originated as early as 
1291, when three Cantons . entered into a defensive, league. 
The present constitution came into force- in 1874 and included 
the compulsory referendum as well as the right of the people to 
inaugurate legislation as distincc from the right of the legislature, 
a right which is called popular initiative. The federal govern¬ 
ment consisting of the two Houses and the federal executive, 
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exercise jurisdiction in. matters of peace, war and treaties, army, 
railway post, and telegraph systems, coining of money, the issue 
and repayment of bank notes and weights and'measures. Legis¬ 
lation on copyright, bankruptcy, patents, sanitary, police and 
certain public works concerning the whole or a great part of 
Switzerland, are also within the federal jurisdiction. The 
Council of. States is composed of .44 members, two for each 
Canton chosen and paid by the 22 Cantons. The National 
Council, or the Lower House, consists of representatives of the 
Swiss people chosen by direct election at the rate of one Deputy 
for every 20,000 souls. The executive authority is deputed to 
a Federal Council for three years by the Federal Assembly. The 
President of this very economical Republic has a salarly of 
£ 1,080 per year, each member of the Federal Council getting 
£ 1 000 per year. The constitution of this country is, however, 
sui generis and doubts have been expressed .by such, competent 
thinkers as Viscout Bryce whether a similar system extending 
over wide areas and in vast populations, such as Great Britain or 
France, will work as well.; This aspect was emphasised in a 
very remarkable address delivered by the great Napoleon in 1801 
to the Swiss delegates. He said: “ For States like yours, the 
federal system is eminently advantageous. Iam myself a born 
mountaineer,, and-1 know the spirit which inspires mountanieers. 
The more I reflect on the nature of your country and on the diver¬ 
sity of its constituent elements, the more am I convinced of the 
impossibility of submitting it to uniformity at the top. Every¬ 
thing amongst you conduces to federalism. How much 
difference exists between the dwellers among the mountains and 
the dwellers in the cities? ” He added that “ the Swiss resemble 
no other State, whether in the nature of historical events that 
have, happened during the many centuries, or the different 
languages, different religion?'and the differences.in manner that 
exist in different'parts. Nature has • made the State federal,” ,Iu 
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1803, Napoleon wrote a letter to the Swiss Republic in which 
he observed: “A form of government, which is the result-of a 
long series of misfortunes, of efforts and of enterprise on the 
part of the people, will not easily take root anywhere else.” 
No doubt there are special features of the Swiss constitution, 
which cannot be easily reduplicated in larger countries. I am 
especially bearing in mind the referendum and the initiative. It 
is also no doubt true that the success of the experiment in that 
country is due to historical antecedents, to the long practice of 
self-government in small communities, to social equality and the 
pervading sense of public duty. But, nevertheless, it may be 
remembered that this federal system has brought about united 
effort among men belonging to different racial stocks, speaking 
different languages and divided not only by religion but by man¬ 
ners inter se. In his classical book on Modern Democraties, Viscount 
Bryce has drawn pointed attention to the circumstance that the 
federal system leads to many matters being settled by the State, 
provincial or cantonal assemblies, but that, at the same time, 
discussions .and differences of opinion in the federal assemblies 
do not generally or necessarily coincide with local differences. 
Men opposed in national or federal politics often work together 
harmoniously in the conduct of local, county or municipal 
business, and this is a feature that obtains not only in Switzerland 
but also in England, in Canada and in the United States. 

The constitution of the United States was settled on the 
17th September 1787, and 19 amendments have since then been 
added, the i8th‘amendment dealing with prohibition and the 
19th with women suffrage. One of the most remarkable things 
about the development of the constitution in America- is the 
marked difference in the progress of political institutions there 
as compared with England. In the language of President Wilson, 
the mode of integration in America has been federal. In 
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English politics, it has been absorptive. Elsewhere he says that 
“ in all countries the rule of government action is co-operation 
and the method of development is the shaping of old habits into 
new ones and the modifying of old means to accomplish new 
ends. The methods, however, differ according to racial genius.” 
An illustration of this difference is easily available even in the 
America. The Southern colonies took a different line from the 
Northern, and their method of progress was on English lines to 
start with. But in New England, the process was federative 
from the first, a matter of concession and contract and voluntary 
association. The Union originated in the grouping together of 
the New England colonies against the Indians. In 1765 delegates 
from 9 colonies met at New York, and protested against taxation 
by the English Parliament, which started the revolution. In 
1774 was inaugurated the first of the series of conferences in 
which the American Union took its rise. In the early stages, 
there was no trace of organic union or an attempt to bring it 
about. Federal powers were exercised by the Congress through 
committees, which were its executive organs : but these commit¬ 
tees were advisory, and at the start, the whole thing was more or 
less like an International Convention, or a meeting of the present 
day League of Nations. The Confederation had no executive 
power as such, and the 9 constituent States had to concur before 
any resolution was adopted and carried out. The executive 
agency that was created was moreover a committee of members 
representing all the States. In the language, again, of President 
Wilson, “ it could ask the States for money, but could not 
compel them to give it; it could ask them for troops, but could 
not force them to heed their requisition; it could make treaties, 
but must trust the States to fulfil them; it could contract debts, 
but must rely on the States to pay them.” In his expressive 
phrase, “it was a body, richly endowed with prerogatives but not 
with powers.” The result of this executive imperfection became 
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very obvious when the immediate, pressure, of .war was removed 
arid a war of tariffs began between neighbouring States, such as 
New York and New Jersey, Virginia and Maryland. 

The . working of the original system very soon led 
American statesmen to the conclusion that in order to maintain 
internal order and to produce inter-State peace and good-will, 
a. real and powerful central. government was essential. This 
feeling led to .the Convention of 1787,- which,, in turn, created 
the modern government of the United States. In this convention 
was it that the idea originated of two legislatures, not following 
the English system, but exemplifying a real difference of character 
and origin, one House representing the States equally, the other 
House representing the people in the aggregate proportionally. 
The written, constiution and its character led to. the judiciary 
being placed not under the President or the two Chambers, but 
on a footing, of equality and alongside of them. As has been* 
observed in an authoritative treatise on the American Constitu¬ 
tion; written constituent law is, by its very nature, a law higher 
than any statute and. by that constitution, as by an, invariable 
standard, the Supreme Court should test all legislation. It . is 
well known that, although the constitution framed then has 
subsisted and grown from strength to strength,, the originators 
were not very, much in love with the system they produced and, 
in fact, they would not have produced it but for the feeling 
that the only alternative to; complete. disintegration was some 
kind of definite union. The fathers of the constitution were 
always nervous of having too potent a central government rather 
than of having one which was too weak.. They made';very 
elaborate provision to secure :that no sacrifice of autonomy :or' 
individuality should’be made by the States. As is sometimes: 
seen in India, so in the United States, patriotism was. often 
confounded' with; State patriotism,. and did not always-signify,- 
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federal .patriotism, and only idealists like Hamilton felt ana spoke 
otherwise. This led- to constant threats of secession, and it 
needed the Civil War to complete the union, to make the 
country homogeneous and to convert the federal government into 
a: real representative of the nation. Even now, the American 
Government is somewhat amorphous. The central Government 
has become permanent and very strong, but the States have 
retained their powers and their individuality. In a passage in 
Woodrow Wilson’s The State it is asserted that “ the prerogatives 
of the State are as essential to our system as ever, are, indeed, 
becoming more and more essential to it from year to year as the 
already complex organism of the Nation expands. But instead 
of regarding the Government of the United States and the 
Government of a State as two governments, we are beginning to 
regard them as two parts of one and the same government, two 
complementary parts of a single system.” As in Switzerland so in 
America, the various States have maintained their right to govern 
in all ordinary matters without federal interference. As De 
Tocqueville has emphasised, “the States are the chief constituent 
units of the political system. They make up the : mass, the 
constituent tissue, the organic stuff of the government of the 
country." The ideal of the United States, in short, is that 
federal government is the exception, while the government of 
the State is the rule. 

Following up this principle, the legislative powers of the 
Union are only those which it would be impossible to regulate 
by any system of State action. The Congress, therefore, has 
the power to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises 
for the support of the government of the Union, the payment of 
its debts and the promotion of the common: defence and welfare, 
as well as the power to • borrow money on the credit of the 
United ' States. But powers of taxation and borrowing also 
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belong to the States, though they must not raise tbeir revenues 
by a resort of duties, imposts and excises, which privilege 
appertains to the Union exclusively. The powers differentiating 
the general government from the government of the States are 
not really the powers of raising money but the following : 
control of the monetary system of the country, the maintenance 
of post office and postal roads, patents and copyrights, crimes on 
the high seas and against the law of nations, the foreign relations 
of the country, the control of the armed forces, the declaration 
of war and peace and the regulation of commerce with foreign 
countries and among the States. All these powers, as will be 
seen, are such as will affect interests, which cannot be adequately 
regulated by separate State action. All other powers inhere in 
the States. There are certain further powers which the States 
cannot exercise ; namely, passing any ex post facto law or bill of 
attainder, impairing the obligation of contracts, or granting any 
title of nobility and concluding agreements with other States or 
with foreign powers. These restrictions, however, hardly impair 
the normal sphere of action of the States. What are the powers 
inherent in the American States? All the civil and the religious 
rights depend on State legislation; education, regulation of 
suffrage, rules of marriage and of guardianship and parent and 
child, partnerships, insurance, corporations, possession, distribu¬ 
tion and use of property, all contractual relations, and all 
criminal law with unimportant exceptions are within their 
purview. As stated by a text writer on the subject, to detail the 
parts of State jurisdiction would be to catalogue all social and 
business relationships, and to set forth all the foundations of 
law and order. An illustration has often been given of the pre¬ 
ponderant part played by State law, as contrasted with the 
English system consisting in the fact that practically all the 
subjects of legislation which engaged the public mind of England 
in the 19th century would have come within the purview of 



State legislation: Catholic emancipation, Parliamentary reform, 
the amendment of the Poor Laws, reform of municipal corpora¬ 
tions, the admission of Jews into Parliament, the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, the alteration of the Irish land laws, the 
establishment of national education, the introduction of the 
ballot and the reform of the criminal law. In fact it has been 
averred that excepting the repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
abolition of slavery, all the main subjects with which the English 
Parliament busied itself during the whole of the last century 
would have been subjects for State regulation; and even about 
slavery, it was only by constitutional amendment that the slave 
question was brought within the field of federal authority. 

This discussion will demonstrate how very tenaciously the 
States have clung to real power and authority, and maintained 
their autonomy in spite of the necessity and the beneficial charac¬ 
ter of federal action. In other words, although the articles of 
confederation recognised a common citizenship, each State has 
insisted on keeping within as short a compass as possible the 
extent of jurisdiction delegated to the Congress. The principle 
underlying the American Constitution is a conjunction of 
sovereign States for the purpose of serving certain common 
interests, each agreeing to give up certain functions, in order that 
those functions may be jointly exercised for the common good 
by a body created for the purpose. The powers of the Central 
Government are limited by a written constitution, which can 
only be amended by the consent of two-thirds of both the 
legislative bodies and the execution qf those powers is entrusted 
to three authorities, executive, legislative and judicial. The 
legislative organisation of the federation, which was originally 
borrowed from the Connecticut practice, seeks to represent the 
two elements upon which all federal governments rest; namely, 
the popular will of the country at large and the opinion of the 
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State. The States themselves have two legislatures, but tbe 
purpose of the Second House therein is to ensure deliberateness 
in legislation and to escape the taint of precipitate action, which 
may be taken by a single all-powerful chamber. These two 
chambers in the various States represent different constituencies, 
though both come directly from the people. So far as the 
executive functions are concerned, the President of the United 
States is the only executive officer of the federal government, who 
is elecced. All other federal officials are appointed by him. 
Whatever they may be in fact, in theory they are only his 
advisers. In the various States, on the other hand, the Gover¬ 
nor and the officials are all colleagues of each other. 

President Woodrow Wilson in his treatise on Congressional 
Government, thus sums up the fundamentals of the United States 
organisations: “ They consist of a congress exercising law¬ 

making power, a President charged with the execution of the 
laws and a Supreme Court determining the lawfulness of what is 
done by individuals, by the State governments, or by federal 
authorities.” The line of division as between federal and State 
powers is not easy to draw. The weakness of the system has 
been described as follows, namely, that federal government in 
the United States as at present constituted lacks strength because 
its powers are divided, lacks promptness because its authorities 
are multiplied, lacks wieldness because its processes are round 
about, lacks efficiency, because its responsibility is indistinct and 
its action without competent direction. Lowell, in fact, has 
called it government by declamation. 

The transcendent success of America in many spheres of 
life and the general national efficiency ought not tQ blind us to 
the many difficulties produced by its constitution, from every 
one of which framers of new systems and constitutions may take 
a lesson and warning. It has been justly argued that the speakers 
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of a congressional majority are at liberty to condemn what their 
own committees are doing. At the same cime, practically all the 
work of the Congress is done in committee. Nobody stands 
sponsor for the policy of the government as a whole, and the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility is unknown. It has been 
picturesquely stated that the policy of the American, Government 
may be originated by a dozen men, a dozen more may compromise, 
twist and alter it and a dozen officers, whose names aue unknown 
may put it into execution. • Competent thinkers have also often 
expressed the view that in the United States, though the Congress 
possesses all legal authority and jurisdiction, the Press and political 
machines have the greatest weight. Epigrammatically, it has 
been alleged that the Editor directs public opinion, the Congress¬ 
man obeys it. Hamilton, himself the originator and father of 
the constitution, held the view that it would be more easy for 
the States governments to encroach upon national authority than 
for the national governments to encroach upon State authorities. 
This is another of the inherent weaknesses of federal constitutions, 
where the individual State is the residuary legatee of all power, 
and it is necessary therefore, to keep in view always the importance 
of giving federal authorities all the force which is compatible 
with liberty. By reason of these conflicts, actual and potential, 
the balance between the State governments and the federal autho¬ 
rities has to be maintained by the judicial system. Justice Cooley 
has summarised the position thus;— 

“ The real growth of the power of the Congress has been 
by its jurisdiction over commerce and the public utility services, 
and the sole and sufficient legitimate check upon the encroach¬ 
ment of federal power is in the Federal Supreme Court, with 
competent power to restrain all departments and officers within 
the limits of their just authority, in so far as their acts cqjgae 
within judicial cognisance,” 
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' This surrey of the constitution of the United States and 
its working cannot but make us realise that the creation of a 
federal government is a matter of no small difficulty, its working 
is very complicated and resort to legal machinery is, from the 
nature of things, apt to be frequent. There is another difficulty 
which has to be recognised, and it has arisen not only in the 
United States but in other federations as well. This difficulty 
has been very accurately indicated by Keith in his Imperial Unity 
and the Dominions. He remarks that the theory that changes of law, 
say, for instance as to legislation regarding pollution of waters 
can be effected by the parallel action of a number of legislators 
is one which will not be entertained very readily, by any person, 
who has observed the trouble experienced in the United States, 
or in any other federation in securing, uniformity in different 
legislatures. Moreover, such divergencies may become very 
troublesome in business transactions. Each province may insist 
on having its own type of legislation as to company law or as to 
insurance or patent, trade mark or copyright, and the best solu¬ 
tion therefore would be to jnake all these federal subjects. But 
even as to what may be described as essentially State subjects, it 
would be futile to ask one legislature exactly to follow the 
precedent of another. Questions of ultra vires, the hampering of 
governments, the weakening of the executive and the possibility 
of serious disputes between the federation and its members, 
cannot also be lost sight of, and these latter may become very 
serious indeed, where the members of a federation are situated at a 
distance from each other. The danger experienced by Canada 
owing to the attitude of British Columbia in the seventies, the 
failure of the Australian Commonwealth to make the railway 
between South and Western Australia, and the controversies 
between New Foundland and Canada inter se and New Zealand 
and Australia, ought to convey a warning to would-be framers of 
constitutions, In short, the problem presented and not completely 
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solved by the United States constitution is the problem of 
retaining sufficient executive and legislative power at the centre" 
to secure strength and uniformity without trespassing on the 
legitimate powers of the component States. 

I shall next deal with the federations within the British 
Empire. It is surely needless to recount the earlier history of 
Canada and the manner in which Durham and his advisers 
overcame the obstacles in -their path, local, personal and 
Imperial, before Canada was welded into a confederation. 'Many 
of the arguments, which are familiar to us in India, wer e 
adduced by opponents of the scheme. The French and the 
English disliked each other intensely. There were conflicts of 
manners, customs, and religions, and different parts of Canada 
had attained different stages of educational advancement and 
political training. Nevertheless, the great experiment was made, 
and not only has the Canadian constitution vindicated the wisdom 
of its originators, but it has been the model for many subsequent 
experiments, the latest of them being that inaugurated in the 
Irish Free State. Each of the constituent parts of the Canadian 
Federation had a different history. As in India, so in Canada, 
several portions came under the British power at various times by 
settlement, conquest or cession. It became essential both on 
account of the history of the various provinces and by reason of 
other over-mastering political considerations, to emphasise the 
importance and maintain the strenth of the central machinery. 
Not all the provinces were willing to come together, and, 
therefore, provision was made in the original Act for the 
admission, as and when they chose, of States like British 
Columbia and other territories. New Foundland has not yet availed 
itself of this provision. The preamble of the British North 
America Act, 30 Vic., Ch. Ill, recites that the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick have expressed their desire 



to be federally united into one Dominion under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom. As already stated, provision is made by 
the Act for the admission into the Union ot other parts of 
British North America. The distinctive feature of the constitu¬ 
tion is that the powers of the Dominion or Federal Parliament 
include all subjects not assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislature. In Canada, therefore, the Central Federation is the 
residuary authority. In the language of Section 91 of the 
Act, the Parliament of Canada has legislative authority in 
respect of all matters not assigned exclusively to provincial 
legislatures, these matters including public debt, regulaion 
of trade and commerce, borrowing money on public credit, 
military and naval masters, navigation, shipping, currency, 
coinage, banking, criminal law, etc. The executive power 
is vested in the Governor-General aided and advised by a 
Privy Council. Of the two Houses of Parliament, the Upper 
House is based on a property qualification, the House of 
Commons being a wholly elected body with exclusive originating 
powers with regard to appropriation and tax bills. In the 
provinces, some have bi-cameral and some uni-cameral legisla¬ 
tures. Amongst the subjects assigned to the provincial legisla¬ 
tures are the amendment of the provincial constitution, direct 
taxation for revenue purposes, the financing and execution of 
local works and undertakings, excepting those extending beyond 
the province or connecting with other provinces and excepting 
also other works which the Dominion Government declares are 
for the general good. Certain backward portions of Canada are 
governed by Commissioners assisted by Councils, e.g., the 
northwest territory and the Yukon. Each Minister is paid a salary 
of io.ooo dollars a year, the Prime Minister 15,00a dollars, the 
leader of the opposition receiving a salary of 10,000 dollars, in 
addition to the sessional allowance which every member receives 
of 4,000 dollars-subject to deduction for non-attendance. The 



Canadian constitution, by common consent, has been an outstand¬ 
ing success, and not only has Canada greatly prospered under it, 
but it has attained such a position that at the present moment, 
it is practically treated as a separate international entity. During 
the War, each Dominion not only took an active part in the 
direction of the British Commonwealth’s War efforts, but received 
a recognised place in the War Council, and at the Paris Peace 
Conference and the Washington Disarmament Conference, there 
was distinctive representation of the Dominions. Finally, the 
British and Dominion Governments have definitely agreed that 
the principles of autonomy and equal nationhood shall govern 
their future political relations, this of course implying that 
the Dominions have an adequate voice in foreign policy. All 
this was largely achieved through Canadian efforts. Canadian 
statesmen were last year elected to the Council of the League 
of Nations and sat side by side with the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Japan; and Canada sends its own 
Minister plenipotentiary to Washington, and the United States 
sends a Minister to Canada. Canada has thus not only worked 
out her national salvation by means of its constitution, buc has 
created for herself an international position of importance. 

The wisdom of the Canadian settlement and the beneficent 
results achieved by it will be realised all the more vividly if we 
bear in mind the posture of affairs during some years before the 
passing of the British North American Act. In various ways, a 
spirit of antagonism was manifesting itself between the French 
inhabitants and the British population settled in Canada. The 
temporary truce, which prevailed during the War of 1812 was 
soon succeeded by grave internal political difficulties. The 
Legislative and Executive Councils were at open variance with 
popular representative assemblies. Strife prevailed between Upper 
and Lower Canada. The natural position of Quebec and 
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Montreal gave Lower Canada a special position as to exports and 
imports. There were serious financial misunderstandings bet¬ 
ween the provinces respecting their share of import duties. 
Although there was a Legislative Union between the two provin¬ 
ces carried out in 1841, it was found that the British were 
divided on old English party lines, but the French Canadians, 
united by race and religion, were able to hold the balance of 
power between the British parties. Thus it was that a practical 
deadlock was in existence until the happy solution was reached 
of a Federative Union, reserving to each State the control of its 
own local government. The effects of this great experiment 
cannot be described better than in the language of the Earl of 
Dufferin, who, speaking of the Canadian spirit after the Act had 
been worked for a few years declared: “I should be the first 
to deplore this feeling if it rendered Canada disloyal to herself, 
if it either dwarfed or smothered Canadian patriotism or generated 
a sickly spirit of dependence. Such however is far from being 
the case. The Legislation of the Parliament of Canada, the 
attitude of its statesmen, the language of its Press, sufficiently 
show how firmly and intelligently its people are prepared to 
accept and apply the almost unlimited legislative faculities, with 
which it has been endowed, while the daily growing disposition 
to extinguish sectional jealousies and to ignore obsolete provin¬ 
cialism, prove how strongly the heart of the confederated Com¬ 
monwealth has begun to throb with the consciousness of its 
national existence. Yet so far from this gift of autonomy 
having brought about a divergence of aim or aspiration on either 
side, the sentiments of Canada towards Great Britain are infinitely 
more friendly now than in those early days, when the political 
intercourse of the two countries was disturbed and complicated 
by an excessive and untoward tutelage.” These are words of 
profound statesmanship and wide applicability. Only superficial 
observers can say that the Canadian constitution is a copy of the 



American. That the framers of the Quebec Resolutions adopted 
portions of the American system is undoubted, but every care 
was taken to avoid those weak points in that system, which the 
experience of years had brought to light. “ We can now,” said 
Sir John MacDonald, when moving in the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada, the resolution in favour of the Union, “take advant¬ 
age of the experience of the last 78 years, during which the 
United States constitution has existed, and I am strongly of belief 
that we have in a great measure avoided, in this system which we 
propose for the adoption of the people of Canada, the defects 
which time and events have shown to exist in the American 
constitution.”' The election of a President for a term of 4 
years, the independence of the President during this period, both 
of his Ministers and of Congress, and the delegation to the 
Central Government of definite, specified powers leaving the 
balance of legislative power in the States, are three of the most 
important characteristics of the United States constitution. But 
not one of these principles was adopted in Canada. The execu¬ 
tive authority was vested in the Crown, represented in Canada by 
a Governor-General, appointed by the Crown, who is required to 
act by the advice of a Ministry responsible to the Canadian Parliament. 
Specified powers only are given to the provinces, the balance of 
legislative power being lodged in the Dominion or in the British 
Parliament, for the belief prevailed in Canada that the exceptional 
powers of the American States and the doctrine of State rights 
had: been leading factors in bringing about the great Civil War. 

Some unexpected constitutional developments have occurred 
in Canada as in the United States. In the States, there is no 
more characteristic feature than the growth of the power of the 
Senate as compared with the decreased influence of the House of 
Representatives.' In Canada, on the other hand, the influence of 
the House, of Commons has grown ar the expense of the Senate. 
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Two reasons may. be assigned for this.. , In the .first place, the 
Canadian Senators are nominated by . the Governor-General as the 
representatives, of the Crown, whereas the American. Senators; are 
elected by the State Legislatures and an , elected body tends to 
become more powerful than a nominated body. The system 
of nomination is indeed sufficient of itself to explain the decad¬ 
ence of the Canadian Senate; but the election of the Senators by 
the State Legislatures is not sufficient to account for the power 
of the American Upper House. Such a method of election is 
not far removed - from the method of nomination. The real 
cause of the predominance of the latter body seems to lie in the 
fact that all Ministers and officials are appointed by the Senate, 
though nominated by the President. No such power - has been 
given to the Canadian Senate. All Ministers and officials are 
appointed by the Governor-General as representing the Crown, 
though such appointments, when not the result of an examina¬ 
tion, are made on the advice of the Privy Council. 

A second unexpected result has been the conflict between 
at least one of the provinces and the Dominion. When the 
framers of the constitution provided that all powers not specifi¬ 
cally delegated to the provinces should remain with the Domini¬ 
on, it was thought that all danger of conflict between'the central 
authority and the province had been removed. The exercise of 
the Governor-General’s right of veto in the case of the Manitoba 
Railway Acts showed that it was not the case, and that where 
the veto is exercised, not on the ground that the province has 
exceeded its legislative powers but on grounds of “general policy” 
a conflict may arise. It,should be added that the Dominion is 
fully alive to the necessity of rarely interfering .with provincial 
legislation, except where clearly illegal. ■ • 

The Commonwealth of Australia Act, 63 & 64 Vic;,: Ch. 
XII, is.also an attempt at Federation. . It begins by reciting that. 
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the . people of New South Wales,- Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland and Tasmania humbly, relying upon the blessings of 
Almighty God have agreed to unice into one indissoluble Corm 
monwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom. Under 
Section 51 of the Act, the legislative power of the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment in Australia includes commerce, shipping, finance, banking, 
currency, defence, external affairs, postal and telegraph .and like 
services, census and statistics, weights and- measures, copyright, 
railways, and conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes, 
extending beyond the limits of any one district.... But-the Federal 
Parliament in Australia is a legislature with limited and enumer¬ 
ated powers, the several States retaining, the -residuary power- of 
Government over their-respective, territories as in the ca'se of the 
United States. The Senate or Upper House is chosen for a term 
of six years, there :being six Senators for each original State, 
The Lower House or. the House of Representatives is chosen in 
proportion to the respective numbers -of the -people. Recent 
Australian. History, has revealed the same difficulties in the work¬ 
ing of this, federal constitution as have become apparent in the 
United-States,- .. .. 

- The first ten years of the Commonwealth were somewhat 
disturbed and the evolution of parties and political creeds did 
not proceed fast, nor did the people easily begin to think in 
terms of the Commonwealth rather than of a group of States. 
.It was the War that gave that common aim, which the years of 
peace did not afford. Although the construction of the Trans¬ 
continental Railway, the provision of compulsory military 
training and the creation of the Australian Navy were initiated 
-before the War, yet it must, be remembered that even the 
nrecrionof a Federal Capital at Canhera at. first aroused feelings 
of jealously and.derision. There, were : very . sharp divisions on 
.questions of.nraiffs :and - taxation,:, which' were' succeeded by a 
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cleavage between political Labour and the force that opposed it. 
The rise of Labour in politics was a remarkable feature of 
Australian growth. At the end of 1925, it was the main force in 
opposition to the federal government; and it actually held office 
in every State, excepting Victoria. The rise of Labour in 
Australia has been thus described:— ‘ The broad lines of the 
•movement, may be said to have run along the ever-increasing 
education of the working classes to political power, the appli¬ 
cation of the machinery of the great Unions towards party ends 
and the determination of the Labour leaders that their influence- 
•should extend far beyond the industrial as distinct from the 
political life of the community.” The apprehensions of those 
who feared revolutionary changes as a resulc of the political 
activities of organised Labour have been falsified and the rigidity 
of the Australian constitution has been demonstrated by experi¬ 
ence, and proposals which obtained the necessary statutory 
authority in both Houses of Parliament were generally lost 
when they were referred to the people. The position of the 
States as originally contemplated has been to a certain extent 
altered by the activity of the High Court, which under the -terms 
of the constitution, is made the final interpreter of the consti¬ 
tution. The High Court of Australia has enunciated the 
following doctrine in connection with cases of over-lapping of 
State and federal powers, vi^., that Section 109 of the Act -give's 
supremacy not to any particular class of Commonwealth Act, but 
to every Commonwealth Act over not merely State Acts passed 
'under concurrent powers but to all State 'Acts though passed 
under an exclusive power if any provisions of the two conflict. 
This decision given in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers vs. 
The Adelaide Steamship Co., really amounts to a new principle 
obviously affecting the status of the States and detracting from 
their autonomy. By one or two other decisions of the High 
Court, State legislation as to the creation of new types of 



property and as to restrictions on the sale of commodities, was 
declared ultra vires. There is thus observed in Australia the 
tendency to enhance the powers of the Federal Legislature or at 
all events to exclude certain fields of legislation from the juris¬ 
diction of the States, thus bringing the constitution of Australia 
if not in theory at least in practice nearer to the Canadian ideal. 
This result, be it remarked, is effectuated by what may be 
termed judicial legislation. 

The South Africa Act IX, Ed. VII, Ch. IX, was a legis¬ 
lative union of the already self-governing colonies of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
The Upper House consists of 8 nominated and 3a elected 
members, and the House of Assembly consists of 135 elected 
members. Although it is difficult to give summary judgments on 
•the work of the legislatures and governments, it cannot but be 
admitted that the South African constitution has not been as 
successful as the Canadian in welding together for common 
national endeavour the various elements of the population, 
aboriginal, Dutch, English and Indian. Although the South 
African Colonies and Republics became united in 1910 under a 
common administration, the Commonwealth did not soon enter 
upon the longed-for era of racial reconciliation and material 
progress. The first Union Parliament gave rise to a predomi¬ 
nantly Dutch Ministry, and racial jealousies have been a feature 
of some of the administrations. A great deal of patient and 
•uphill work had to be done by General Botha to carry out eco¬ 
nomic reforms in the matter of using the State railways as 
agencies of taxation, the reorganisation of the Civil Service and 
the apportionment of the revenue between the Provincial and 
• Central Administrations. The reorganisation of the railways led 
.to a series of dissentions, and in 1912 the well-known speech of 
General: Hertzog was made, which declared that, when the proper 
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■ time came, South Africa will look after its own interests first 
•and those of the Empire afterwards. This speech led to the 
cleavage between Botha and Hertzog and the Asiatic legislation, 
and the disturbances of the Rand led up to a situation, which is 

■ still in a position of unstable equilibrium. The post-war atti¬ 
tude of the political parties has to a certain extent mellowed .the 
.acerbities of the situation,.. but even after the modification by 
General Hertzog as Prime Minister of his previous declaration 
and his averment that secession would be a flagrant mistake, there 
is still a very strong secessionist party in South Africa and the 
■political segregation of the natives is one of the problems on 
-which cleavage in thought and action is most manifest. The 
Flag question, and what is usually styled the Native question, 
are still factors which not only detract from the solidarity of the 
:parties, but are the outward-manifestations of what may be a 
serious disruptive tendency. How far these disharmonies are 
the result of the imperfection of the- constitution, and. how far 
they are based on other and equally fundamental, reasons, cannot 
,yet be affirmed, with certitude. - There has been a very .percep¬ 
tible-tug of war- between the Dutch and the English ■ elements, 
and it is only the limited population and the vast resources'-of 
the country that-have-enabled it to tide over the many crises, 

. which have confronted it. 2 ■ 

.We now, pass on to certain federal constitutions fashioned 

by countries and races remaining outside British or rather Anglo- 
Saxon influence. After the deposition of Don Pedro II in 1889, 
Brazil was declared a Republic under the title of the United 
States of Brazil, This Federal Union consists of 20 States, a 
national. .territory , purchased in 1902 and a federal State. Each 
of the federal provinces forms a. State administered at its .own 
expense without interference from the federal government, 
.excepting for defence, Tor the maintenance of order: and.for the 



execution of the federal laws. Fiscal arrangements in such 
matters as import duties, stamps, postage rates and circulation of 
bank notes belong to the Union, but export dues are the property 
of the various States. Here, as in most modern constitutions, 
the Lower House is constituted on a population basis, the Upper 
House being chosen at the rate of 3 Senators for each State. 
The executive authority of the State is vested in the President, 
who holds office for four years and is not eligible for a second 
term. In order to avoid dictatorships, provision is made that no 
candidate for Presidentship must be related by blood or marriage 
in the first or second degree to the actual President or Vice- 
President or a person who has ceased to be so within six months. 
The Ministers have no right of audience in Congress, but com¬ 
municate with the Congress by letter or in conferences with 
Committees. The Federal Ministers are not responsible to the 
Congress. Each State in the Federal Union is organised sepa¬ 
rately and the Governors and the members of the Legislatures are 
all elected. , 

The new federal constitution of Mexico was promulgated 
on the 5th February 1917. By the terms of its constitution, 
Mexico is declared a federative republic divided into States. 
There are 28 States, one federal district and two territories. Each 
separate State has its own internal constitution, government and 
laws. Inter-State customs duties are not permitted. Each State 
has its own special codes, but it must publish and enforce laws 
issued by the federal government. Though each State has a 
right to manage its local affairs, the whole is bound together by 
certain fundamental and constitutional laws. Here, as in the 
United- States, the- powers of the Federation are divided into 
three branches, legislative, executive and judicial, the legislative 
power being vested in a Congress consisting of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, representatives being elected for 
two years by universal Suffrage, and the Senators-being elected 
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two for each state. The President is also elected. He is in¬ 
eligible for re-election, and he appoints Secretaries of State. 

Under the new German constitution promulgated by the 
National Assembly at Weimar on the nth August 1919, the 
federal matters are foreign relations, defence, customs duties, 
taxation and railway services. 

There is a Lower House and a State Council. The Cabinet 
appointed by the President must, however, enjoy the confidence 
of the Reichstag, that is, the Lower House. The principle of 
ministerial responsibility is thus introduced at the centre, this 
feature differentiating the German system from the American 
model. This constitution is also noteworthy in as much as it is 
based both in the federal and State legislatures on universal 
franchise, and elections also are regulated according to the 
principle of proportional representation. 

In the Union of the Socialistic Soviet Republics as in most 
other constitutions, there is provision made for two chambers, 
the Union Council consisting of 450 members elected on the 
principle of proportional representation by the people of the 
constituent republics and the Council of Nationalities elected on 
the basis of five members for every independent and autonomous 
republic and one member for every autonomous region. 

In the constitution of the Irish Free State laid down by the 
Irish Free State Agreement Act of 1922, its status in the com¬ 
munity of nations known as the British Empire is assimilated to 
that of the Dominion of Canada. Provision is also made in the 
Act for a Referendum and for the Initiative on the Swiss model. 
Election to the Lower House is on the principle of proportional 
representation, and the term of office is four years. The Senate 
or Upper House is also elected, and its members must be cicizens 
who have done honour to the nation by reason of useful public 



services or who represent important aspects of the nation’s life, 
the duration of the Senate being 12 years. 

From the above rapid analysis of many of the federal con¬ 
stitutions of the world, the following conclusions emerge, The 
recent tendency has been to rely upon a federation in all cases, 
where differ, nt political units desire to come together for com¬ 
mon political ends. In practically all these constitutional 
experiments, the federal legislature is composed of two Houses, 
one representative of the various States or political units and the 
other of the people at large. In all these experiments, moreover, 
the various States have got their own legislatures and executives, 
the latter being chosen by, and responsible to, the respective States 
in greater or less degree, the former being sometimes uni-cameral, 
sometimes bi-cameral. There are, however, notable differences 
in the extent of authority of the States, and in the jurisdiction 
and powers of the federal and State legislatures and executives. 
There are also important divergences as to the respective autho¬ 
rities of the legislative and judicial machinery, ranging from 
parliamentary omnipotence to the supremacy of federal courts. 
Some countries like Germany have adopted the principle of res¬ 
ponsibility of the federal executive to the federal legislature. 
Others have made the federal executive the nominees of the chief 
of the federal government, This, however, has happened only in 
cases where the head of the federal Government is himself the 
nominee of the people, is elected by them and is their true 
representative. Nevertheless, the legal authority of President of 
the United States is almost supreme and is unique among the 
advanced countries. I am not of course comparing it with the 
practical dictatorships of Italy and Spain, which are the results 
of a reaction against a badly worked parliamentary system. 

The predilection of modern constitutional writers and 
publicists has been in favour of the federal model rather than of 



the unitary government. In India also, there has been consider¬ 
able discussion as to the possibility of a federal reorganisation of 
the country. Without entering into present day politics and 
political controversies, I shall only point out that in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1919, it was recognised that 
some kind of collective consultation and some means of delibera¬ 
tion between the Government of India and the various Princes 
on matters of common interest to both, must be devised. It 
was admitted that, in the present state of things, many States 
were vitally affected by decisions taken by the Central Government 
of India and by the Secretary of State without reference to them. 
It was realised that there was no machinery for collective con¬ 
sultation and it was conceded that the Indian States, at all events, 
had a clear right to ask for such collective consultation in the 
future. The scheme was adumbrated ol a Council of Princes, a 
Council of State and a Privy Council, and the ideal was envisaged 
of constituting a machinery for bringing what were termed the 
Senatorial institution of British India into close relation with the 
rulers of Native States. There was hinted the possibility of 
joint deliberation between the Council of State and the Chamber 
of Princes. The idea was also adumbrated of Princes serving on 
committees of the Privy Council, which was sought to be brought 
into existence. The outlines of this federal arrangement, if 
such it can be called, were obviously very sketchy, and like some 
of the more recent speculations in that direction, including Sir 
Leslie Scott’s, it suffers from the serious defect of failing to 
recognise two factors of considerable moment: (1) the people 

of the Indian States and (2) the need to co-ordinate the political 
and economic ideals of the Indian States on the one hand and of 
the people of India on the other in matters of common concern. 

Various political bodies and individuals in India have 
exercised themselves in the task of constitution building. Mr. 
S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National Congress, 
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1926, in his publication entitled An Outline of the Sw.mij Constitution, 
has initiated a discussion as to whether the future constitution of 
India should be on the federal model or the unitary. He attacks 
the theory of unitary government with concurrent powers vested 
in the Central and Provincial legislatures in provincial subjects. 
He combats the argument that, under a unitary government, a 
conflict would be avoided between central and provincial authori¬ 
ties, and does not share the belief that, under a unitary government, 
there would be less chance of the domination of one community 
over another. His arguments in favour of the federal system are 
these : (1) The importance and the necessity of gradually in¬ 
cluding the Indian States which may fit into a federal India 
whilst retaining independence in domestic affairs. (2) The 
prevention of the acquisition by any dominant caucus of too 
much power. According to him, and in his own language, “ a 
federal democracy is the best safeguard against the springing up 
of ambitious oligarchies, commercial or militarist.” His pam¬ 
phlet is a suggestive contribution to the discussion of the subject, 
and has the great merit of drawing pointed attention to the 
eastern conception of the law of Dharma as being above and 
beyond the Sovereign. He contends that many Indian institutions, 
although autocratic in form, are really democratic by instinct. 
The Commonwealth of India Bill of 1915, which owes its 
inception to the industry and enthusiasm of Dr. Besant, and 
which rightly stresses the importance of organising the constitution 
from the village upwards, and most of the other draft constitutions 
so far attempted, including Sir Abdur Rahim’s, prefer the 
centipecal federation of Canada to the federalism of the United 
States or Australia. 

Having examined the main features of some of the federal 
constitutions of the world, let me for a moment analyse the 
objects of all governments and constitutions, It has been apply 
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and truly asserted that in order to satisfy the just and legitimate 
demands of the citizen, a Government should have these essential 
characteristics. It should be strong enough to defend itself 
from outside attacks, and keep peace at home and administer 
justice. This requisite of Government has been well described 
in a recent and thought-provoking book entitled Rods and Axes by 
A. L. Carthill who is also responsible for the Lost Dominion. 
"Every government muse be strong enough,” he says 'To coerce 
the criminal and the rebel, the former being the man who sets 
up his private will and the latter the man who sets up 
the will of a section against the will of the community.” 
The second requisite of government is that it should have the 
vision to perceive and to diagnose the evils that affect the body 
politic. But however strong and wise a government may be, no 
government and no constitution has a long "expectation of life” 
in the phraseology of Insurance Law, unless it adapts itself to the 
national genius, and unless, moreover, it works in consonance 
with the dictates of the Time Spirit. A form of government 
imposed from without has less chances of survival than one 
which is evolved spontaneously. In fact, a government being one 
of the manifestations of racial or national spirit, must express in 
the political field its special aptitudes and outlook. The same 
writer dealing with this particular topic makes some pertinent 
observations. " A government which is a mechanical one, for 
instance, which is imposed from without or from above, however 
skilfully it may be constructed, and however efficiently it may 
work for a time, yet by the very fact that it is a mechanism, is a 
dead thing, and possesses no flexibility. Sooner or later, the time 
will come when stresses which it was not designed to bear can no 
longer be coerced by its rigid frame-work, and the whole cunning 
structure will fall into irreparable ruin. Destruction in due time 
awaits the organism also, but the death of an organism is a benign 
and fertilising process compared to the ruin of a machine,” 
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This is a period when fundamentals are being examined and 
re-examined and no single political solution can be all-embracing 
or totally satisfying. A nation like the Italian, which organised 
the best type of medieval city state and convulsed Modern 
Europe with its national efforts is now apparently doubtful of 
the efficacy of Parliamentary Government as understood in recent 
European History. In certain countries, a Supreme Chief is 
often associated as a co-equal colleague of Parliament, having 
powers not dependent on the will of Parliament. Large socia¬ 
listic experiments shifting the centre of gravity of Parliamentary 
authority are in progress in certain countries; but whatever may 
be the extent or validity of these endeavours, the maxim of 
Aristotle is applicable to them all. “Every form of Government 
or Administration must contain a supreme power over the whole 
State. This supreme power must necessarily be in the hands of 
one person or a few or many. Such States are well governed 
when these apply their power for the common good. But they 
are ill-governed when the interest of the one or the few or the 
many who enjoy this power are alone consulted.” The next 
passage on the same work contains a statement which is both the 
argument and the justification for democracy and for federation. 
Aristotle proceeds to observe: “For, either affirm that those 
who make up the community'are not citizens or let those share 
in the advantages of government.” This share of the common 
people in the advantages of government is what is attempted, and 
can be conferred, only by a successful Parliamentary system. The 
success of any Parliament depends upon a franchise and electoral 
system, which make it sufficiently representative of the opinion 
of the country. As important as this requisite is that, while 
Parliament should control the executive, it should not destroy its 
initiative or impair its authority in the things that are essential 
to proper government. 
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It is at this point that there arises the need to examine 
the efficacy and the utility of a strong Executive Government, 
and no system or constitution can be pronounced successful 
which does not secure this end. Parliamentary Government is, 
as already stated, on its trial, and one of the institutions which 
is most canvassed is the Second Chamber, which is a common 
feature in federal systems, and which in some of these systems, 
shares a part of the executive power with the head of the State, 

the Foreign Relations Committee of the American Senate. 
Having regard to what has been stated above, it is worth con¬ 
sidering whether in order to secure efficient legislation whilst 
keeping intact the power of the Central Executive, there should 
not be a complete re-orientation of ideas regarding the functions 
and jurisdiction of a Second Chamber. Apropos of this subject, a 
very fruitful speculation, was initiated by Mr. Spender in his 
book on Puttie Life, wherein he has discussed the possibility of 
“ a Second Chamber being a preparatory, rather than a revising 
chamber, a chamber which shall prepare the ground for legislation 
on burning questions, provide Government and the public with 
all the available knowledge on these subjects, show what the 
alternative solutions are, and which, if any, of the solutions are 
barred by economic facts or unforeseen consequences, a chamber, 
in fact, which would provide all the essential knowledge, which 
is so apt to be obscured also in the battle of parties and their 
electioneering cries ” and I may add, so apt to be obscured also in 
the battle between the conflicting claims of various States or 
component units of a federation. 

If the considerations detailed above lead to the conclusions 
that the future constitution of India cannot be constructed save 
on a federal basis, the following problems arise for discussion 
and solution. Some of the solutions may be tentative and 
temporary and others permanent. 



1. The re-grouping of the provinces on the iines of 
linguistic and cultural or historic and administrative unity. 

2. Indian States with their varying sizes and importance 
and differences in political evolution. Federation in the sense of 
each Indian State being considered equal in voting power to every 
other State would be impracticable. The question, therefore, 
arises of a resort to a system of grouping of certain States, in 
order to enable them to play their part in such a federation. 

3. The careful circumscribing of interference in internal 
matters, both in the case of the provinces and of the Indian 
States, the limitation in the latter case originating from treaties 
and political practice, and in the former case from motives of 
administrative convenience. 

4. The drawing up of a list of subjects, in regard to 
which federal activity is legitimate, such a list excluding matters 
having a direct bearing on internal administration. A tentative 
list is appended herein below :— 

(a) Transport and communications (Inter-State, Inter- 
Provincial and All-India). 

( b ) Rights in water for irrigation or other purposes and 
inland navigation, where more than one State or province are 
concerned. 

( c ) Merchant shipping including coastal navigation. 

(d) Customs and tariffs including bounties. 

(e) Coinage and currency. The future Federal Reserve 
Bank, which is inevitable. 

(f) Codification of commercial law. 

(j) Weights and Measures. 

(/;) Extradition. 

(i) Labour questions of a general character. 
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(;) Public health and emigration questions having a motd 
than local importance. 

(k) And of course all questions of defence and armaments 
and foreign policy. 

5. The consideration of the creation of a Privy Council 
composed of representatives both of the provinces and of the 
States and their Rulers, from out of which the federal executive 
may be chosen and which may be utilised as a consultative body 
for many purposes as in England, Canada and even in Imperial 
Japan. The executives to be chosen must enjoy the confidence 
of the appropriate Legislatures and the device of the Privy 
Council is not suggested as an oligarchical apparatus. 

6. The vesting of residuary and exceptional jurisdiction in 
federal matters in the representative of the Sovereign, 

7. The creation of a new federal legislative body, wherein 
representatives of the various provinces and of the Indian States 
would both sit. The other alternative of the inclusion in one 
or other of the present legislative bodies of a certain number of 
Indian State representatives is not practicable for the following 
reasons:— 

(a) The internal administration of Indian States not forming 
the appropriate subject of legislation by the federal legislative 
body, it may be well argued that Indian States representatives 
should not play any prominent part in legislation solely apper¬ 
taining to British Indian affairs. 

( b ) It would be inconvenient to include representatives of 
Indian States in a body which will mostly deal with subjects on 
which they cannot and ought not to exert any decisive influence. 

(c) The creation of a body representative solely of Indian 
States, forming a separate chamber of the legislature, operating 
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only on matters allecting Indian States is also objectionable, the 
ground being that it will not be possible to secure that co-ordinate 
action, which will only arise as a result of mutual compromise 
and give and take, where a homogenous legislative body functions 
as such, its powers extending over the whole country. 

8. The elimination of all ideas of creating a rigid Super- 

State. 

9. The election of a tribunal for the purpose of giving 
opinions on what may be called justifiable matters, which will 
inevitably arise in the working of any written constitution, such 
a tribunal having jurisdiction at least in its earlier stages (a) to 
hear and determine any dispute which parties thereto may submit 
and ( b ) to give an advisory opinion in certain circumstances and 
classes of cases. 

10. The question of vesting taxation or revenue-araising 
powers in federal bodies and for the purpose of avoiding acute 
controversies or deadlocks, the laying down of some such propo¬ 
sition as follows:— 

That if a certain proportion of Indian States representatives 
or British Indian representatives be opposed to any fiscal policy or 
policy of taxation, such a policy should not be carried out for a 
specified period. 

11. A Second Chamber of the kind described above would 
be invaluable on such occasions as well as in connection with 
controversial, social and economic legislation. 

12. The very difficult problem of the distribution of 
customs revenue among the component political units in propor¬ 
tion either to population or volume of trade or on some other 
workable hypothesis. 

(F) 
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On the adequate and speedy solution of these problems, and 
on the creation of such a political machinery as will revive village 
and district autonomy, and will, at the same time, erect there¬ 
upon a federal system compatible alike with the utmost practicable 
freedom of action to local legislatures and with a strong and one 
pointed central executive, free from the influence of caucuses 
and responsive and responsible to the Central Legislature and the 
general public opinion, will depend the contentment and progress 
of Indian India as well as of British India. 



Indian Political Theories* 


[ The present impasse in which we in India find ourselves is a 
serious matter for deep and careful consideration. The redhot politi¬ 
cals have spread out for themselves a scheme of propoganda and a line 
of work which are topics of anxious thought among the wider public. 
All this is due to the system of education we have been pursuing in 
India—'a system whose authors have completely ignored the well esta¬ 
blished background of national culture and national thought which 
formed the rich and valuable heritage of the East. Sir Ponnambalam 
Arunachalam, Kt., M. A., that great thinker, politician and statesman 
of Ceylon, has put the Indian ideal in a nut-shell. He says “The 
pupil is not regarded as an ignorant, weak and corrupt person, to whom 
the blessing of knowledge is brought from outside, but as one essen¬ 
tially, in his true self, wise and pure and strong, who is hidden by a 
cloud, on the lifting of which he shines in his innate, divine glory.” 
The patriotic and national Ceylon Knight is clear and pointed in his 
wise observation when he proceeds, “all education aims at the remo¬ 
val of the barriers behind which the infinite tide is waiting to express 
itself. We have to learn the proper way to unlock the gate and let the 
water in.” Brought up under the meshes of Western thought and West¬ 
ern culture for a fairly long period of our modern history, “we have,” 
says Sir Ponnambalam, “in great measure neglected our own traditions 
and ideals, and there is some risk that we may not reap the full benefit 
of the new culture for lack of its being properly assimilated and made 
part of our life-blood," The italics are mine. I cannot help quoting 
another beautiful sentence of Sir Arunachalam expressed with a reli¬ 
gious and political fervour which no one can fail to appreciate. He 
says “ The training of the young is surrounded with something of 
the awefulness of a sacrament, and those who labour amid much hard¬ 
ship and drudgery in this sanctified field deserve a high place among 
the ministers of nature and the fullest recognition from the community”. 
This magnificient sentiment has found an echo in Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar who says in the course of his present paper that “nothing that 
is not evolved from within and is not in harmony with inherited as 
well as individual traditions will be characteristic or essentially fit to 
* Being the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri Lectures, 1930—37, by Sachivotliama 
Sir. C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K. C. I. E., 
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live”. He proceeds, “owing to our natural anxiety to utilise the new 
opportunities which have come to us, we have perhaps overlooked, it 
we have not disdaind, our past tradition and history.” This is a view 
which will be easily endorsed by all thinking men in India. “My 
endeavour, therefore,” says Sir 0. F. Ramaswami Aiyar,’ “has been to 
try and to find out how far in the various departments of political and 
socio-economic theory we can get guidance from our own heritage of 
speculation and action." After stating this basic and fundamental 
principle on which intellectual development in India has advanced in 
all directions, Sir Ramaswami Aiyar examines the various political 
theories propounded and acted upon in India, impressing on the readers 
that “the theories and forms of central government, the gubernatorial 
charges and the village administration which were, at least in Southern 
India, characterised by a remarkable spirit of co-operation and display¬ 
ed great vigour in the local units were features that enabled the Vijaya- 
nagar kings to consolidate and maintain their empire. But what was 
most remarkable about these wise rulers and is most instructive to us 
at present was their attempt to bridge the gulf between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans not only by promoting harmony between the royal 
houses professing these two religions but by the practice, distinctly 
proclaimed and realistically developed by the Vijayanagar Emperors 
of enlisting Mahomedans in Hindu service and fostering the interests 
of Islam in that great Hindu Empire. To such an extent did this 
harmony go that, when Aliya Rama Raja who flourished in the 16th 
century lost one of his sons, his wife is stated to have adopted Sultan 
Ali Adil Shah as her son. Rot only did the Hindu kings build mos¬ 
ques and entertain Muslims in their service but it is noticeable that the 
Vvasaraya Mutt received large donations from Mahomedan Rulers.” 
It is not my intention to anticipate the valuable information contained 
in this learned paper which is re-published for the benefit of my 
readers. A. P. I.] 

It is a high privilege for an alumnus of the University to be 
called upon to deliver this course of lectures, associated, as they 
are, with the name of one whose ripe culture and many-sided 
experience have enabled him so consummately to fill the role of 
the unofficial ambassador of India. 

Casting about for an appropriate subject, it occurred to me 
that it might be helpful, especially at this juncture, to gather and 
to collate some of the political and economic ideas that have 
been evolved in the India of the past. As early as 1928 when I 
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was honoured by the University of Mysore with an invitation to 
deliver a lecture on Federation—a conception which was then only 
slowly emerging into life in India—I discovered a great deal of 
important and interesting material in our Nitisastras and our 
Puranas bearing on political life and political forms commonly 
supposed to have originated and undoubtedly developed vigorously 
in Western lands. It struck me then that a carlful study of our 
sources would be of assistance not only to the student and the 
philosopher but also to the man of affairs. After all, it is very 
true, in the words of the poet, that each age is a dream that is 
dying or one that is coming to birth. Is it not also manifest 
that the ideas and ideals of each country as they progress from 
age to age have and indeed ought to have something racy in them 
and that in politics as well as in literature and the arts, nothing 
that is not evolved from within and is not in harmony with 
inherited as well as individual traditions will be characteristic or 
essentially fit to live? To-day, we are producing and putting to 
practical use new constitutions. New thoughts are thundering 
at our doors and while we shall do well, as throughout our 
history, ever to be tolerant and hospitable to fresh views, neverthe¬ 
less, we must also be alive to the need for assimilating them with 
our own culture and we may as well imitate the wise gardener 
when, for improving the yield, he skilfully inserts a graft. It is 
with this object that I concluded that it is not a work of super¬ 
erogation to bring together in short compass some of the 
multiform theories that have been adumbrated in our country 
during many centuries. A great French critic, Flenri Taine, 
declared: “ Quand on veut comprtndre un art, il jaut regarder Vamt 

du public auquel il s’adressait.” Although this was said of art, it is 
equally true of a nation’s philosophy and politics that they are 
outward expressions of national culture and sentiment and- they 
use the symbols best understood in the country of origin. They 
bespeak an acquaintance with national life and thought. Our 




political ideas are a function of our intellectual and civic life and 
it may not be out of place to remember that during many millen¬ 
nia we have had a succession of thinkers who, like the medieval 
Churchmen in Europe, were founders and partakers of what may ■ 
accurately be called a University tradition and an educational 
system which in India as in Europe until recent times was based 
on and culminated in religious training but included also in its 
scope an attempt at universal research born of catholic sympathies 
and curiosities. 

The term Upanishad meant etymologically sitting near a 
person and is the exact synonym of the French Seance or Session. 
The Upanishads represent the outcome of sittings or gatherings 
which took place in the hermitages and forests. They not only 
profoundly influenced Indian thought and through China and 
Persia, all Asiatic thought, but filtered to Europe through Persia, 
Arabia and Asia Minor and left their impress on Thales and 
Pythagoras and the Gnostics and Neo-platonists and through the 
Universities of the middle ages and through Machiavelli, Descartes, 
Spinoza and Schopenhauer have become part of most European 
culture. These latter have been the progenitors of much of our 
modern thought and much, in truth, of the recent speculations 
of Freud and Jung as to psycho-analysis recalls the processes of 
Yoga regimen. It must be recollected that the University of 
Nalanda, over two thousand years ago, as we know from recent 
researches and the curriculum of that University as outlined by 
HiuenTsang, was areal teaching institution with a wide outlook,; 
altough its function was primarily religious. It enabled the 
students, in the words of a recent writer, “ to form each other 
paid it performed a most important function, namely, learning 
the great art of living and helping to form an intelligent society.” 
The comprehensiveness of the studies at Nalanda and Valabhi 
and Vikramasila as well as Kanchipura was not rivalled in the 
early Universities of the West, Paris, Bologna and Salerno. 
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Nalanda which flourished in the early years of the Christian 
era was visited by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien and Hiuen Tsang 
and it not only attracted learned men from different parts but the 
members of the University had even academic costumes as all the 
Pandits wore a red cap with pointed peak and long lappets. So 
universal was the appeal of these seats of learning that a Buddhist 
scholar from Kanchipura, Acharya Dingnaga, was, it may be 
remembered, thus referred to by Kalidasa in Meghasandesa: 1 

“f^KTRi qra qRf” 

i. e. “avoiding the buffets of Dingnaga on the way.” . The line 
has a double meaning and hints at the exploits of Dingnaga who 
was a contemporary and critic of Kalidasa and subjected him to 
attacks which provoked the great poet to sarcasm in the Dunciad 
style. Controversy was not in those days a gentle affair. This 
Dingnaga was also the father of medieval logic and he taught at 
this University. The influence of such institutions and seats of 
learning was far wider than is generally supposed. In the history 
of the English people, Green proves that it was owing to the 
influence of the Crusades that a new fervour of study sprang up 
in Europe by the contact with the more civilised East attained 
by travellers who brought back science and philosophy from the 
schools of Bagdad and Cordova into the early European seats of 
learning like Paris, Salerno and Bologna, which were the pre¬ 
cursors of Oxford and Cambridge. These European Universities 
were, therefore, in effect the products of the learning which 
extended from Central Asia to Spain and had celebrated nuclei in 
Samarkand and' Bokhara, .Fez and Cordova. In Southern India, 
Kanchipura as the home of Sanskrit learning and Madura as the 
seat and centre of Tamilian culture also exercised a profound 
influence on world thought. It is in such abodes of culture as 
well as in the realistic university of actual life and in the courts 

1, Meghasandesa, I, 14. 
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of di seeming monarchs that Nitisastras like those of Chanakya 
and Kamandaka and Sukra were produced. The tradition there¬ 
fore of political discussion and speculation has been longstanding 
and widespread. 

The lineage of ideas is indeed a marvellous thing to contem¬ 
plate and in a most suggestive lecture delivered at the Calcutta 
University Institute by one who was an active politician of Ceylon 
as well as a profound scholar and man of religion, Sir P. Aruna- 
chalarn, it was pointed out that in the Harsha Charita of Bana 
occurs a passage relating to a royal visit paid in the seventh 
century A. D. to a Forest University. As the king approached 
the institution he left his suite behind and proceeded on foot 
attended by a few of his vassals. While still at a distance the 
king perceived a large number of “Buddhists from various provinces, 
perched on pillows seated on rocks, dwelling in bowers of 
creepers, lying in thickets or in the shadow of branches, or squat¬ 
ting on the roots of trees—devotees dead to all passions, Jains in 
white robes, mendicants, ascetics, followers of Krishna, Loka- 
yatikas (Materialists), followers of Kanada (Atomic School), 
followers of Upanishads, students of legal institutions, students 
of the Puranas, adepts in sacrifices, adepts in grammar, followers 
of Pancharatra and others besides, all diligently following their 
own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving 
them, expounding etymologies and disputing, discussing and 
explaining most points ”. 2 Can there be a more thought- 
provoking and suggestive description of a true University with 
no exclusions and only preferences ? 

It has been our good fortune to be brought into touch with 
the currents of Western thoughts and speculation and we have 
been under their influence for nearly a century in our Universities. 
Owing to our natural anxiety to utilise the new opportunities 
which have come to us, we have perhaps overlooked, if we have 
2. Harahacharita, Fuhrer’s Edition, p, 316- 
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not disdained, out past traditions and history. There is a great 
danger of our not securing the full benefit of the newer culture for 
lack of proper assimilation. Should it not be our aim to build on 
the foundations of our own accumulated lore and inherited stock 
of capacities and temperament, a stately and enduring structure 
with the full aid of Western learning and science and thus to deve¬ 
lop our own soul? Especially is this process called lor in the 
study and practice of politics, an art and a science more incimately 
connected with national aptitudes and national outlook than al¬ 
most any other. What is in the bone cannot be eliminated and, as 
pointed out recently by a discerning thinker, the author of the 
“Dangerous Sea”, one realises with a stock the cyclic character 
of life and of ideas. The French proverb ‘'plus ca change plus 
zest la mcme” “ the more it changes, the more essentially same it 
remains” is not a mere piece of blase cynicism. The whole history 
of the french Revolution, its rise and fall, and the dictatorship 
which followed it, as the author of the “ Dangerous Sea ” 
indicates, constitute really a transplanted chapter of Roman 
history. The Fascists, the Spartacists and the Nazi revolution 
of our own times have also had their prototypes in the past. The 
currious student may also discover analogies between certain 
developments of communism at the present moment and similar 
phenomena which are observed by the compilers of the Puranas,' 
not to mention incidents in the history of the later Roman 
Empire and the Middle Ages. It was in these so-called dark 
ages that there arose the idea of a League of Nations fulfilling the 
functions which were part of the programme of the Holy Roman 
Empire and which were elaborated by medieval theorists both 
regal and private who strove to bring about an effective policing 
of the nations. No nation building its future political habitation 
can afford to ignore its past racial culture or the lessons of its 
history. My endeavour, therefore, has been to try and to find 
out how far in the various departments of political and socio- 
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economic theory we can get guidance from our own heritage of 
speculation and action. In this task which naturally involves con¬ 
siderable labour, I am immeasurably indebted to that well-known 
scholar of Travancore, Mahakavi Ulloor S. Paranaeswara Aiyar, 
who is largely responsible for enabling me to place these materi¬ 
als before the University, as also to my son C. R. Pattabhiraman. 
I was stimulated to perform this task after 1 read the scholarly 
analysis of the social and political life in the Vijayanagara Empire 
which we owe to the research of Dr. Saletore and, later, it be¬ 
came necessary for me to deal with one aspect of the subject in 
its practical.application when I was endeavouring, as Head of 
the Administration of His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
and for reasons connected with the formulation and carrying out 
of His Highness’ historic Temple Entry Proclamation, to dis¬ 
cover the sources and methods of legislation in the old days. I 
then saw that the monarch who, in the Code of Manu, is des¬ 
cribed as embodying in himself the four ages, was understood 
by the medieval philosopher, Sukra, to be the maker of the age 
so that if customs, usages, and movements are not assimilated to 
the needs of the times the fault is said to lie in the king himself 
Sukra avers that “the king is the maker of the age as the pro¬ 
mulgator of duties and sins. He is the cause of the setting on 
foot of the customs and usages and hence is the cause or maker 
of the times”. The same principle of politics and social legis¬ 
lation was enunciated by Bhishma in the Santiparva thus: 
“ Whether it is the king that makes the age or the age that 
makes the king, is a question about which you should not 
entertain any doubt. The truth is that the king makes the age”. 
As Dr. Saletore aptly observes in the book to which I have 
already alluded, national regeneration was regarded by the great 
kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty as achievable only when the 
Ruler created the proper environment both political and cultural. 
It is evident that other Rulers of whom there are records in our 
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sacred and secular literature from which we can construct a fairly 
coherent political philosophy have adopted the same view—a view 
which may be made suitable to modern times and conditions. 
Beginning with the times prior to recorded history, we find as an 
indisputable fact that the evolution of what are termed Kerala 
Acharas is a conclusive proof of the flexibility of ancient law¬ 
givers and piistine laws. It is incontestable that there are laws, 
customs and observances prevalent among the Namputiris on the 
West coast which are not followed by the Brahmins of other 
parts of the present day, which furnish clear evidence that the 
Hindu Acharas or laws have been modified to ruit special or local 
conditions. The form of marriage known as Sarvasvadanam which 
is not recognised by the Mitakshara, the adoption of a son in 
the Dvamushyayana form as the son of two fathers (the natural 
and the adopted), the difference in the custom regarding the 
marriage of girls, the absence of any rigid insistence on the early 
marriage of women under penalty of forfeiture of caste—obviously 
a later innovation in Hindu law forced on the people on account 
of foreign invasions and the insecurity of the times, the possibility 
of a woman remaining unmarried to the end of her days, the 
modification of the rule that every male should marry within his 
own cast in order to lead a Grhastha life, the importance given in 
worship and ritual to Tantras as distinguished from the Mantras,— 
all these and many other differences in social usages, etiquette 
and practices, relating to daily life which taken together distin¬ 
guish the Acharas of Parasurama’s country indicate that there was 
no crystallisation of social or even religious law and practice and 
that there was abundant scope for changes to meet altered situa¬ 
tions and conditions. This policy was not confined to pre-historic 
ages but was followed even later, as was triumphantly demonstrat¬ 
ed by what is historically known regarding Ramanuja’s gospel and 
that of the Tenkalai saints by their adoption of Tamil as a con¬ 
current sacred language with Sanskrit, their remodelling of the 
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society of their days by virtue of a process of religious fusion and 
the consequent and inevitable unification of sects and communi¬ 
ties. We notice attempts actively supported and fostered by the 
sacerdotal castes during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings for the 
purpose of bringing about State regulations enabling the Ruler 
to deal with problems of social growth and adaptation. Ic is 
proved that the Brahmins of a prominent part of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar Empire went to the extent of seeking the active assistance 
of the State for implementing an agreement which they them¬ 
selves had made for the purpose of dealing with the pernicious 
dowry system. In 1424-25 we learn that a concordat was arrived 
at by representatives of the Kannadika, Tamil, Telugu and Lata 
communities laying down that those who do not adopt Kanya- 
dana, that is, those who give away a girl after receiving gold and 
those who conclude a marriage after giving gold, shall be punished 
by the king. This document bears the signature of the great men 
of all branches of sacred studies in the kingdom. 3 

The author of the Sukraniti asserts that the Ruler has been 
made a servant of the people getting his revenue as remuneration, 
and that his sovereignty is for protection. Ic was from this point 
of view that the great Krishnadeva Raya set before himself the 
difficult task of the protection of what he considered to be the 
Hindu Dharma. The theories as to the division of responsibili¬ 
ty as between the king and the ministers and the limitation on 
the authority of the king were very elaborately developed by the 
two Madhavas that flourished in Vijayanagar. The theories and 
forms of central government, the gubernatorial changes and the 
village administration which were, at least in Southern India, 
characterised by a remarkable spirit of co-operation and displayed 
great vigour in the local units weae features that enabled the 
Vijayanagar kings to consolidate and maintain their empire. But 
3. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Volume II. p. 189, 
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what was most remarkable about these wise rulers and is most 
instructive to us at present was their attempt to bridge the gulf 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans not only by promot¬ 
ing harmony between the royal houses professing these two reli¬ 
gions but by the practice distinctly proclaimed and realistically 
developed by the Vijayanagar Emperors of enlisting Mahomedans 
in Hindu service and fostering the interests of Islam in that great 
Hindu Empire. To such an extent did this harmony go that 
when Aliya Rama Raja who flourished in the 16th century lost 
one of his sons, his wile is stated to have adopted Sultan Ali 
Adil Shah as her son. 4 Nor only did the Hindu kings build 
mosques and entertain Muslims in their service but it is noticeable 
that the Vyasaraya Mutt received large donations from Mahome- 
dan Rulers. 

The Chola kings Rajadhiraja II and Kulottunga I also defi¬ 
nitely laid down rules for the settlement of communal problems 
which then arose mainly with reference to marriages and on occa¬ 
sions when some of the so-called lower classes claimed equality 
with the higher classes as regards marriage, and certain honours 
and privileges. 5 On some of these occasions the Hindu kings 
even appointed mediators vested with exceptional powers and 
privileges to deal with socio-religious problems. 

According to our law-givers it is, in fact, not open to a 
king to take shelter under the plea that he is living in the Kali 
Yuga, the decadent age, and hence is unable to uphold the basic 
ideals based on righteousness. The Mahabharata explains, as has 
been indicated above, that it is the king that makes the age, and 
that the view that the age makes the king is incorrect, 6 

4. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagr Empire, Volume I, pp. 407-408. 

5. Social Political Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Vol. II, pp. 192-193. 

(i. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 69, 
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Origin of Kingship 

There are certain passages in ancient Hindu Literature point¬ 
ing to a condition of society without a king. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, it is stated " The Devas and the Asuras were fighting 

.The Asuras defeated the Devas.The Devas 

said: ‘it is on account of our having no chief that the Asuras 
defeat us. Let us create a King’. All agreed”. 7 The politi¬ 
cal evolution of Rgvedic India according to Radha Kumui 
Mookerji may be traced in the following ascending series of 
groups, viz,., (0 the family (kula), (2) the village (grama), 
(3) the clan (vis), (4) the people (jana), and (5) the country 
(rashtra). 8 A family was composed of several members living 
under a common head. An aggregate of several families 
made up a village. Vis was a larger formation implying 
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settlement, while Jana was even a more comprehensive term, 
embracing as it did the entire population occupying a parti¬ 
cular area which subsequently converted it into a Rashtra or 
State. Society in those days had to keep itself in constant readi¬ 
ness for combat not only to quell external aggression but also 
internal dissension, and the origin of the Rajanya (Kshatriya) 
class has to be traced to this circumstance. The invocation of 
the blessings of unseen powers through an adept agency was a 
necessary incident of that arrangement and this gave rise to the 
Brahmins as a distinct class. The bulk of the Aryan community 
not included in either of these categories were known as the vis 

7, Aitareya Brahmana (Anandasrama Edition), Book I, Chapter 3 ; 

8. R. K. Mookerji's Hindu Civilisation (1936), page 78. Mookerji is not sure who 
the Fis are. It seems to me that they are the bulk of the Aryans, excluding Brahma- 
nas and Rajanyas. 
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or Vaisyas, while the exigencies of conquest led to the absorption 
of numerous non-Aryans into the Aryan fold, who eventually 
became Sudras. 

Later Theories. 

The Mahabharata narrates the following story on the origin 
of kingship. In ancient days men were ruined in consequence 
of the prevalence of anarchy. They devoured one another as 
stronger fish devour the weaker ones in water. A few men then 
assembled together and agreed among themselves that the bom¬ 
bastic, the cruel, the voluptuous and the greedy among them 
should be renounced. That arrangement worked for some time. 
Seeing that it was also not satisfactory, they approached Brahma 
with a prayer to grant them a king. Brahma thereupon induced 
Manu to take up the kingship. The people agreed to pay certain 
taxes and prayed that in return the king should destroy their 
enemies to enable them to lead peaceful lives. 9 Bhishma, who 
relates this incident to Yudhishthira gives a slightly different 
version of the same in a previous chapter. He therein says that 
in the Krtayuga there were no sovereignty, no king, no punish¬ 
ment and no punisher, and that all men used to protect one 
another actuated by a sense of righteousness. They, however, 
soon found that this work was too much for them and became 

9. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 67 : 

urn- m srcnjq 

qj^qj inwn %% fqrrq; II 

srJim ftraasra: jjjmrmra jt: gay 1 • 
srasgjf aa wra; 11 

a.- qj^murfOTy mrem ffh 1 

iir=37RTu a .ftqqt qotfamsrctmt: 11 
trrersji jrrt ft-ar wqjnq^R'irt 1 
HTfctrectmrfr ^tjgagjqrai: fqctmfjj.il 
-dtqratr fqR?qrjfr VJJTq^t^lf 1 
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gradually a prey to error (Noha), greed (Lobha), desire (Kama) 
and lust (Raga). When such confusion set in and righteousness 
perished, men sought the help of Brahma who thereupon 
composed a stupendous treatise on the pimsbarthas, of which 
the works of Brhaspati, Sukra, etc,, were but abridgments. 
The Devas then prayed for a king to rule over men and 
Vishnu created Virajas. Virajas, however, did not relish the 
kingship conferred on him, and Ananga, his great-grandson, 
became the first king of Bharatavarsha. 10 Both these stories show, 
as also the passage cited from the Aitarcya Brahmana, that the 
Aryans had no ruler in the olden days and that kingship with 
them was regarded as a comparatively late institution. There are 
certain passages in the Vedas pointing to the king’s divine origin 
M tttsjst to tc n 

irar jti it: spaswr wfto i 

stirr 35OT wh n 

rt ^ snfrad'r irar gRsrl: i 

STriTOT ^ 

‘ Hateyaayaya' has been explained by many writers. 

Kamandaka says: 

“im<wfirRraT f*pa=ra|;r. i 

'di'srai irradr ptr: wdh if’ 

Nitisara (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) II, 40. 

10 Mahabharatba, Santi, Chapter 59 : 

“ffa tts^ si ^ 3110335: i 

ncrr: set*? TSTfer R n i« 
crreRTHT^siTPSTTrar STTT irifa STRTT 1 

WT Tt=TT: OTTTRTT TOPirhy 1 

drs|i% tt^wt: Si-a % h Hflifd?! 11 m 
Moillh: sp^TRTT ttW'S^ii -TTJT h TlrT, | 

IRT TOiRTT TTTgdi3^Tf?ira : ?TIT5: II \ r i 


5 ? 

and this had become an accepted belief bp the time Manids 
Dharma Sastra was composed. Manu states that, when men were 
without a king and dispersed through fear in all directions,, the 
Lord created a king for the protection of all of them and that 
the essence of the Dikpalas was used for his creation. 11 

King’s Divine Origin. 

There is, however, no doubt that this was in reality a meta¬ 
phorical description of the paramountcy of the monarch designed 
to enforce obedience from the subject. In a striking passage Kau- 
talya says that the vulgar opponents of a king may be silenced by 
the argument that the duties of Indra (the rewarder) and Yama 
(the punisher) are blended in him and that, whoever disregards 
him, will be visited with divine punishment. 12 

The Buddhistic Digha Nikaya also says that mankind was 
righteous at the beginning and that on sinfulness gradually creep¬ 
ing into human society men selected one who was the most hand¬ 
some, gracious and powerful among them and made him king. He 
was called Mahasammata because he was selected by the great. 13 
From a passage in the Aitareya Brahmana it is seen that the Puro- 

11. Manu, Chapter VII: 

ft 

scs-riiWT wwflwra; ug: 11 

Jtrar warn: II \-'i 
fra | 

h5§t rasra ii” c 

12. Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Trivandrum Edition Vol. I, p p. 63-64. 

srar ffij . 

vrmrvr: i edtef'f ^5ifcr i crcmar yraRi 

13. 1). R Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures (1918), page 121. 

(H) 
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hita took a promise from the king to the following effect at the 
time of the Mahabhisheka (great coronation) ceremony: “Be¬ 
tween the night l am born and the night I die whatever good I 
might have done, my heaven, my life and my progeny, may I be 
deprived of, if I oppress you .” 14 The ritual of the Rajasuya sac¬ 
rifice described in the Satapatha Brahmana requires that the king 
should take the consent of the earth in the following words: 
“Mother Prthvi, Injure me not, nor I thee ”. 15 The commentator 
interprets this passage as meaning that the king and the country 
must enter into friendly relations with each other like son and 
mother. Somadeva in his Nitivakyamrta states that the king should 
recite a hymn every day to the following effect: 

“ I am protecting this cow (earth) which bears the milk of 
the four oceans, whose calf is Dharma, whose tail is enterprise, 
whose hoofs are Varna and Asrama, whose ears are Kama and 
Artha, whose horns are diplomacy and valour, whose eyes are 
truth and purity, and whose face is law. I shall not be patient 
with any one who injures her .” 16 

Sukra who also propounds the theory of the divine origin 
of kings is careful to explain ac the same time that they only 
resemble Indra and other Gods in the performance of certain 
functions . 17 

14. Aitareya Brahmana, Book VIII, Chap. 4: 

“ni ’st in u hniftn; it ssisfe §fct- 

mg: usai ftsfrar mi h ifgsnj. i” 

15. Satapatha Brahmua, V, iv, 11-11. 

16. Nitivakyamrta (Jainagrantharaala edition) Page 2SG: 

sttnismitf sfiitrorststoii 

inmralh'tmi ntvstrsragd ^mtgiarfrwi nt lirqnrtw; twnj irorfa n nf iftsqn- 
^ nssr 5 §tit *Ri smrRrcsil ^ i ” 

17. Sukranitisara, I, 73-77: 

“wiwkt 3^‘r imfr i 

strgfcsrer Vqh sjq: 11 
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Some Limitations on Hereditary Sovereignty 
Although the early rulers were elected, kingship in course 
of time became hereditary. But some vestiges of popular control 
are still visible in epic and puranic literature. The story of Prthu, 
one of the greatest of the early kings of India, as narrated in 
Srimad Bhagavata and Mahabharata, is worthy of note in this 
connection. Vena, a descendant of Ananga referred to already, 
was invested with regal power by Bhrgu and other sages, accord¬ 
ing to Bhagavata, when there was no king to govern men, al¬ 
though their choice was contrary to the will of the people. Vena, 
who like Charles I of England was a firm believer in the divine 
right of kings, and an atheist to boot, began to oppress his sub¬ 
jects. The sages thought that Vena was preying on his people 
as a serpent fed with milk bites the person who nourishes it and 
told him: "Righteousness is of supreme worth and compasses 
the welfare of the subjects. Do not suffer it to run to waste. 
If righteousness is lost, the kingdom and wealth of a king come 
to nought. The king who protects his people from thieves, etc., 
and gathers due tribute attains good fortune both in this world 


?i3tr vm n 

srfrr: *rar tstrar i 

jjtaKJTCT #: II 

S5n?vrfr vtstt ^goi^Br: I 
^sgrnt Tst: Brawn il ” 

These functions may be summed up as follows:—(1) Levying taxes and fully 
protecting the subjects (Indra): establishing virtue and eradicating vice (Vayu); 
spreading Dharma and dispelling Adharma (Surya): impartial administration of 
justice (Yama); realisation of revenue for public protection (fire); expenditure of 
revenue for the good of the public (Varuna); procuring means for the delight of the 
people (Chandra); and security and increase of national wealth (Kubera). (Vide Dr. 
Balakrishna’s paper on the Evolution of the State in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. Ill, page 324), Sukra further proceeds to compare the king with a father 
(endowing virtue), mother (pardoning offences and nourishing), preceptor (teaching 
good lessons), brother (taking his share from the people’s wealth), friend (oonfi- 
dant), etc. 
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and the next.” Vena turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, where¬ 
upon he was slain by them and Prthu was created out of his 
arms. 18 , 

Prthu, according to the Mahabharata, asked the sages what 
he was expected to do, and on those assembled advising him 
that he should fearlessly perform all righteous acts, he promised 
to do so and became king . 19 Other instances of the election of 
kings are also mentioned in the Mahabharata. Thus Kuru was 
elected on account of his virtue . 20 Again Janamejaya, although 
he was only a child, was installed as king by the people, on the 
death of Parikshit . 21 Ordinarily the crown descended from 

18. Srim dbhagavata (Kumbakonam edition), IV, Chapt 14 ; 

ifd ypr.- i 

sTTrerauw? fdr irarsrisifai: n t 

sor m IlfRiR,? u ° 

jrt tyt: i 

^ =sr Rt# in a 

sptrffi i^wri trq: nfaafr^n: i 

o^t^tfetr fnpjj'Rrt i 

In Harivamsa (V. 10) it is stated that the sages taunted Vena with the remark 
that he was acting contrary to the promise made by him at the time of his coronation. 

19. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 59: 

“R?Ri i 

i Rra wr? uraTftm 11 s os 

firagt m hr! t fOTSif: rrrr i 

faRifs% rr: frig HRpj u” i »=-a 

20. Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chapter 94: 

“traira srt: srat urs? fig gkft i 
ftw RiwfRflwg flsfstri h” 

21. Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chapter 44 : 

■yi retfj fifrr §g twin RitfR hH gwirRgt rrt: i” f 
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father to the eldest son; but if that son was a minor, if a 
younger son had to be preferred to an elder, if an heir-apparent 
had to be ordained, or if an interregnum had to be avoided by 
the appointment of a temporary ruler, the express consent of the 
people was imperative. The same was the case in the event of 
a king’s desire to abdicate. Thus Devapi, although he was the 
eldest son of Pratipa, was prevented by the people from 
succeeding him, as he was a leper, and Santanu had to be 
preferred by the father, much against his natural inclinations. 23 
Dasaratha proposed the anointment of Srirama as Yuvaraja after 
taking the people into his confidence and discussing the 
question with them in all its bearings. 23 Of nothing were our 
ancestors more afraid than anarchy and the consequent pre¬ 
valence of the law of the fish. This fear has been portrayed by 
Valmiki in his own matchless way in Chapter 67 of the Ayodhya- 
kanda. As soon as the sages came to know of Dasaratha’s death, 
they approached Vasishtha and requested him to elect a king 
forthwith. Vasishtha, however, thought that nothing could be 
lost by awaiting the arrival of Bharata from Kekaya and despatch- 

22. Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Chapter 148: 

£c £f sniRoiTai ^3733 l 

23. Ramayana (Kumbakonam edition), Ayodhyakanda: 

awferar Jtfipn: srsrrsnq; sferafe; 11 5 

qfe trar .715 prifetj; 1 

flsgwKTirfl fe qr ti 

jra'fe jut SrrafifeFq?; fqfejrawp II. v-t-i s 

sfearferf^ft qife 1 

ytf qrfeji.il II. q? 

sta: HftPt: trqhrqifegfjrr ^rfeq. 1 

srarsqi && II ” IV 1 \ 
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ed swiftfooted messagers for fetching him therefrom. 24 Kautalya 
says that when a king dies in the land of an enemy, the chief 
minister should instal his son if he is possessed of amiable 
qualities, and if such a son cannot be had, even a bad prince, 
princess or even a pregnant woman, and tell the other ministers: 
" This is your pledge. Look to the father of the (boy) as well 
as to your own valour and descent; this (boy) is merely a flag, 
and yourselves are the lords; pray, how shall I act?”, and that 
if he does so the other ministers will surely accede-to his wish. 25 
When Dhrtarashtra eventually decided to settle down in the 
forest qe took the consent of the people. 26 

24. Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, Chapter 67 : 

“<# nfiinah umr 

iti jragniimij; n y 
wis- 71m ftgprawj. 1 
snrrasp ik dr yz r fNrwrm'gmti; 11 « 

mi rot OTOTfk mig, 1 
snriitssr mi irrsRctm TrsirtTmrJijf’ 

Sukranitisara contains the observation that like Indrani who is never a widow, 
subjects should never be without a king: 

“mi tt wrvr^rtfir 3 am srar: 11” I. hr 

25. Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Vol. II, page 221 : 

“iimptpitiwivr ttst wikg i ?i*ivnviiir ireramT 

nffloSf wfiintny srfsmHr — m m 

$sr m n” 

26. Mahabharata, Asramavasaparva, Chapter VIII: 

"era: aficWRm muori: i 

STimTT 5%'7 Ispnsr ^r# 3 f wrrarg; 11 
<T?T| *Tm i cl OTTd OTI UITd. ROT | 

tt 5 IJT irate 11 ? 

stinmmk i%bv?ifinrfciP!r ij i 

f^igctFi wii 
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Cheeks on Despotism 

Apart from these rights which include the tacit assent of 
the people even in cases of. regular succession, there were several 
other ways in which the' king’s possible leaning towards the. exer¬ 
cise of unbridled authority was kept in check. In the first place,.’ 
the right to oust an. unrighteous king was emphasised although' 
seldom exercised in practice in India. In the Anusasana Parva. 
of the Mahabharata it is stated that a king, who tells, his people 
that he is their protector., but who does not or is unable to 
protect them, should be killed /by his subjects in a body like a, 
rabid dog.* 7 In the Santiparva we come across a passage to the. 
effect that a king who follows the advice of bad .ministers and 
becomes a destroyer of righteousness deserves to be killed by. his. 
subjects with all his family. 28 The appellation ‘ Naradeva’, a. 
God among men, applied.only to virtuous kings. Su.kra, in his 
Nitisara, has stated that, while a virtuous king is a part of the 
gods, a vicious king is a part of the devils. 29 Manu says that a 
king who does not afford protection but receives, his tax will 

“sit dr dr * i 

sr wssr sngr: u” 

28. Mahabharata. Santiparva, Chapter 92: 

“sramfcreriradr mqnw wwm i 
qrhwn msbnrawr# n t 

An unrighteous king need not be obeyed (Ibid., 96). 

sw wwih i 

stawlmtrml mil? 11” vs » 

29. Sukranitisara, 1. 70: 

“dr ft uwqfr ?rai hrims'qa 7^1^ 1 
stn'^dr ntphdr mnqtsrah win; 11 

The Mahabharata has a similar passage in Pdyogaparva, Chapter 131: 

“nm mjh i 
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soon sink into hell and that he takes upon himself all the foul¬ 
ness of all his people. 30 

King an^ Subject 

The most common name used for a king in Sanskrit is Rajan. 
The Mahabharata says that seeing Prthu his subjects exclaimed 
“we love him”, and on account of their loving attachment he 
was called Rajan. 31 Kalidasa expresses the same idea in Raghu~ 
vamsa when he states that Raghu’s appellation of Rajan became 
possessed of meaning when he made himself lovable to his 
subjects. 32 If a king without doing violence to the dictates of 
righteousness does what is good to all his subjects he stands as 
firm as a rock, 33 and everybody thinks of him: “He is mine 
Manu says that he'should behave towards his subjects as a father 
to his children. 34 Kalidasa expands this idea in Raghuvamsa when 
he says that Dilipa was the real father of his people because he led 
them along the path of righteousness, protecting and feeding 

30. Manu, VIII. 307-08 

S# ^ Tlftl'l: I 
algwuT , «t ^ il 

snrajUR irawi sfeqswuTf i 

<5fn]|i u” 

31. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 39: 

5RT U3tl ?ST TOI filfrl I 

fbfr irafa wun?i u’’ 3 v* 

The idea is repeated in Santi, Chapter 59, with reference to the same king: 

“#fmsr H5TT: U'3(% ‘ITSira l” 7 5'-". 

32. Raghuvamsa, IV: 

“’PIT arWITfi; ’PH I 

irai siffogqsnq; 11” 7 = 

33. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 130: 

vtsf'H i 

jpn’tSifiq nan ’ll ^ qaa il” 

34 Manusmrti (Nirnayasagara edition), Chapter VII. 80: 

‘qgtt vqijq:^' 
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them. 35 It is also stated in the Mahabharata that he is the best 
of kings in whose realm every subject moves fearlessly as a son in 
the house of his father. 36 From the constant comparison insti¬ 
tuted between the king and a father in ancient works, some 
scholars have come to the hasty and unwarranted conclusion that 
his position was that of a benevolent despot . This is by no 
means correct. The actual conception was that the king should 
live for his subjects and not for himself. It is stated in the 
Markandeyapurana that the prince was entitled to enjoy himself 
only up to the moment when the sacred abbisheka water fell on 
his head. 37 How the king should conduct himself thereafter is 
•well explained in the Mahabharata by the observation that just as 
a mother who, even not caring for the objects which she likes best, 
seeks the well-being of her child alone, so the king should sacrifice 
what he loves best for securing the well-being of his subjects. 38 

35. Raghuvamsa: 

“5RTT?fl fevprrawa' twarra; i 

tr fq-rr sasfiiyq: u 3 -a.a 

36. Mahabharata, Santi. Chapter 57 : 

“grn fdqd ^ m^i: i 

WPn ?T *1511 Il” 

Kamandaka says that the king protects his people, while the people cause him to 
thrive, and that the former is more important than the latter, since, if the former were 
to disappear, the latter, even if it existed, would be an evil: 

5THT SIT sreWff I 

SflrenfRtePH ll” 3-3 S 

37. Markandeyapurana (Calcutta edition), Chapter 130: 

3tf*r'lq?sra jjfi fuwiwra n” 

38. Mahabharata, Santi, 56: 

“jtsjt nfwifiT i|sn sd bid i 

uvw %rWT>5% cP-n ii 

qfdfpd i 

*d fad 3 u” 

(i) 
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The same idea is repeated in the Agnipurana. 39 In the Maha- 
bharata it is stated that everywhere all the people from 
Brahmans to swains were more attached to Yudhishthira than to 
their own parents. 40 Kautalya says: “In the happiness of his 
subjects lies the king’s happiness, in their welfare his welfare ; 
whatever pleases himself he shall not consider as good, but 
whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider as good.” 41 In a 
touching scene in the Asramavasaparva of the Mahabharata, Dhrta- 
rashtra on the eve of his departure for the forest informs the 
people assembled as follows: “ I make over to you this Yudhi¬ 
shthira as a pledge; I entrust you also as a pledge to Yudhish¬ 
thira.” 42 Elsewhere in the same work it is stated that the king 
is the best body of his subjects and the subjects the best body of 
their king. 43 The eternal duty of the king is to make his subjects 

3D. Agnipurana (Calcutta edition), Chapter 222: 

“fast tigr fjsii wr«?r rnTtuii •3?ttfw5rt i 

<wr rrfrw u” c 

40. Mahabharata, Sabha, Chapter 13: 

? 7 T?J^ s -TT l 

SfgSpfiTS 3 } 3 TT ||” r j t 

41. Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Vol. I, page 97: 

“jmttjjt =a if aq, i 

ifd ip?: g ctt fiRq, n’ ’ 

42. Mahabharata, Asramavasa, Chapter 9: 

epqRftrra' sifrSr i 

qq snat jrt irm 51 gRrfkfii 

vrrkrr fai w 1” 

43. Mahabharata, Santi 97: 

“flSTT EFSRT Jt«W 5t?l? 

nsna tfgtsrrffm 1” w 

In the Agnipurana, Chapter 220, it is stated that the king should do such acts e a 
are liked by his subjects and desist from such acts as are likely to cause displeasure 

Ri^ttitijj; i 

5wg*nwi ttnavRSfrnq:, n 5 ' 




happy. 44 If he performs the duty of protecting his subjects well, 
no other penance or sacrifice is needed for him. 45 Manu says that 
a king w^io protects his subjects righteously and punishes the 
wicked duly offers sacrifices at which lakhs are given as fees. 46 
Kautalya expresses the same idea when he says : “ The religious 
vow of a king is his readiness for action; the discharge of duties 
is the performance of his sacrifice; and equal treatment of all is 
his offer of fee and ablution at consecration. 47 Somadeva also 
points out that the sacrifice to be performed by a king is the 
protection of his subjects and not the killing of animals (which 
is incidental to ordinary sacrifices) 48 . 

Protection 

‘‘ Paripalanam ” or all-round protection is an expression 
embracing a very wide meaning. It is not merely the preservation 
of law and order. It is the administration of the State in such 
a degree of perfection as to enable the king and every one of his 
subjects to pursue undisturbed the paths of Dharma, Artha and 
Kama. The king himself is to be the exemplar of his subjects, 

Again it is emphasised in Chapter 224 of the same work that a king's kingship, 
kingdom and treasury are horn of his people’s love: 

r 3/<i 

44. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 57: 

, tfjji v i*k i” 2i 

45- Ibid., Chapter 69: 

“1% mar aTOT mgr: ? I 

giiferrcisTf wra, vrmitfkkq w. n” 03. 

46, Manu, VIII: 

urm tjfrrfk risrr mma stramj: I 

ii” 30^ 

47- Kautalaya’s Arthasastra, Vol. X, page 97: 

“*T=rt if smgrsm mg: $iq1g-5TT?Rg. i 
5%on 11” 

48. Nitivakyamrta, page 273: 

“SIvIiqiSRT % *tsT> H l” 
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since whatever Dharma is respected by him will be respected 
everywhere and since the subjects will generally like to move only 
along the path trodden by him. 49 Righteousness should, therefore, 
be first practised by him before he enforces it on his subjects. 
The king, according to the Mahabharata, was created in order 
that righteousness might emanate from him, and that, if he was 
devoid of it, he should be called a Vrshala. 50 One becomes 
a king for advancing the cause of Dharma and not for acting 
capriciously. All creatures depend on Dharma, and Dharma 
depends on the king. He is, therefore, the true king who main- 

49. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 75: 

“W?T ft <JRT#r UWSRt: 1 

vrar ^ najrar ft h” y 

Kamandaka says that, if a king discharges his duty justly, he procures “Trivarga” 
for both himself and his subjects, but kills it otherwise: 

^ Jfsn: i 

BranoriTOvsra raffo n ’ I. v-t 

In Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, Chapter 109, Srirama says: 

gfser huti % rftrr: i” ^ 

50. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 90: 

u 

jjffcr^Jwrf ftuara Hvtrer iresjct i 

turn tir 1155 %: ll 

S'# it mdH n ” m-i * 

Kamandaka says that the king should first practise self-oontent. He should then 
impose it on his ministers, next on his servants, next on his children, and lastly on his 


a'dteH jjw: ll” I, 

This verse is repeated by Sukra (I. 93), who further says that, a king’s precept 
without practice is useless; 
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tains Dharma, 51 The question what is Dharma has been clearly 
answered in Chapter 109 of Santiparva. Dharma is what is con¬ 
ducive to the advancement of everybody, what prevents injury to 
everybody, and what is capable of upholding everybody. It need, 
not be precisely what is stated in the Vedas, because everything 
has not been ordained in them. 52 

Administration 

> From the earliest days of which we have any record, it seems 
obvious that the Indian village organization was always powerful 
and generally self-governing; and like the City States of Greece 
and of medieval Italy, these villages in India had often their own 
military equipment and officers. At the same time, it is equally 
clear that, just as obtained till' recently under the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion and is easily discernible under cover of the authoritarian 
constitutions of Italy and Germany, an oligarchy or aristocracy 
under different forms, seemed always to force itself to the front in 
ancient and medieval India. This is not surprising for even in the 

51. Ibid: _ 

“VOTW 1T3TT V!=lf?r tf jj 1 

Prefer tjjnEr Draft ftsft 1 

tr Drat HT3 sn%r sr urar qftfiqft: 11 ” 

52. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 109: 

miasm fan 1 
si w Em: 11 
mrftsni|st 3 ®i fttsm qrar: 1 
*r: h ml ?ft ftm: || 

SjEHft 5 HT: 1 

rra. srf ftmraft 11” 3 

. Karnaparva (Chapter 69) also contains a passage to the effect that Dharma is so 
called because it upholds the people. 

“qiDJII4*iIi|H|igdtlf srar; I ’ 

The Brhadaranyakopanishad (I. iv) states distinctly that Dharma is the king of 
Jrings and. that there is. nothing higher than Dharma: 
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highly individualistic polity of the United States of America the 
aristocracy of wealth and of commerce takes the place of the 
aristocracy of birth and military prowess in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. Thus, even in the case of the many republics whose 
names and achievements, are set out in the Vedic chronicles under 
the names of Vratas, Ganas and so forth, there was observable 
this system of elder statesmen and'noblemen. 

In certain places we find mention not only of ministers or 
Amatyas and Sachivas, but ministers are sometimes even called 
Rajakartarah in the Buddhistic texts as having been vested with 
power to elect a new king. The Mahabharata mentions in the 
Santiparva a list of 54 members, of a variety of Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, selected on a caste basis, in which there was less representation 
of the Brahmins and the warrior castes than that of the commer¬ 
cial men; four Brahmins, eighteen Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, 
three Sudras and eight ministers composed the body. The net 
result was that the warrior classes and the commercial classes, if 
they did or could combine, had the legislative authority and it is 
noticeable that those at the top and the bottom of the social 
ladder, namely, the Brahmins and the Sudras had very small repre¬ 
sentation. In actual fact we learn that the warriors and traders 
served as a mutual counterpoise. The Executive Council or the 
inner council consisted of eight Amatyas whose functions and 
portfolios are described in the Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayana 
and the Santiparva of the Mahabharata. 

When we pass away from the earliest times, monarchy be¬ 
came more and more civil in character and was neither based on 
the patriarchal theory nor on military primacy. Whatever the 
effect of such a teaching was and however little the teaching was' 
followed in .ancient times (or in the modern days of disarmament 
conferences), we find to our astonishment that Brhaspati has laid 
down that a king should, as far as possible, refrain from war for 
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annexing territories. Moreover, consultation of popular opinion 
was a live feature of the post-Vedic kingship. At the time of 
the coronation, subjects were consulted as well as feudatory 
chiefs and princes. 53 Kingship, therefore, partook in those days the 
nature of a <yii«/-constitutional monarchy. In the south of India, 
we have a fairly complete account of administration by the kings 
in the Chola days and they, like their contemporaries in the 
north, ruled through an elaborate secretariat organisation with 
eight heads of departments; but the main feature of governments 
in the south was the very healthy development and organisation 
of village assemblies which were the nuclei of governmental 
activity. These assemblies had both consultative and executive 
functions and were in charge of temples and charities, collected 
the taxes, managed the tanks and were in charge even of currency 
operations. They worked through committees which were of 
an elective character and it is remarkable that not only do their 
rules lay down knowledge of business and honesty as requisite for 
membership, but they also insist on property qualification and 
emphasise that the relatives of dishonest officers were to be 
disqualified from membership. These "Nadus” were aggregated 
in Kottams and Mandalams which became provinces in the Chola 
empire. 

That bureaucracy throughout the ages develops along similar 
lines is evidenc from the elaborate rule as to privilege leave con¬ 
tained in the Sukranitisara and as to pensions and compassionate 
allowances in the case of premature death of officers. Indian 
diplomacy, it may be added, did not overlook cypher writing and 
codes and largely used espionage as described elaborately by 
Kautalya. 

53. Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda. 1, 45: 
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Taxation 

Sukra says that tax is the price for protection paid by the 
subjects to the king who is only their servant, though he appears 
to be their lord. 54 The king has to openly admit this position 
when he addresses his army on the eve of a battle, as may be 
seen from an observation of Kautalya when he says: "lama paid 
servant like yourselves; this country is to be enjoyed by me 
together with you; you have to strike the enemy specified by 
me ”. 55 Markandeyapurana also contains a passage to the effect 
that the tax received by a king is the salary drawn by him for 
protecting his subjects. 56 Manu says that the king derives not only 
one-sixth of the tax in grain but also of the righteousness and 
unrighteousness of his subjects. 57 

In order that the subjects might pursue their occupations 
peacefully and earn a sufficient competence for pursuing 
the other two Purusharthas included in Trivarga, it was 
imperative that the tax imposed on them should not be heavy. In 
the Mahabharata it is observed: “A king should milk his kingdom 
like a bee collecting honey from trees. He should act like the 
cowherd who takes milk from a cow without injuring her udder 
and without starving the calf. He should, like the leech, take 

54 Sukranitisara, I. 188: 
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in the blood mildly. He should treat his subjects like a tigress 
carrying her cubs, touching them with her teeth but never biting 
them. He should behave like a mouse which, although it has 
sharp and pointed teeth, nibbles at the feet of sleeping animals in 
such a manner as to keep them unaware of it”. 38 Again, it is laid 
down that the tax should vary according to the capacity of the 
tax-payer. No tax should be levied 'without determining the 
outturn and the amount of labour needed for production, because 
no one can be expected to work without incentive. 

Some Duties of the King 1 . 

The Kachchit Sargas of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
contain numerous suggestive allusions to the duties of kings.Thus 
in the Mahabharata, Narada asks Yudhishtira whether agricultur¬ 
ists were being kept away, whether all men were not being allowed 
to approach the king without fear as if he were their father and 
mother, whether the cultivators were not contented, whether 
for purposes of irrigation large tanks filled with water were not 
being maintained at convenient distances, whether loans of seed- 
grain were not being advanced to agriculturists, whether officers 
in charge of the municipal and military departments, as also those 
of trade, agriculture and justice, were not working, in unison, and 
whether villages were not being converted into towns and ham¬ 
lets into villages. 59 

58. Mahabharata, Santi, Chapter 88: 
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Kautalya mentions Utsavas and Samajas as popular institu¬ 
tions to be encouraged bp the king. 60 

Danda or Punishment. 

The protection of subjects necessarily involves, as a cor¬ 
relative,' the punishment of the wicked. There were very few 
cases of theft in ancient India. That is due to the fact that thieves 
were brought to book and the stolen property recovered promptly. 
Otherwise the king had to make good the value of that property 
from the State coffers. Even so late a writer as Vijnanesvara 
emphasised this duty. 61 

Ibn Battuta, the well-known Muhammadan traveller, 
referring to the conditions prevailing in Kerala in the second quarter 
of the 14th century, writes : “On this road which, as we have said, 
extends for a two months’ march, there is not a foot of ground but 

is cultivated. ... I have never seen a safer road than this, for 

they put to death anyone who steals a single nut, and if any fruit 
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falls, no one picks it up but the owner. Indeed, we sometimes 
met infidels during the night on this road, and, when they saw us, 

they stood aside to let us pass.In the Mulaybar (Malabar) 

lands, there are twelve infidel sultans; some of them strong with 
armies numbering fifty thousand men and others weak with armies 
of three thousand. Yet there is no discord whatever between 
them, and the strong does not desire to seize the possessions of 
the weak. At the boundary of the territories of each Ruler there 
is a wooden gateway on which is engraved the name of the ruler 
whose territories begin at that point. This is called the “ Gate 
of Security” of such and such a prince.” 6 ' 2 

A king should neither be too lenient nor too severe, but ad¬ 
minister such punishment as may be deemed fit and proper. 
Kautalya says: ‘‘Whosoever imposes severe punishment becomes 
repulsive to the people while he who imposes mild punishment 
becomes contemptible. But whoever imposes punishment as 
deserved will be respected.” 63 In the Mahabharata it is stated: 
“ Although the most impregnable fortress of a king is the love of 
his subjects and it is therefore essential that he should be merci¬ 
ful, if he is always forgiving, the lowest of men may guide him 
as a mahout an elephant. Nor should he be ferocious. He 
should be like the vernal sun, neither too hot nor too cold”. Gi 

62- Ibn Battuta’s Travels, translated by H. A. R. Gibb, p. 232. 

63. Kautalya, Vol. X, page 33: 
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This aphorism is very like what a medieval monarch deman¬ 
ded of a king, namely, that he should not be too salty lest he be 
spit out nor too sweet lest he be swallowed. Markandeyapurana 
says that the Kshatriyas take up arms in order that the oppressed 
may not weep or wail. 65 This part of the subject may well be 
concluded with the following amusing observation made in the 
Mahabharata, viz., “These six persons should be abandoned like a 
leaky boat on the sea, viz., a teacher who does not teach, a 
priest who does not study the scriptures, a king who does not 
afford protection, a wife who utters disagreeable words, a cowherd 
who wishes to live in a village and a barber who desires to live 
in a forest.” 66 

King; and Ministers. 

The activities of the State covered a very wide range. As 
observed by Dr. Beni Prasad: “ While there was much which 

had been fashioned by other associations and on which the State 
could only set its imprimatur, the seal of its force, there was much 
else which it essayed..to perform by means of its own resources. 
From time to time it elected to propagate Dharma, to inculcate 
and enforce morality, to maintain-or improve the social order, to 
.encourage learning, education and art, to subsidise various 
academies, to regulate induscry and commerce, to foster agricul¬ 
ture, to relieve the distress from famine and other calamities, to 
establish hospitals, rest houses, charity halls, etc. All this it 
essayed to do in addition to its primary functions of defence, 
order and justice. 67 The seven constituent elements, of the State 

65. Markandeyapurana, Chapter 114: 
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were (i) the king (Svamf), (ii) the ministers (Amatyas), (iii) 
allies (Suhrat), (tv) treasure (Kosa), (v) territory (Rashtra), 
(vi) fortress (Durga) and army (Bala). 68 The ministers form an 
important and indispensable part of this constitution. The Maha- 
bharata says that it is impossible for a king to look after all his 
duties and that hence he should devolve his duties on his minis^ 
ters. 69 Kautalya also points out: ‘‘Sovereignty is possible only 
with assistance. A single wheel can never move. Hence a king 
should employ ministers and hear their opinion”. 70 Kautalya 
draws a distinction between Amatyas (Officers) and Mantrins 
(Councillors). Manu says that the king may appoint seven or 
eight ministers who are learned in the sciences, heroes skilled in 
the use of arms, decended from noble families and well-tried. It 
. is impossible for one man to discharge even an easy duty singly and 

68. Manu varies the list slightly and substitutes capital (pura) for fortress, but 
really there is no difference, since what he means is a town enclosed by a fortress, as 
explained by Kullukabhatta: 
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Their interconnection is explained by Sukra in a beautiful passage which means 
that the king is the root of the State, the councillors are the trunks, the commanders 
are the branches, the troops are the leaves and flowers, the subjects are the fruits and 
the lands are the seeds: 
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much less the duties relating to kingship. The king should there¬ 
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for, that they should start what is not begun, complete what is 
commenced, improve upon what has been accomplished, and 
enforce strict obedience to orders. He, further, observes that one 
thousand sages form Indra’s cabinet of ministers and hence he 

71. Manu, VII: 
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is 'called Saharaksha although he has only two eyes. 71 Somadeva 
insist on ministers giving correct advice to kings, although, for 
the time being, such advice may be distasteful to them. His 
commentator quotes a Smrtikara, Bhaguri, who is of the opinion 
that the minister who represents what ought to be done as 
untruth and what ought not to be done as truth is his enemy, 
though he puts on a minister’s appearance. He asks; “When a 
child refuses to drink milk, are not slaps given on its cheek?” 75 
The king should not have one or even two ministers; three 
should be the lowest number of members of his cabinet. 76 At 
the same time he should himself look into matters affecting his 
subjects, 77 Somadeva advises the king not to act against the 
advice of his ministers. 78 He should not create a situation in 
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which the country would rise against him, because, of all dan¬ 
gers to which he is liable, prakrtikopa or the anger of ministers, 
servants, etc., is the most formidable. 79 He should, says the 
Mahabharata, employ each of his officers in such work as he 
is fit to perform and act in unison with them, as the string of 
a musical instrument with its respective notes. 80 

Feudalism 

Even in the Vedic days there were gradations among the 
kings importing some kind of paramountcy or a feudal 
integration. The expressions Virat, Sarvabhauma and Samrat 
occurring in the Rgveda indicate this. But even more significant 
than these gradations or hierarchies is the mention of Svarat who, 
after having renounced the glories of conquest, was concentrated 
on peace and the consultation of peaceful activities. This thesis 
has been developed with great acumen by Mr. S. V. Venkatesvara 
in his Indian Culture through the Ages where he cites a passage : 
“ Ayam Indro raja; ayarn Indrodhirajah ; asau Indrah svarat ”. 81 

The expressions “Panchajanah” and “Saptajanah” that occur 
in the Vedas are now taken to signify a combination of federation 
of peoples either monarchical or <jn«(-republican in character. 

One of the most remarkable features apparent in the 
indigenous systems of administration was the recognition of the 
rights of conquered kings. After annexation it is laid down 
that local rights and usages should be respected. Samudragupta 
always openly proclaimed that, whenever he conquered any 

79. Ibid: page 157: 
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territory, the defeated king was, after submission, restored.: to 
his place and power. Raghuvamsa, in fact, says that the king of 
Kalinga, who was defeated by Raghu, only lost his wealth but 
not his country. 82 

The conception of a super-state or Empire loomed large 
even in Vedic times. According to the Gopatha Brahmana, one 
became a Rajan by performing the Rajasuya, Samrat the Vajapeya, 
Svarat the Asvamedha, Virat the Purushamedha, and Sarvarat the 
Sarvamedha sacrifice. 83 The ideal to be followed by Rajanyas as 
described in the Aitareya Brahmana is to win all victories, find all 
worlds, attain superiority (Sreshthata) pre-eminence (Pratishtha) 
and supremacy (Paramata) over all kings, achieve over lordship 
(Samrajya,) paramount rule (Bhaujya), undivided rule (Svarajya), 
sovereignty (Vairajya), supreme authority (Parameshthya), king- 
ship (Rajya), great kingship (Maharajya), and suzerainty (Adhi- 
patya) encompassing all, and to be the ruler of all territory (Sar- 
vabhauma), the sole single ruler (Ekarat) of the earth up to the 
limits of the ocean. 84 Sukra describes Samantas as chose who 
derive a revenue of one to three lakhs of rupees, Mandalikas four 
to ten lakhs, Rajans ten to twenty lakhs, Maharajas twenty-one 
to fifty lakhs, Svarats fifty-one to one hundred lakhs, Samrats one 
to ten crores, Virats eleven to fifty crores and Sarvabhaumas above 

82. Raghuvamsa, IV, 43. 
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fifty-one crores. 85 Several rulers sometimes selected the most 
powerful among them as overlord and became subordinates to 
him, as when Sisupala became the Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces of Jarasandha, and Dantavakra and others became his 
vassals. 86 Sometimes new kingdoms were created for the 
sake of royal favourites as when Kama was made the king of 
Anga by Suyodhana. 87 During Digvijaya all that the conquering 
hero desired was that his suzerainty should be respected and there 
was no other kind of subjugation. There were also other grounds 
than valour on which a king was accepted as a suzerain of many. 
The Mahabharata says that the king Yauvanasvi became a Samrat 
by the remission of taxes, Bhagiratha by giving protection, Karta- 
virya by his austere life, Bharata by victory and Marutta by ad¬ 
vancing the prosperity of his subjects, and that Srikrishna advised 
Yudhishthira that he should aim at Samrajya from not one, but 
all those points of view. 88 Sisupala himself went to Indraprastha 
to attend the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira not because he was really 
conquered by the Pandavas, but because he thought that Yudhi¬ 
shthira deserved that honour by reason of his righteousness. 89 
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The duties of a dependent king are thus enumerated in the 
Arthasastra; “He should behave like a servant to his master by 
serving the protector’s occasional needs. Forts and other defen¬ 
sive works, celebration of marriages in his household, installation 
of the heir-apparent, purchase of horses, capture of elephants, 
construction of covert places for battle, marching against enemies 
and holding sports—all these he should undertake only with the 
permission of his protector ..... On all occasions of worship¬ 
ping God and offering prayers, he should cause the people to 
pray for the long life of his protector.” 50 

Federation 

This feudalism was more or less of the federal type. The 
Mandala was a circle of States, generally twelve in number, some 
of which had not full sovereign powers. In this connection 
some observations made by Dr. Beni Prasad as a result of his close 
study of ancient Hindu States are worthy of quotation. He says: 
“The State in ancient India was not unitary in the strict sense of 
the term. It was saturated through and through with the principles 
of what for convenience may be called federalism and feudalism. 

.They are only meant to imply that, as a general rule, 

a Hindu kingdom comprised a number of feudatories who enjoyed 
varying degree of autonomy, that they might have themselves sub¬ 
feudatories of a similar status under them and so to the third, 
fourth or fifth degree. A big empire was partly a series of alliances, 
partly a series of relationships of suzerainty and vassalage and 
partly an area of directly administered territory. The highsound- 
ing ‘ Digvijayas ’ could only lead to such a result on a large or 
small scale. The tie which held an empire together was not 
very strong. Under every regime, suzerain or feudal, the village 
was the ultimate unit of society.Finally, there were a 

90, Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Vol. II, p, 341: 
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number of associations and corporations, religious, economic and 
social, which enjoyed a fair degree of autonomy. Sovereignty de 
facto was diffused among all these organisations and influences 
which supported them .” 91 

Of the republican organisations, it is necessary only to mention 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu whose leader was elected by the people 
and who was delegated with powers of administration. In 
Panini several republics are mentioned amonst whom, as pointed 
out by Mr. Venkatesvara, there was even a separation of powers, 
the judiciary from the military and executive as amongst the 
Lichchavis, for instance, who flourished in the Vajra country 
with their capital at Vaisali. 

About, the time of Megasthenes who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, there were many republics in India two of 
which attracted the special notice of the Greeks—the Audeyas 
.and the Ambashthas—and the Brahmins themselves seem to have 
founded a republic of their own as observed by Appollonios of 
Tyana. 

Dr. Radha Kumua Mookerji points out: ” The admini¬ 
stration of the Mauryan empire was possible because it did 
not cherish the ambition of setting up a centralised government 
consciouly legislating for and controlling the life of every part 
of that vast whole, but aimed only at an elastic system, of 
federalism or corporation in which were incorporated along with 
the central government at the metropolis, as parts of the same 
system, the indigenous local administrations. The essence of 
this imperial system was thus a recognition of local autonomy at 
the expense of the authority of the central government, which was 
physically unfit to assert itself except by its enforced affiliation 
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to the pre-existing system of local Government.!” 52 There are 
also passages in the ancient texts leading to the inference 
that our ancestors were not for the wholesale destruction of 
alien nations. Kamandaka says that peace may be concluded by 
Aryan kings even with non—Aryan because by such alliance an 
Arya can never become a non-Arya even in times of calamity. 53 

Non-Monarchieal States 

Hitherto we have been speaking of monarchical States. 
There were also certain States in ancient India which were non- 
monarchical. Sangha, according to Panini, was the designation 
given to a combination of people organised for a specific pur¬ 
pose. 54 From one of Katyayana’s Vartikas it is seen that there 
were monarchical and non-monarchical States in his time 55 (3rd 
century B. C.) Kautalya speaks of two classes of corporations, 
Kshatriyasrenis who lived by agriculture, trade and arms, and Raja- 
sabdopajivins. While the Kambojas and the Saurashtras came under 
the former category, the Lichchhivikas, Vrajikas, Mallakas, Madras, 
Kukuras, Kurus, Panchalas, etc., fell under the latter class. 56 
The Andhakas and the Vrishnis, to which latter corporation 

93.' Local Government in Ancient India (1919), p. 10. 
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Srikrishna belonged, also came under the latter category. 
From a Buddhistic work Avadcmasataka (C. ioo B. C)., quoted by 
D. R. Bhandarkar, it is seen that some States in Madhyadesa 
were ruled by kings and others by Ganas. 97 Gana was the technical 
name ordinarily given to a political sangha. A Gana was drawn 
from various Rajakulas and the heads of these Rajakulas formed 
the Gana. 98 The real power of the Ganas was nevertheless vested 
in the Ganamukhyas who were the chiefs of the Gana, composed 
of two, three or five members, according to Brhaspati, who were 
both able and . willing to look after the welfare of the whole 
community. 99 The Lichchavis referred to already formed a con¬ 
federation of Ganas. They were in power from the seventh to 
the fourth century B. C. They recognised no distinction as be¬ 
tween them and each of them was in a position to feel that he 
was a king. 100 In the days of Gautama Buddha they were 
noted for their high national character, As stated in the 
Mahabharata, however, it was essential for the success of such 
States that there should be no internal dissensions among 
the Ganamukhyas. 101 Kautalya also emphasises the need for 
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internal harmony and for vigilance against foes who may sow 
seeds of discord among them. 102 In course of time the Ganas 
became an easy prey to Ekaraja invaders on account of such dis¬ 
cords. Sukra is positive that Ekaraja rule alone is beneficial to 
society, and that, if a king has several sons, the eldest among 
them should succeed to the throne, provided that he is not deaf, 
dumb or blind, a leper or a eunuch, in which case his younger 
brother or brother’s son may become ruler. A kingdom should, 
on no account, be partitioned. 103 

It is an agreeable feature of ancient India that the fissiparous 
tendencies which, later on, manifested themselves in the form of 
personal jealousy amongst the rulers, racial and communal jealou¬ 
sies amongst the people and religious dissensions subsequent to 
the stream of foreign conquests, were singularly rare in the earlier 
days. At the same time, from the Vedas we learn that the Samiti 
was an active political body sometimes enjoying royal patronage 
and not unoften full of discussion and controversy. There are 
prayers invoking the assistance of the unseen powers for conduct¬ 
ing the deliberations with wisdom and helping to the formulation 
of unanimous resolutions; and the Atharva Veda, in fact, con¬ 
tains special charms and spells to secure unanimity. It is perhaps 
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a pity that those charms and spells are neither invoked nor effica¬ 
cious at the present moment. The Samiti then and the smaller 
Sabha which was a kind of quasi-executive body as well as the 
various Parishats which were attended by women as well as men 
and were gathered together .for the purpose of sport or educationl, 
social or religious purposes and the Sadas which was entirely reli¬ 
gious in character, were all symptomatic of the active social life 
of those days. In addition, of course, there were professional 
and caste guilds and what almost takes one’s breath away is the 
existence of an assembly of ladies who are described in the 
Taittiriya Samhita of having discussed women’s problems and 
women’s rights and obligations in those days. 

In the days of the epics, it is obvious that there were city 
corporations, merchant guilds and Sanghas. There were popular 
leaders who were evidently as articulate as the leaders of to-day 
who were called JJnrtrrwtmu, t p e principal men in Gramas and 
Ghoshas. 

Both in the Buddhist and post-Buddhist times, city life and 
village life were very vigorous and there was developed even a 
theory of progressive scaled taxation by way of a tax on surpluses 
or by way of analogy to the present supertax. By the time of 
Kautalya, all these systems became highly evolved, the king 
leading a very strenuous and active life and elaborate regulations 
being promulgated down with regard to the ministry and the 
various departments of the State, the Central Government alone 
having eighteen ■ departments or Tirthas, and rules being laid 
down for survey and settlement as well as remissions of revenue 
as we find in the time of Asoka as well as periodical tours and 
inspections to keep in touch with local Governments. 

Village Life 

The village was the unit of ancient Hindu society, since 
agriculure was the main occupation followed by the people. The 
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desertion of villages in favour of town life was viewed with 
disfavour by Smrtikaras. “ Let him avoid going into towns ”, 101 
says Apastamba, while Baudhayana says : “It is impossible for one 
to attain salvation who lives in a town covered with dust ”. 105 
While towns were enclosed by high walls, villages had no such 
artificial encolsure. Rules have been laid down by Kautalya for 
the formation of new villages. He states: “Either by inducing 
foreigners to immigrate or by causing thickly populated centres 
of his own kingdom to send forth the excess population, the 
king may construct villages either on new sites or on old ruins. 
Villages consisting each of not less than a hundred families and 
of not more than five hundred families of agriculturists, mainly 
of the Sudra caste, with boundaries extending as far as a Krosa 
(2,250 yards) or two and capable of protecting each other, shall be 
formed.” 106 R. K. Mookerji correctly remarks: “India presents 
the rare and remarkable phenomenon of the State and the society 
co-existing apart .from, and in some degree of independence of, 
each other as distinct and separate units or entities, as independent 
centres of national, popular and collective life and activity.” 107 

Guilds. 

Guilds of various kinds were formed. Puga was an associa¬ 
tion of men of different castes who, having no fixed means of 
livelihood, united themselves for the pursuit of wealth and 
pleasure, while Vrata was an association of such men living by 

104. Apastamba's Dharmasutra, I, 32: 
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bodily labour or violence. Sreni was an assembly of persons 
following a common craft or trading in a common commodity. 108 
Arts and crafts were generally the occupation of Sudras. Each 
craft had its own separate centre in the village. Merchant guilds 
were a later growth than craft guilds. Each guild had its own 
economic, administrative, social and municipal functions to per¬ 
form. Elaborate rules guided the procedure relating to election 
and conduct of business. As regards apprenticeship, Narada, the 
Smrtikara, says that, if a young man wishes to be initiated into 
his craft, he should go with the sanction of his relatives to a 
master-craftsman and live with him, the duration of the apprentice 
course being fixed beforehand, that the latter should teach him in 
his own house, feed him and treat him like his own son, and 
that, even if his instruction is completed before the stipulated 
period, the apprentice should continue to live in the master’s 
house and leave him only at the end of that period after 
paying remuneration. 109 Gautama states that the special laws 
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of countries, castes and families which are not opposed 
to the sacred texts have also legal authority, and that culti¬ 
vators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans are 
authorised to lay down laws for their respective guilds. 110 The 
king was bound to obey these laws and give, his decisions in 
accordance with them. 111 He was also obliged to see that the 
members of the guilds themselves did not break these laws. 112 In 
the Mahabharata the Kekaya king asks the demon why he should 
possess him when he has obeyed all special and local customs. 113 
The State at the same time was competent to interfere when the 
guilds formed combinations prejudicial to corporate life, armed 
themselves without sufficient cause, quarrelled with one another, 
took steps which implied hostility to the king, wasted public 
money, etc. 114 New guilds could not be established without the 
sanction of the State, 113 and even changes in the constitution 
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of existing guilds required the sanction of the king. 116 The 
village assemblies were also invesed with certain municipal fun¬ 
ctions, as already stated. These functions are stated by Brhaspati 
to be the maintenance and improvement of public halls, water¬ 
sheds, temples, tanks and gardens, poor relief and alleviation of 
distress in times of scarcity. 117 Thus the purposes for which such 
corporations were brought into existence embraced a wide variety 
of useful public activity. 

I have now completed a rapid and necessarily imperfect 
survey of some of the political ideas and theories that were 
evolved and obtained currency at various periods of Indian history. 
To summarise, they point to a continued tradition of a strong 
central government where the king was a real factor to be 
counted with and not a roi fai ne ant. His authority and powers 
were, however, exercised after constant consultation with a minis¬ 
try and through heads of departments whose jurisdiction was 
extensive and who, under wise kings, were always encouraged to 
speak their minds. Kingship was mainly hereditary but often 
elective. The pulse of the public was felt not only through the 
espionage system of those days but also by means of assemblies 
which, especially in the South of India, flourished in great 
abundance and with much vigour. Provincial or rather local 
autonomy was, however, the main feature of Hindu India and 
the essence of Government lay in the formation and functioning 
of village groups, taxing themselves, expending their revenues on 
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works of public utility and governing themselves. Political 
speculation was active and the theory of a compact with the king, 
the idea that taxation is the return for good administration and 
protection, the formulation of the need for a cabinet system of 
Government with Dharrna or vox populi as the ultimate sanction— 
these were some of the conspicuous features of Indian polity. 
The resort to popular opinion was in the nature of a referendum 
as in Switzerland, a referendum which, on two occasions, namely, 
when Dasaratha took the fateful decision regarding Rama’s exile 
and when Rama put aside Sita, seemed to have been very articulate 
and very powerful. The old dispensation was outwardly and in 
later theory and practice actually unfettered and autocratic but 
nevertheless, by reason of the grant of complete local freedom 
and the practice of what, in effect, was a form of State socialism, 
the king acted as being ever in the great task-master’s eye—the 
task-master being what was indifferently called Dharma or the 
voice of the people, which latter, when it expressed itself, was 
clear and unequivocal. Popular gatherings, if the Atharva Veda 
furnishes an accurate picture, were full of life but at the same 
time animated by a lively desire to achieve concord. 118 The 
greatest contribution to posterity made by the Hindu tradition 
was the broadmindedness of sympathy and the toleration of 
different view-points exhibited almost alone in India amongst 
the civilised communities of the earlier days. When Egypt 
persecuted and hounded out the Jews, when racial and communal 
conflicts disfigured the history of Babylon and Nineveh, when, 
later on, we see that the slave states in Greece and Rome formed 
the basis of those marvellous cultures and when in the medieval 
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ages the. baiting of jews alternated with the baiting of Roman 
Catholics by Protestants and vice versa, we had the spectacle in 
India of unfailing hospitality to foreign religions and foreign 
cultures. It would be unfair and inaccurate not to mention that 
the Buddhists and Jains suffered many pains and penalties 
especially in the South of India; but which country can show 
anything like the treatment of the Parsees who, flying from 
oppression in their own country of Persia, asked for and obtained 
succour of the wise west-coast king to whose protection and 
active encouragement of their faith and tradition, the Parsees 
ultimately owe their dominant position in the India of to-day? 
Which country can furnish a parallel to what happened in Tra- 
vancore under the rule of extremely conservative and religious- 
minded monarchs ? From the days when Christian congregations 
were split into innumerable and warring factions owing to the 
Arian controversy at the Council of Nicaea and the question of 
images, the Chera kings of Travancore gave a wholehearted wel¬ 
come to the followers of the Eastern Church whose Patriarch of 
Antioch even now boasts of a larger following in Malabar than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world? Which king outside India 
has surpassed the monarchs of Travancore and Malabar who 
conferred sacerdotal honours, presents, lands and dignities on the 
ministers, bishops and Arch-bishops of the Christian Church with 
the result that to-day the largest Christian population in India is 
found in the State of Travancore ? Which ruler in the world’s 
chequered history has enunciated in more moving and powerful 
language than is found in the Edicts of Asoka the Great, the 
principles of tolerance and comprehension of differing creeds and 
ideals co-existing with a spiritual urge towards the consolidation 
and regeneration of the Ruler’s own faith ? Such have been the 
marks and the characteristics of Indian civilisation not only at its 
peak points but through the centuries until recently and it is not 
too much to say that the recent Proclamation of His Highness 


the Maharaja of Travancore has an authentic Hindu background 
and lineage. Can this instinct of universality, this understanding 
of all points of view and the feeling that the realisation of the 
Supreme must connote a sympathy with, and a reconciliation of, 
many forms of thought and belief be better expressed than in 
the words of Tayumanavar in his Hymn to Parvati: 

'‘'tBphn&atL- &u>uj0mjSiL}68otL- uu 

“ The light and bliss of supreme knowledge that envelops 
and absorbs all forms of belief and thought as the ocem absorbs 
all rivers?” 

In Rock Edict 12, the Emperor Asoka declares that he 
does reverence to men of all sects whether ascetics or house¬ 
holders and he adds that he who does reverence to his own sect 
while disparaging the sects of others wholly from attachment to 
his own with intent to enhance the splendour of his own secc, 
in reality, by such conduct inflicts the severest injury to his own 
sect ; and he ends the Edict with these ever memorable words: 
“Concord is the supreme good”. 


May this spirit of concord animate our social and political 
life in the exacting years ahead of us! 


119. Compare Kalidasa: 
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Philosophy of the Tamils.* 


[This is a “Foreword” written by Sachivothama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, K. C. I. E. to a publication entitled “ Studies and 
Translations (Philosophical and Religious)” by Sir Pounainbalam 
Arunachalam, Kt., M. A., a learned scholar, politician and states¬ 
man of Ceylon. In this brief yet exceedingly suggestive introduction Sir 
Ramaswami Aiyar rises immensely to the high level of culture and the ad¬ 
mirable and clear exposition of such abstruse subjects as Luminous Sleep, 
Jana Vasishtam. etc, dealt with in the book which also contains the gems 
of thought from the writings of such well-known saints and philosophere 
as Tayumanavar, Manikkavasagar, ThirnvalInvar, etc., Sir Ramaswami 
Aiyar has, in this short note, exhibited his extreme familiarity and know¬ 
ledge with the philosophical literature of the Tamils and points out that the 
special features of the best work of the Tamil Saints and Devotees are “the 
realisations of spiritual search, marvels of contemplation, the refusals to be 
limited by outward appearances, the attempts to rid the self of the accidents 
of personality and to merge with the divine, the wedding of exquisites 
phrase to the perfect expression of adoration”. He holds that “even 
Sanskrit literature with all multiform development and its technical perfec¬ 
tion of language, is not superior in the matter of philosophical and 
religious speculation or poetry to the highest examples of the art of 
Dravida”—an opinion from which one can deduce that his study of the two 
literatures—Sanskrit and Tamil—has been dispassionate and that his con¬ 
clusion has been untinged with any bias. A. P. I.] 

The wise but cynical Persian Poet, Omar, the tent maker 


* Being “Foreward " by Sachivothama Sir. 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K. G. I. E., 
to “Studies and Translations (Philosophical and Religious)” by Sir Ponnambalam, 
Arunachalam Kt„ M. A. of Ceylon. 
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(Khayyam as he was called) sings according to Fitzgerald’s 
rendering: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
Abouc it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went. 

This attitude represents a phase and, by no means an in¬ 
frequent phase of human thought especially in these sophisticated 
days that are so full of disillusionment. Perhaps the most 
effective antidote to this malady of the soul lies in the inspiration 
afforded by the message of the East, whether that message of 
certitude, be conveyed in the affirmations of the Upanishads 
and the Gita, in the plenary hopes of the Bhakthi cults like 
Vaishnavism or Christianity or the stoic but assured outlook 
upon life inculcated by the Lord Buddha. These gospels are 
well known to the world but not so well known are the 
realisations of spiritual search, the marvels of contemplation, 
the refusals to be limited by outward appearances, the attempts 
to rid the self of the accidents of personality and to merge 
with the divine, the wedding of exquisite phrase to the perfect 
expression of adoration, that ate the features of the best work 
of the Tamil Saints and Devotees. 

The world cannot be sufficiently grateful to Sir Ponnam- 
balam Arunachalam for having in his philosophical and religious 
‘‘Studies and Translations,” unlocked these treasures of thought 
and of language to those wholly or partially unacquainted with 
the wonders of Tamil thought and Tamil poesy. Although in 
the case of some of the earliest poets and poetesses of the Tamil 
land the language was direct and simple, nevertheless, as time 
went by, the craftsmanship of the seer grew more and more 
intricate, and the language became so compressed that adequate 
guidance has become necessary for their comprehension. In a 

(Mi ' 




series of essays, some dealing with the worship of the Devi and 
of Skanda and some setting out selections from Manikkavasagar, 
Thayumanavar and other Bhaktas like Nakkirar and the author 
of Purananuru, Sir P. Arunachalam has elucidated their phraseology 
and introduced us to their thought forms and their aspirations. 
Even Sanskrit literature with all its multiform development and 
its technical perfection of language, is not superior in the matter 
of philosophical and religious speculation or poetry, to the highest 
examples of the art of Dravida—especially as exemplified in 
Thayumanavar and in such miraculous verses as the Ode to 
Sakthi and in the works of Thiruvalluvar, Nakkirar and Manikka¬ 
vasagar. The Saiva Siddhanta held sway in the extreme south of 
India and the tenets of the Vedanta seemed on certain points to 
conflict with it but the task of sages like Thayumanavar was to 
reconcile and harmonize the conflicting positions. As Sir P. 
Arunachalam himself says: 

“ The Soul and the Lord apparently distinct, but in fact 
non-dual, the Soul ‘ not even for the twinkling of an eye 
having intelligence of its own ’ and owing its intelligence 
wholly to Him, and finally by His Grace merging in Him 
and standing there non-dual (v. 20), He, all the while 
remaining unaffected, as the magnet is unaffected by the 
iron which it energises or as the sun by the flower which 
opens under the genial influence of its rays:—this is the 
doctrine of the Saiva Siddhanta, the more ancient interpretation 
of the Vedanta than that which now passes as the Vedanta, 
the interpretation in fact, by which Masters like Thayu¬ 
manavar harmonize the seemingly conflicting positions of 
the modern Vedantic and Saiva Sidhantic schools (Vedanta 
Sidhanta Samarasa)”. “In the Siva-gnana-hodham, which is 
the chief of the Saiva scriptures in Southern India, the 
Highest Love (Para Bhakti) is based on the soul’s recognition 
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of the non-duality and of its debt to the Lord. He stand¬ 
ing non-dual with the soul, enables it not only to know 
external objects but also to know itself and Him. 
'Therefore must the soul place highest love in its 
benefactor.’ ' By unfading love that forgets not this non¬ 
duality will be reached the feet of the Lord.’ 

“ This song of Thayumanavar is the expression of that 
Highest Love and of the bliss of the realisation of that 
non-duality. Only such as he have attained ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ and in a truer sense than is understood 
by those who talk of it in the West. To him there are no 
distinctions, for he seeth his Beloved everywhere.” 

In many songs do the Tamil poets and Suttakas . give 
expression to this form of highest love. 

The task of translation from these classics is inexpressibly 
difficult and no higher praise can be given than to say that Sir 
P. Arunachalam’s translations enable us to comprehend the spirit 
and some part of the formal beauty of the original. Two ex¬ 
amples must suffice: 

asmzsSp airsmugieir sitlLQsibs tunpQ(ir?i$j> 
uemensren umieugi uuifBjrii 

LLsmQietO) gw £_» js ) u > lUirafQin 

luaarsmQsO sms/sat!(afe lo 

“ Whatsoever the eye seeth is Thou. Whatsoever the. 
hand doeth is Thy worship. What the mouth uttereth is 
Thy praise. The earth and other elements and all living 
things are Thy gracious forms, O Lord. 

fifsstLjsmu- sL-.Qsnsoia 1 &lmu itjsssn—uir 

QeMiGiflQtU 

l$!T <3>lTf6j!p QLLIfeST^ Ui 

'TjfiQejrgpi $5iT-$Qp6V —- 
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‘‘ Light and Bliss of knowledge supreme, that 
Swallowest religions as ocean rivers 
O Stillness, the Vedas’ goal, 

Thy form seen where vibration ends ; 

O Wisdom, consumer of me and thought! ” 

In a carefully arranged series of essays which display a unique 
acquaintance with European literature—classical and modern in 
addition to a mastery over Eastern lore, he has discussed such 
subjects as “ Luminous Sleep "—the sleep in which while there 
is rest and absence of thought, there is no darkness or oblivion 
but perfect consciousness, a state of being which has been 
referred to in Plato and Tennyson and realised by the Yogis of 
India ;■ he discourses on the symbolism of Siva worships with 
special reference to the Bronzes found at Polonnaruwa and in the 
course of his monograph points out that “ a correct judgment of 
a Nation’s Art is not possible unless a critic cUvests himself of 
prepossessions and endeavours to understand the thought of that 
people and places himself in their point of view.” He has 
shown that orthodox Hindu teaching held it to be illogical to 
found artistic ideals of the Divine upon strictly human proto¬ 
types and he makes the pregnant observation that spiritual vision 
is the best and the truest standard. Pointing out the contrasts 
between Greek Art and Indian Art he has made possible the true 
conception of the sculptural and architectural symbolism of the 
East. Not the least valuable and stimulating amongst the essays 
collected in this volume is the reprint of an address on the 
“ Eastern Ideals of Education and Their Bearing on Modern 
Problems ” wherein Sir P. Arunachalam has traced the history 
and mission of the Forest Universities of India and the method 
of their striving for true knowledge and has instituted a compari¬ 
son and contrast between the modes of approach in the East and 
in the West to the ultimate problems of education for life and 
for the after-life, . , • ■ 
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Although the book is styled "Studies and Translations,” 
there is embedded in it much original thought evolved by one to 
whom Greek, Latin, Sanskrit and Tamil literature were equally 
open books. The significance and. value of his contributions are 
enhanced by the circumstance that the author was not a cloistered 
savant nor a recluse but was one who, as a great lawyer and 
administrator, exemplified in his own life the possibilities of that 
combination of worldly and other-worldly achievement, the 
supreme exemplar of which was King Janaka of Mithila. 

It was my privilege to have personally known Sir P. Aruna- 
chalam and his equally distinquished brother, Sir P. Ramanathan 
and I account it a piece of good fortune to have the privilege of 
introducing this volume to a world which wilt be all the better 
for the knowledge and assimilation of that varied culture where¬ 
of the author was an exponent as well as an embodiment. 



World Forces and the Super-State* 


[ September 1, 1940, will go into the passage of history as the dark¬ 
est day of the present century, for it was on that ill-fated day that Hitler 
unfurled the flag of destruction, set the world on its legs and forced the 
people living in different and distant lands with tragic suddenness to look 
about them and put their house in order, though he had himself decided 
on an intensive and extensive programme of blood-shed and butchery. To 
the unwary this hymn of hate was no doubt the severest shock ever dealt, 
but the shrewd observer of current events was terribly apprehensive of the 
coming whirlpool of misery, carnage, massacre and slaughter of the inno¬ 
cents. As early as three years before this merciless hunt after human blood 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had sounded a note of grave warning in the 
course of a sermon. He had stated:—-“Everywhere in Europe there is 
restlessness, suspicion, apprehension. Arms are being rapidly increased. 
The race of armaments is going on apace. The efforts which single 
nations are making for their own security are only increasing the sense of 
insecurity among other nations’’. Whether proper and timely heed was 
given to this warning or not, we are now face to face with the grim fact 
that the world itself is on its trial. As Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar himself 
has so forcibly and tersely put,” new economic tendencies had gained 
ascendancy and economic equilibrium was at an end; and between 1931 and 
1939, the system of collective security completely broke down and organis¬ 
ed propaganda and the picking up of quarrels so as to effect a redistribu¬ 
tion of territories and a capture of markets by means of aggression came 
to the foreground.” The World situation having been brought to such a 
pitch, it became necessary for every thinking man and woman, whether 
living in Australia, Brazil, America, Africa, or India or even in the Arctic 
region, to cast about his or her own safety. To such an enquiry the 
pamphlet of this gifted son of India opens out a new avenue of thought. 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar makes a brief yet rapid survey of the world 
affairs as they stand today—a survey marked by an insight and intuition 
truly admirable, and a vision not blurred or influenced by race, caste, reli¬ 
gion or community, nor limited by territorial boundaries or other local 
considerations. To describe the present situation as barbarous or brutal is 

•Address by Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar K. C. I- E. LL, D. to the 
64th Theosophical Convention held at Madras on the 29th December, 1939, 
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to use the mildest language. In the words of Sir C. P. RatrtasWami Aiyaf, 
“it is a waiting and a watching game at the front and much of the damage 
done is not in pitched battles, but sporadically and with cruel aimlessness 
in the air, on the high seas and in the countryside and destruction and dis¬ 
integration are rained from the air, or from under the sea on non- 
combatants as much as on the fighters In spite of these blood-curdling 
scenes of horror enacted before our very eyes, in spite of the weird and 
wicked episodes repeated every day, in spite of treaties and conventions 
being torn asunder as mere scraps of paper, the West does not seem to 
have come any where near the right solution. On the other hand, the 
hankering after armaments and territories is the prevailing idea which 
governs the Western world. For, the remedy suggested for bringing 
about a peaceful state of affairs seems to be “the pooling of some part of 
National Sovereignty and the eventual growth of a universal system of 
World Government which would be invincible against aggression and 
which would help to remove all economic and racial barriers." In other 
words, “the present system of National Sovereignty has led to an insensate 
competition in armaments and economic autarchy which constitute a 
negation of a will to peace as observed by Sir Ramaswami Aiyar. 
Eminent men of different nationalities—English, American, German, 
Italian, Austrian, French—men of high positions in life and in the republic 
of letters—lawyers, statesmen, journalists, politicians—have written on 
the subject. But the basic idea which runs through every one of these is 
territorial possession of territorial aggression under mandate of arms of 
some kind or other. In this medley of thought, in this conflict of ideals, 
in this sordid fight for brute force with humanity, in this carnal war of 
might rersu .s right, India can make a valuable and effective contribution 
and can, with confidence perhaps, offer the right solvent. This is the sum 
and substance of this learned Address for which no better occasion could 
have been selected than the Annual Theosophical Convention which is 
attended by thinkers and men of culture from all parts of the world. A.P.I] 

Dr. Arundale and Delegates to the Theosophical Conven- 

It is a great compliment that has been paid to me in 
extending an invitation to address the members of the 64th 
Theosophical Convention. Although closely associated with the 
political, education and other activities of Dr. Besant and although, 
for many years, a most appreciative witness of the great work of 
popularisation and harmonisation of Hindu, Buddhist, Zoroastrian 
and other ideals achieved by the Theosophical Society and of 
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the notable part that the founders of your Society and their 
successors have played in the Indian Renaissance of to-day, 1 have 
not been enrolled as a member of your organisation and it is my 
pleasant duty to pay a tribute to the generosity of the members 
who have enabled me to speak to you on a topic of such 
paramount importance at the present moment as “ World Forces 
and the Super-State.” 

It is always difficult for any one to make an accurate 
appraisal of world forces at a given moment. History as it is 
lived through and written, as has been so revealingly pointed out 
recently by Mr. Duff Cooper soon after he resigned his post as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, comprises a great deal of contra¬ 
dictory assertions and counter-assertions and of tendentious matters 
inseparable from the conflict of ideals and policies. It comprises 
reports, speeches, correspondence, Parliamentary papers and des¬ 
patches much of which is confused, some of which may be 
deliberately propagandist and some may be the resultant of deep 
prejudices. Honest error and blundering may characterise yet 
other portions. It is, therefore, a mere truism to say that only 
subsequent enlightenment will help to distinguish contemporary 
truth from falsehood; and as Herodotus has remarked, the further 
the historian is removed from his subject, the better will his 
judgment be on affairs. But it is equally true that what the 
historian gains in impartiality he loses in appeal and atmosphere. 

Speaking of revolutions, wars and intrigues in his days, the 
Latin poet, Horace, says : 

The ups and downs of pacts and leagues, 

And wounds as yet unhealed by time ; 

Such are the themes you treat, who dare 
(A risk which many a heart dismays) 

To stir hot ashes, which may flare 
At any moment to a blaze. 
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Any study of world movements to-day has to pluck its 
material from such a blaze. But whatever judgment on smaller 
matters or comparatively trifling issues may be arrived at by the 
student of contemporary affairs, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
period from 1930 to 1938 is appropriately referred to as a period 
of “ collapse ” as ic has been in fact described in a recent history 
of international affairs compiled by a totally non-partisan and 
judicially-minded body of observers. In Europe the difficulty of 
reparations was believed to have been settled by the adoption of 
the Young Plan of May 1930. It was considered that relations 
with Germany had been improved by reason of the complete 
evacuation of the Rhine-Land. Draft Conventions regarding 
disarmament were produced at regular intervals and the Kellogg 
Pact for a very short period appeared to mark a crucial stage in 
the elimination of war as a factor in the relations between 
nations. The expulsion of Zinoviev and his associates indicated 
to many minds the jettisoning of the policy of communist inter¬ 
ference with the domestic affairs of other countries and there 
arose in Russia a series of Herculean Social and Economic efforts 
at re-construction beginning with the Five Year Plan for industrial 
development through the utilisation of hydro-electric power and 
through the nationalisation of finance, agriculture and industry. 
In the Far East similarly, communist propaganda had been checked 
between 1927 and 1929 and orderly progress seemed to be possi¬ 
ble. In America a series of pacifications and Conventions for 
concilation and arbitration were entered into; and the United 
States until 1929 enjoyed a period of unique prosperity. I11 the 
Middle East, Palestine, Iraq, Iran, Egypt and large parts of Arabia, 
a period of prosperity was foretold. 

It was at this moment that economic causes more than any¬ 
thing else produced profound alterations in world affairs and the 
economic upheaval of 1929 was declared in December, 1930, by 
(N) ■ 
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a celebrated economist to have produced a crisis which "will be 
but a prelude for a dark period to which the historian of the future 
will give the name ‘Between Two Wars’ As early as 1931 a 
book was published with the title “ Can Europe Keep the Peace?” 
New economic tendencies had gained ascendency and economic 
equilibrium was at an end; and between 1931 and 1939, the 
system of collective security completely broke down and organis¬ 
ed propagnda and the picking up of quarrels so as to effect a 
redistribution of territories and a capture of markets by means 
of aggression came to the fore-ground. The financial debacle of 
1929 in the United States, the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931 and the new orientation of policy in Italy and Germany 
from 1933, have been the landmarks of this period of collapse. 

One of the main traits of the present-day European world 
is the existence of a despair on the part of the masses in respect 
of a sociecy, which, to them, seems no longer rational. 
Obviously, forces like Fascism and Nazism can only be regarded 
as transitional stages in development but at the same time it 
would be a just observation that the present totalitarian tenden¬ 
cies cannot be overcome by the adoption of socialism of the 
old type or of capitalistic democracy but only by a fresh non¬ 
economic orientation of life and of society based on inner 
harmony rather than on all round acquisitiveness and a harking 
back to spiritual rather than to temporal values. In Europe, 
neither the forces of the right nor of the left have yet fully 
realised that a successful fig^lt against totalitarian concepts cannot 
be possibly succeeded by the deification of the Economic Man 
who was the Patron Saint of the Victorian Age. Acute observers 
have not been oblivious of this aspect and it is remarkable that 
an Austrian publicist, Peter Drucker, as early as May, 1939, 
asserted that a Russo-German war alone may save the West from 
being drawn into a general conflagration. Such a war would 
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probably be fought to maintain the society of the Economic 
Man who used to subsist on the theory and practice of lip- 
service to democracy in politics and adherence to rigid dictator¬ 
ship on the part of industrialists, armament-makers and financiers. 
Therefore, according to him, such a war was inevitable. In the 
light of subsequent events, his words .seem prophetic. “Th e 
efforts of the European Left Wing parties are directed towards a 
united front between the democracies and Russia and their con¬ 
tention that such an alliance would usher in democratic Socialism 
has done greater harm than any political mistakes of the past 
twenty years.” 

Whether or not we agree with this author in the assertion 
that the West has to be prepared for an attack by the East and 
that this attack will decide the future of Europe, we must admit 
the validity of the argument that the enthronement of the so- 
called bourgeois society and the quest after the Capitalistic 
millennium have produced the present crisis in Europe and through 
Europe in the world. The individual has to be freed from the 
limitations of this concept. Such freeing can take place not 
solely by resistance to totalitarian ideas on the field of batcle, but 
by the release of new forces in society. In fine, it is an inescap¬ 
able conclusion that a new order can be produced and the dignity 
and the security of the individual re-established only if economic 
progress as such is relegated to a secondary place and man’s life 
is dedicated primarily to non-economic aims. 

We have, at this moment, reached a condition of what has 
been legitimately termed “ International Anarchy.” In order to 
resolve this anarchy, statesmen often turn back to pre-war political 
alternatives and there is now proceeding a considerable discussion 
regarding a new balance of power and a new concert of Europe. 
As is well known, the old concert of Europe was designed to 
frustrate the dangerous ambitions of rival States, but it must be 
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remembered that, when the concert was in full force, all the so- 
called great powers enjoyed more or less equal status and were 
more or less prosperous and satisfied. Into such a world have 
intruded new ideological cleavages and new standards of conduct; 
and old theories of gentlemanliness and of the policy of life and 
let live are receding to the background. Much of the responsi¬ 
bility for this result is due to a tendency on the part of political 
philosophers and also of statesmen to indulge in the game of 
make believe and in what has been called wishful thinking. When 
I attended the sittings of the League of Nations in 1926 and 
1927 it was regarded as almost sinful to suggest that there could 
be another world-war or that there were any fundamental defects 
in the constitution and working of the League of Nations. 
Indeed most of us willingly persuaded ourselves that a new world 
was being born; but as time passed, it was discovered that the 
international cement was lacking in the edifice and the fabric 
therefore crashed. 

Some years ago it used to be stated and repeated that, if 
you wish for peace, you must be prepared for war. But at the 
time when such statements were made, men did not realise what 
modern wars were apt to become. At the present moment, 
judging from what is happening in that confused medley of battle 
fronts extending from Japan to the North Sea, it is a waiting and 
watching game at the front and much of the damage done is not in 
pitched battles but sporadically and with cruel aimlessness in the 
air, on the high seas and in the countryside and destruction and 
disintegration are rained from the air or from under the surface 
of the sea on non-combatants as much as on the fighters. The 
conclusion to which one is driven is that the time is already 
over-ripe not only for clear thinking as to the possible future of 
humanity but for the avoidance of what I have called wishful 
thinking in governmental policies and the greatest attainment of 
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freedom would be to secure freedom from prejudice—colour 
prejudice, race prejudice and the prejudice of propagandist 
ideals. 

It was one of the comfortable fallacies of the immediate 
past that a new. Era had emerged of material prosperity and of a 
scientific revaluation of the universe and its values and that the 
19th and 20th centuries marked a kind of climax or apogee of 
human progress. But to adopt the French proverb, the more 
the world changes, the more it remains fundamentally the same. 
Whatever else the history of the last few years may have taught 
humanity, it cannot but drive home the belief that, although 
mankind has made many conquests in the spheres of production, 
transport and destruction and in the elimination of time and 
distance by aeroplane and broadcast and television, in mental and 
moral outlook it has hardly advanced since the time when pri¬ 
maeval Seers in India, in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt 
cogitated over the fundamental problems of the world and were 
able to transcend their material environment and arrive at in¬ 
tuitive and eternally true conclusions. The ideal of the practical 
brotherhood of man and the League of Nations is almost as old 
as humanity. The Ruler of Egypt, Akhnaton, thought of such 
an expedient 4,000 years ago. But dealing only with historical 
times it cannot be forgotten that the religious wars of Europe 
and the history of that continent from the treaty of Westphalia 
is almost an exact replica of the state of things which was re¬ 
duplicated many centuries later by the treaty of Versailles. The 
terrible religious conflicts and revolutions that supervened about 
the year 1650 not only led to many treaties and many arrange¬ 
ments but also led to something much more really important, 
seen in perspective than such treaties, namely, a book by a great 
lawyer named Grotius. In his monumental treatise, “ De Pure 
Pads d Belli ” was envisaged the modern science of International 
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Law and partly influenced by it, a miniature League of Nations 
was set up on the Rhine in 1658, the Member-States of which 
bound themselves to settle their quarrels by the methods of con¬ 
ciliation. It is true that this book was not more successful than 
the teaching of the Western churches in preventing wars and 
revolutions, but more than almost any other factor, it has affected 
the judgment of the European world regarding wars that are 
right and wars that are not right and the legitimate obligitions 
and rights of combatants and non-combatants. This miniature 
League of Nations came to a speedy end by being too ambitious. 
France was admitted into the Union and the body at once became 
a military and aggressive Confederacy. The League of Nations 
like its predecessor has failed by reason of its being used or 
believed to be used by a few States and by reason of the failure 
of leading nations to pay serious allegiance to its professed ideals. 
Its failure was inevitable after the abstention of the United States 
and the inactivity and lack of enthusiasm on the part of European 
powers in the matter of disarmament and in regard to economic 
policies as was manifested in the Economic Conference of 1932 
of which I was a disillusioned participant. I am appending a 
list of Alliances, Treaties, and Pacts which has been recently 
compiled and which shows how much, or rather how little, the 
League of Nations may be regarded as an effective factor. 

In this state of things, is it surprising that the thoughts 
of men have turned to the future and the foundations of a new 
order which can bring to an end the possibility of conflicts like 
those of the present day—actual and potential—and which may 
hope to maintain intact those indicia of civilised life, those tre¬ 
asures of architecture and sculpture, painting and the oth^r arts 
including literature and those symbols of Progress which are en¬ 
countering the risk of annihilation. Even more important than 
the maintenance of the outer symbols of man’s evolution is the 




value of keeping unimpaired the functioning and fulfilment of the 
human spirit. Thus it is that thoughtful men everywhere have 
been attempting to remould the world nearer to the heart’s 
desire. Emil Ludwig, the brilliant biographer of contemporary 
personalities, has outlined a new Holy Alliance. In his brochure 
published in 193S, he adverted to the Holy Alliance of 1815 
whose purpose was to combat the preaching of revolution after 
Napoleon’s defeat and which starteds by declaring Christ to be 
the true king of all nations whose steward would be the ruling 
Princes. The Alliance was open to all Christian Kings but Great 
Britain and the Pope did not join it and its fate is a matter of 
history. The Philosophy of 1815 is not the philosophy of 1939 
or 1940 but the necessity exists now (as it existed then) of con¬ 
trolling those who are likely to disturb the peace of the world. 
Ludwig considers chat such an Alliance is possible with che 
United States as a component part. It is an ironic commentary 
upon the fallibility of human judgments and a proof of the 
rapid march of history that in discussing this Alliance Ludwig 
is able to say that the aims of the Soviet Union are quite 
different from that of other great powers because Moscow sets 
her great socialistic ideal against the old-fashioned craving for 
more land, more cities and an Empire. Russia, in his words, 
never ceases to'strive towards that ideal in spite of all vicissitudes. 
How different seems to be the reality ? It is clear that many of 
Ludwig’s hypotheses have already become obsolete. But he is 
on sure grounds when he makes an appeal for the abandonment 
of what has been ofcen described as Autarchy. He defines the 
aims of the future as (1) a reformed Socialism as the national 
gospel, and (2) United States of Europe as the International 
policy. He pleads for such social adjustments without recourse 
to war as may be possible. The conquest by science of time 
and space has already eliminated many old notions and, whether 
they like it or not, nations are mftch more closely linked together 






than many thinkers could foresee. The disappearance of the 
worship of mere numbers and of the captains of organisation 
and industry, the seeking of welfare no longer in external aggres¬ 
sivenesses but in inner concentration, the establishment of the 
State not as the main purpose of life but as the means of justice 
are declared to be the ends and objects of that Alliance. 

More or less on similar lines there have appeared many 
books in Germany, France and America, one of which has recently 
created a sensation. Early in 1939, Clarence K. Streit in his 
"Union Now,” writing as one who spent many years in Geneva 
and represented in Europe the "New York Times ” analyses the 
causes of the failure of the League of Nations. Streit does not 
attribute the failure, as many others do, to the emergence of new 
ideologies such as Communism, Fascism or National Socialism, 
or the propensities of dictators or the failure of Democracies. 
He sees the reason of its present plight in the attempt of all 
Nations to seek prosperity while unwilling to give up the root 
cause of war and poverty which he describes to be the result of 
an emphasis laid throughout the world on National Sovereignty. 
It is proposed by him and many other contemporary writers that 
the only chance for the survival of the world as we know it and 
as it might be, would be the pooling of some part of National 
Sovereignty and the eventual growth of a universal system of 
World Government which would be invincible against aggression 
and which would help to remove all economic and racial barriers. 
The chances of a Federal Union as contemplated by Streit have 
been studied with sympathy by the Marquess of Lothian in the 
“Ending of Armageddon,” a book written by him just before 
he became the ambassador to Washington. The difficulties to be 
faced comprised ( a ) the persistence of the tradition of National 
Sovereignty and national Pride and Customs. ( h ) The difficulty 
of combining in a Federal Union so-called Dictatorships and 
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so-called Democracies, (c) The Colonial question with which is 
closely intertwined the problem of the political and economic 
control of one people over another or what is called Imperialism. 
The machinery that Mr. Streit has proposed is a combination 
of the Parlimentary and Presidential system in a constitution 
based on the American model which avoids the difficulties of a 
Parliamentary Executive in the English sense. The problem is 
to bring into existence a Union of Nations which will allow 
full scope for national and racial differences but will, at the same 
time, unite all their inhabitants under a law which will end war 
and make reasonable prosperity and liberty secure. Whatever 
else such a new constitution seeks to do, it will certainly have 
to attempt a limitation of economic nationalism as it is now 
madly pursued and secondly a very drastic limitation of arma¬ 
ments by the creation of a Super-State with an Armed Force and 
the prohibition of arming by individual countries excepting 
purely for internal defence. . Such ends cannot be achieved in a 
moment or without very careful preparation and thought and 
discussion; but it is demonstrable that the present system of 
National Sovereignty has led to an. insensate competition in arma¬ 
ments and economic autarchy which constitute a negation of a 
will to peace. No international order based merely on the 
optional cooperation of equally self-sufficient Sovereign States can 
prove stable because all Sovereign States as the history of the 
League has proved have necessarily to look after their own self- 
interests. The Super-State of the probably distant future will 
have to assure National Self-Government to all Units but will 
have to put into a common pool all the resources for Defence 
and Order, Currency, Trade, Communications and Migrations 
and possess all che powers necessary to implement and r 
its activities. A Federal Union on such lines is be' 
plated by many persons in widely? separated regie 
(0) 
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Within the last few weeks, Harold Nicholson, a member 
of Parliament, has approached this problem in a brochure entitled 
“Why Britain is at War.” After having delivered an indict¬ 
ment against Germany and the Nazi theory of life and patriot¬ 
ism, Mr. Nicholson faces the fact that, if and when the Nazis 
disappear, communists will probably come in followed perhaps 
by a period of internal disorder. No League of Nations or 
similar body can deal with problems produced by such happenings 
unless it possesses armed forces and unless the Member States of 
what, with the usual complacency of European writers, has been 
called by him “The United States of Europe” make a substantial 
sacrifice of their National Sovereignty. As a necessary concomi¬ 
tant the forces of each State will have to be reduced to the size 
required by its own internal needs. Nicholson finds it essential 
as a part of his thesis to lay down that no country should be 
allowed to possess any aeroplanes at all, whether civil or military, 
and that the Super-State will alone have to operate all the great 
international air routes and possess a trained international air 
force with pilots drawn only from the smaller countries. All 
these requisites assume sacrifices and surrenders of many public 
utility undertakings like international transit, airways, posts and 
telegraphs. 

To have envisaged these problems and the solutions attempted 
in respect of them is necessarily also to realise the inherent com¬ 
plexities of the position and the manifest difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory solution ; but that the perilous state of the world 
needs a complete re-ordering of national forces and a reorientation 
of human ideas and ideals hardly admits of controversy. 
Humanity is literally at the cross-roads and on the choice that it 
now makes will depend the future of civilisation as we now 
know it. 

The contribution that India can make to such a solution 
may, at the outset, appear to be insignificant. India does not 
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count from the point of view of war excepting as a comparatively 
minor entity in the British Empire. The talk that is indulged 
in now and then of immediate independence is fantastic in the 
light of what is taking place daily around us. If India were to 
declare its independence to-day, apart from internal convulsions, 
she would be the prey of one or other of the predatory powers 
unarmed and undisciplined as she is. The question has to be 
dealt with only from the point of view of a Commonwealth of 
Nations wherein Britain would more speedily and more effectively 
than has hitherto been the case, prepare India for self-defence in 
the military, naval, and aerial sense and even more in the indus¬ 
trial and economic sense as a preliminary to her entry into a 
world-organisation on terms of equality and self-respect. In 
other words, the condition precedent to the rebuilding of a new 
system is preparedness—preparedness of men and material, and 
energies and spirit. After such a status is attained by India and 
China, they can be useful and indeed probably decisive factors in 
the shaping of a new World Polity. The ideals of India have 
been shaped for her by her Seers and her thinkers. Those ideals 
are inconsistent with defeatism or dejection. They are incom¬ 
patible with unmanliness. They cannot be reconciled with 
faint-heartedness. Weakness masked by religious expression 
draws down the hardly veiled contempt of Sri Krishna when in 
the Second Chapter of the Gita he asks the question “ In such a 
crisis whence comes upon thee, O! Arjuna, this dejection, this 
un-Aryan and disgraceful pessimism.” And he proclaims “Yield 
not to unmanliness O ! son of Prtha, ill doth it become thee. 
Cast off this mean faint-heartedness and arise, O! Scorcher of 
thine enemies.” Lest there should be any doubt on this matter, 
in the 31st Verse of the same Chapter, the Supreme Teacher 
asserts the sanctity of a righteous war and in words that should 
be enshrined in the heart of every Indian, he defines Yoga itself 
as involving efficiency in work and activity ^^1^. This is 
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part of the Hindu heritage and these ideas are in the lineal suc¬ 
cession of those precepts that have come down from the Vedas, 
down to the most recent times. 

One of the authentic modern apostles of Hinduism, Svvami 
Vivekananda, in his Karma Yoga declares that activity always 
means resistance. “Resist all evils, mental and physical, and 
when you have succeeded in resisting, then will calmness come. 
It is very easy to say hate nobody, resist not evil. But we know 
what that kind generally means in practice. When the eyes of 
society are -turned towards us, we make a sign of non-resistance 
but in our hearts it is canker all the time. We feel the utter 
want of the calm of non-resistance; we feel that it would be 
better for us to resist.” “Plunge into the world,” he adds 
"and after a time when you have suffered and enjoyed all that is 
in it, then will renunciation come, then will calm come.” This 
was India’s message although it is apt to be obscured by those 
who will misread it or misinterpret it. 

In dealing with world situation, therefore, we cannot afford 
to forget that the first step should be to combat evil forces and 
resist them actively, openly, unflinchingly, fighting physically and 
morally for what is conceived to be the right decision. After 
the fight will come a time for peaceful contemplation of the 
scheme of the new world that can be built only after false ideals 
have been over-thrown and injurious systems of thought and 
practice disestablished. To many of us, therefore, the doctrine 
of non-violence, in the form in which it is often preached co-day, 
the doctrine of non-participation in the combat raging all around 
us and the doctrine of quiescent passive resistance such as ,, is 
sometimes advocated, seem to be the negation , of all that 
Hinduism and the highest ideals of humanity stand for. 

Sir John Woodroffe, one of the most sympathetically 
intuitive students of Indian thought, has,, in an essay on the 



Tantrasastira pointed out what is too' often ignored and what one 
should never be weary- of repeating, namely, that it is wrong to 
talk as many of our unfriends and some even of our friends do, 
as though India produced nothing else but Sadhus, Yogis, Maha¬ 
tmas and philosophers. The past-life of India flowed along many 
channels. Not only has it. meditated but it has also worked in 
every sphere of activity. To quote from Sir John Woodroffe’s 
“Shakti and Shakta ” there have been in India through the ages 
the splendid Courts of great Kingdoms and Empires, skilful 
administration (Rajadharma), practical autonomies of village and 
communal life (Prajadharma), prowess in war and in the chase, 
scientific work, a world commerce and prosperous agriculture, a 
monumental and sumptuous art (Where can we find stronger and 
more brilliant colour?) and a life of poetry, emotion and passion, 
both written and lived. ” Such a life lived in fulness of self- 
expression is every moment creative and from it can alone emerge 
the unity to be ultimately achieved by the individual self with 
the world soul. No amount of logic-chopping can deprive the 
followino invocation contained in the Taittiriya Aranyaka of the 
Krishna Yajur Veda of its full-blooded and realistic significance. 
“ May we see the Sun for a hundred autumns, may we delight 
and rejoice for a hundred autumns, may we hear and discourse 
wisdom and keep our places and be unvanquished for a hundred 
autumns. ” Iri the Tantrasastra, it is often repeated that without 
the knowledge of Shakti, liberation is not possible. But this 
principle of religion is true of the outer and phenomenal life also 
and is based on the realisation that man is a magazine of power. 
The service of the Devi in any of her aspects is as much worship 
according to the true Shakca as are the traditional forms of the 
ritual Upasana. India Herself is also one of the forms of that 
Shakti. The service of India as a Mother Form has thus to be 
regarded as an aspect of religion which is called true patriotism 
and which, on a proper reading of Indian philosophy, is not m 
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conflict with what is higher than itself, namely, the true service 
of humanity and what is higher still, the realisation of the 
Supreme and overshadowing self. This is the lesson that is 
preached by the Karma and the Raja Yoga and this is the lesson 
reinforced by the Tantras. It may be that the world as we have 
known it is destined to undergo profound mutations and a 
succession of crises but amidst these ruins let India, at the time 
of rebuilding, make her own contribution and that contribution 
in the outer political and economic sphere is quite consistent 
with the supreme aspiration of Indian thought—the fulfilment of 
the truth —“That Though art”—the identification of 

the Individual firstly with humanity, and ultimately with the 
Universe. 

fid 

“Let us together achieve common protection, let us together 
enjoy the fruits of life and let us unitedly exhibit the quality 
of heroism. 

rrr fafisrat 

Let us study with enlightenment and let us forbear from 
mutual hatreds.” In this inspired utterance from the Upanishads 
what a perfect summary we obtain of the true philosophy 
designed by our spiritual progenitors of human life as it may and 
should be lived. 



APPENDIX. 

ALLIANCES, TREATIES AND PACTS 


THE ANTI-COMINTERN PACT. The signatories are Germanj', 
Italy, Japan, Spain, Hungary and Manchukuo. 

(The Anti-Comintern Pact, though nominally an ideological agreement against 
Communism, is so worded that it gives the signatories the right to interfere 
with armed forces in any country where they may claim that Communism has 
an influence It can, therefore, serve as an excuse for attack on any oountry). 

GERMANY has a Military Alliance -with Italy, the Treaty of 
Rapallo (1922), a Friendship Pact with Russia, and an 
agreement for military Assistance with Spain. 

ITALY has a Military Alliance with Germany and an Agree¬ 
ment for Military Assistance with Spain. Anglo-Mediter¬ 
ranean Agreement (1938). 

JAPAN has a Military Alliance with Manchukuo, 

SPAIN has Military Agreements with Germany and Italy and a 
Non-Aggression and Friendship Pact (1939) with Portugal 

HUNGARY has Non-Aggression Pacts with members of the 
Little Entente (which did not prevent her from benefiting 
when Czechoslovakia was taken by Germany, by seizing 
Ruthenia). 

MANCHUKUO. A puppet state of Japan. 


ENGLAND has Treaties of Alliance with France, Portugal, Egypt 
and Iraq. She guarantees independence and vital interests 
of Poland and Roumania by bilateral treaties. She guar, 
antees the independence of Turkey and Greece. Italian 
* Mediterranean Argument (1938). 

FRANCE has bilateral Treaties of Mutual Defence with England, 
Poland, Roumania, Jugoslavia and shares with England 
the guarantees for Greece and Turkey. 
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RUSSIA has a Treaty of Mutual Defence with France, Non- 
Aggression Pacts with Germany, Poland, the Baltic States, 
Finland, Norway and a Treaty of Mutual Friendship with 
Turkey now being enlarged to a Military Defensive Pact. 

POLAND has Treaties of Mutual Defence with France, England, 
Roumania, a Treaty of Non-Aggression with Russia, 
and by the Protocol of 1921, the Pact of Conciliation 
and Arbitration of 1925, and subsequent diplomatic 
arrangements, is interested in the protection of Latvia, 
Esthonia and Lithuania against aggression. 

PORTUGAL has a 400 year old Treaty of Alliance with England. 
She has just signed a Friendship and Non-Aggression 
Pact with Spain. 

ROUMANIA has Treaties of Mutual Defence with France, England 
and Poland. As a member of the Little Entente and 
the Balkan Entente she has Treaties with Greece, Turkey 
Jugoslavia. She has a Non-Aggression Pact with Bulga¬ 
ria. (The Balkan Pact was established in 1934 to 
guarantee the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
in the Balkans. With the extinguishing of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia as an independent state the Little Entente is dead.) 

TURKEY has Conventions with Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan and 
Russia. Turkey is a member of the Balkan Pact and is 
signing a Treaty of Mutual Assistance with England and 
France and a Military Pact with Russia. 

GREECE is a member of the Balkan Pact and is guaranteed by 
England and France. 

BULGARIA has a Treaty of Friendship with Turkey and has 
signed Non-Aggression Pacts with the other members of 
the Balkan Pact, but has not become a member of it. 

JUGOSLAVIA is a member of the Little Entente and the Balkan 
Pact. She has a Treaty of Friendship with Italy and a 
Treaty of Mutual Defence with France. 

THE BALTIC STATES, Latvia, Lithuania. Esthonia, are united 
by the Treaty of Good Understanding and Co-operation 
(1934). Latvia and Esthonia are united by the Defensive 
Alliance of 1934, Lithuania since the settlement of the 
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Vilna and Memel questions is more closely tied to 
Poland, which considers that the independence of the 
Baltic states is one of vital interest to herself. Russia 
has signed Non-Aggression Pacts with all the Baltic 
States. Latvia last week signed a Treaty of Non- 
Aggression with Germany and Esthonia is expected to 
follow suit. 

SCANDINAVIAN ENTENTE is composed of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland. Norway and Finland have Non- 
Aggression Pacts with Russia. Denmark and Sweden 
have a military understanding together for holding the 
Slcaggerrack. 

HOLLAND has no Alliance with any country. She only desires 
to protect her independence and colonies. 

BELGIUM has her neutrality guaranteed by Germany, France 
and England. 

SWITZERLAND has her neutrality guaranteed by Germany, 
France and Italy. 




Appendices. 
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At the meeting held on the 6th September 1939 at the 
Victoria Jubilee Town Hall under the presidency of Dewan 
Bahadur Rajya Sevadhurandhara V. S. Subrahmania Aiyar, retired 
Dewan of Travaneore, it was resolved to hold a Garden Party 
and to present an address of felicitation to Sachivothama Sir 
C„-P. Ramaswami Aiyar on his completing his 60th year. In 
moving the resolution Rao Bahadur Rajyasevanirata Dr. N. 
Knnian Pillai, retired Chief Secretary to Government, spoke a s 
follows:— 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentleman, . 

Sashtiabdapurthi, as the Chairman has rightly observed, is 
an event of great significance in one’s life. According to Hindu 
traditions the completion of 60th year marks the half way in the 
span of one’s worldly existence. But it is seldom given to an 
ordinary human being in Kaliyuga to live through the full period 
of 120 years. Generally speaking, the 60th year is the close of the 
active period of one’s life and the beginning of a' gentle decline 
which increases with advancing age. There are, of course, excep¬ 
tions to this general rule. Present cases, Mr. Chairman, are 
always excepted, I see a number of noble exceptions around me 
and Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is undoubtedly 
another notable exception. No one will have the courage to say 
that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar is entering on an age of decline. 
Though he will be sixty in another couple of months he is as 
vigorous and active physically and mentally as a young man of 
forty. It is really wonderful how he has been able to maintain 
this high, level of mental vigour and bodily strength in spite of the 
hard intellectual work he has been doing for hours together, from 
day to day, for many years past. 

SirC. P. has been, you will adinit, before the public eye 
for well over thirty-five years. He first came to Trivandrum as 
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a young and able lawyer, soon after he joined the Madras Bar 
about the beginning of the present century, in 1903 to be exact. 
Before long he rose to eminence in the legal profession and became 
a leading advocate in the whole of India. In subsequent years his 
career has been marked by meteoric successes in diverse spheres of 
activities. He was once an ardent Congressman and was the 
General Secretary of the Congress in one year. In association with 
Dr. Bssant he was one of the guiding personalities in the Home 
Rule movement. In these capacities and as a distinguished 
member of numerous committees and conferences he played a 
prominent part in the inauguration and development of constitu¬ 
tional reforms in India. All this is too wellknown to need 
reiteration on this occasion. Later on he threw off his non-official 
cloak and joined the Government of Madras as its Law Member. 
It was then that he got an opportunity to utilise to their fullest 
capacity his intellectual equipment, his legal acumen and his 
powers of initiation and organisation, for the promotion of the 
material welfare of the people of his Province. His activities did 
not, however, stop with a narrow Provincialism. His services 
were requisitioned on several occasions by the Government of 
India for various All-India purposes and twice he had the honour 
of serving on the Viceroy’s Executive Council, though only for 
comparatively short periods, first as Law Member and then as 
Commerce Member, If he had only continued his activities in 
British India, he would have risen long ago . to higher positions 
either in the official or in the non-official world. But he chose to 
do otherwise, when in 1931 he accepted, at the invitation of His 
Highness the Maharaja, the office of Legal and Constitutional 
Advisor to His Highness. His valuable services to the State in the 
capacity of Legal and Constitutional Advisor and as the Dewan 
now for nearly three years are too numerous to mention and 
too fresh in our minds to require recapitulation. But one thing 
cannot be left unsaid and that is the part , he played and the 
support and advice he tendered to His Highness the Maharaja in 
the issue of the famous Temple Entry Proclamation. 

One noteworthy feature of Sir C. P. Ramaswami ■ Aiyar, 
unlike many other Dewans and other officers who come over from 
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beyond the Ghats, is that he has unreservedly cast his lot with us, 
Travancoreans. He has so completely identified himself with us, 
that we cannot regard him as one other than a true and patriotic 
Travancorean. In his loyalty and devotion to His Highness the 
Maharaja none of us can excel him, in his desire to develop the 
natural resources of the country and increase the national pros¬ 
perity of the people none of us can equal him, and in his determina¬ 
tion to raise the position and status of our country and put it in its 
proper place on the map, of India, nay, of the world, none of us can 
take his place. 

In India Sir 0, P. Ramaswami Aiyar is an outstanding 
personality. There are, no doubt, some who may be his equals in 
one or more spheres of human activities. But there is hardly any 
who combines in himself the attributes of a great statesman, a 
courageous administrator, a learned jurist, a profound scholar, an 
eminent linguist, an eloquent orator and a versatile conversationa¬ 
list. Rare indeed, is such a combination and we see it only in Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

Travancore is really fortunate in having a Dewan of such 
varied experience and vast resourcefulness at this time of a great 
world crisis. The greatest catastrophe that could be fall mankind 
has overtaken the world, as a consequence of the arrogance of a 
single individual in the III Reich of the Huns. The booming of 
the guns, the explosion of deadly bombs, the bombardment of 
peaceful villages and the atrocious murder of innocent men, women 
and children have commenced, bringing the whole human civilisa¬ 
tion into peril. At this juncture Travancore, though only a small 
part of the British Commonwealth, has to contribute her share, 
however humble it be, to the successful prosecution and the speedy 
termination of this devastating war. As to the result of the war 
no one need have any doubt. Victory will ultimately be with 
Great Britain and her allies. 

The rule of brute force will, over all, be annihilated from the 
face of the earth, and reason and justice will triumph in the end. 
We can depend upon Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar doing all that is 
necessary to brir&glory and honour to our country and to our 
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Maharaja in this great crisis. He is one eminently fitted to face a 
serious situation like the present and he has the -will power to act 
with courage and determination in any crisis. Let us, one and all 
of us without distinction of caste or creed, extend our whole-hearted 
co-operation and support to our Dewan in his difficult task; let us 
show our goodwill towards him and our appreciation of his services 
by celebrating his approaching SashtiabdapurtM in a manner 
befitting the occasion and worthy of our tradition; and let us pray 
to the Almighty in one united voice to bless him with long life and 
ever increasing happiness and prosperity. 
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The following are selected and published out of the numero us 
Addresse s presented to the Dewan as they are typical of the im¬ 
portant communities and interests in the State:— 

Sir, 

On behalf of the S. N. D. P. Yogain, which represents the 
Ezhava, community of Kerala, we, the President and the General 
Secretary of the Yogam, feel happy to tender you, on this auspicious 
occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi, our warm and heart-felt 
felicitations. 

From the unique position you had reached in the legal 
profession by your innate talents, deep erudition, and brilliant 
attainments, and from the highest appointments then open to 
Indians which you had held with credit in British India, the people 
of Travancore including ourselves naturally felt that your connec¬ 
tion with the State would be productive of lasting good to the 
country when you accepted, eight years ago, the Office of Legal and 
Constitutional Advisor to His Highness the Maharaja, and later 
on, that of His Highness’ trusted Minister. 

We congratulate ourselves that it was given to us, Travan- 
coreans, to enjoy the benefit of your varied experience and far¬ 
sighted statesmanship. 

Great credit is due to you, Sir, for giving due recognition to 
the fact that the future prosperity of this densely peopled State, 
with its abundant natural resources and great potentialities, 
depends mainly on its thoroughgoing industrialisation. To encom¬ 
pass this object, it is well known that you have inaugurated and 
.developed several schemes of far-reaching importance. We are 
confident that your laudable attempts in this direction, here, will be 
crowned with the same success your similar projects have been else 
where, and that they will result in improving the material condition 
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Of the people by providing employment to the unemployed and 
increasing the wage-earning capacity and raising the standard of 
living, especially of the labouring classes who form the bulk of the 
population in this country. 

We and our future generations will always remember with 
gratitude the great and noble part you have taken in strengthening 
the hands of His Gracious Highness the Maharaja, in the promulga¬ 
tion of the epoch-making Temple Entry Proclamation which has, 
by one stroke of the pen, removed the disabilities imposed by 
age-long custom on the majority of the Hindu population of the 
State including our community. Above all, we realise that this 
great measure has made Travancore an inspiring example for other 
parts of India to emulate and has raised its status in the eyes of 
the civilised world 

May you live long, in health and strength, and continue to 
guide the destinies of this land by introducing many more measures 
calculated to advance the progress, contentment and happiness of 
its people, is the devout prayer of the Ezhava community represent¬ 
ed by the S. N. D. P. Yogam. 

The Municipal Council, Kuzhithurai. 

Sir, 

On behalf of the citizens of Kuzhithurai we, the President 
and Members of the Municipal Council, Kuzhithurai, beg to offer 
our greetings to you on this happy occasion of your Sashtiabda- 
purthi.' 

You are now completing sixty years of a life crowded with 
endeavours and achievements, some of which we deem it our duty 
to recall to our minds on this occasion. A rare combination of 
learning, imagination, and administrative capacity has enabled 
you to serve the country in diverse capacities. Long before you 
came to Travancore you had established reputation as a gifted 
lawyer, an unselfish public worker, Secretary to the Indiap 
National Congress, member of the Provincial and Imperial 
Executive Councils, and Ambassador of India at the League of 
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Nations and the World Economic Conference. Your keen-iateUeot" 
and brilliant powers had earned high encomiums from such 
discerning critics as the late Sir Edwin Montagu. Your far-seeing 
statesmanship had initiated bold and fruitful enterprises like the 
Pylcara and Mettur projects. It was the good fortune of our State 
that it was able to secure the services of such a distinguished 
statesman and administrator, first as Constitutional Adviser, to His 
Highness the Maharaja and later as Dewan. 

This is hardly the occasion for dwelling at length on your 
record of services to this State. We would, however, permit our¬ 
selves to make a passing reference to the part you have played in 
the reform of the Legislature, the reliefs given to the ryots, the 
granting of equal opportunities in the public services, both civil 
and military, to all subjects of His Gracious Highness the Maharaja, 
Pallivasal Hydro-Electric Scheme, the Travancore University, the 
State Transport System, Legislation for raising the Trivandrum 
Municipal Council to the status of a Corporation and above all, the 
historic Temple Entry Proclamation which has justly made our 
Sovereign the idol of the whole country and carried his name to 
the farthest confines of the earth. 

You combine in yourself the finest elements in the cultures 
of the East and the West. You have conjured up noble visions for 
our country and worked for their realisation. What nobler future 
could one wish for her than the one you have described in the 
following words:— “The India of the future will be productive; 
it will create Art and Thought; and poets, painters and dreamers 
will count far more than at present. The India of the future shall 
not keep up the present endless divisions and sub-divisions, but will 
fuse into one organic unity. Let us be one caste for that purpose”. 

That God may bless you with long life and prosperity and 
that it may be given to you in an ever-increasing measure to work 
for the realisation of such a future, is our hart-felt prayer. 

The Alleppey Chamber of Commerce. 

Esteemed Sir, 

We, the President and Members of the Alleppey Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Alleppey, beg to offer you our heartiest 
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congratulations on this auspicious occasion of your Sashtiabda- 
purthi and wish you long life and happiness, 

As a body representing the commercial interests of the State 
we have been watching with great interest and admiration the 
several industrial and other schemes of development sponsored by 
the Government in recent years under your able guidance and we 
are happy to see to-day the fruition of many of your noble endea¬ 
vours for speeding up the economic progress of the country. 

We are especially thankful to you for the steps which the 
Government are taking under your able inspiration and guidance, 
for directly helping the development of our foreign trade and 
obtaining for Travancore special shipping facilities. 

The part played by- you in connection with the historic 
Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness the Maharaja 'will 
ever be gratefully remembered not only by the people of this State 
but also by millions of India as a great contribution towards the 
liberation of the down-trodden and the attainment of unity of our 
motherland. 

. The establishment of a University for Travancore is viewed 
by all lovers of the country as another great contribution towards 
the educational and industrial progress of the State; and we have 
no doubt that this achievement will be an important landmark in 
the history of Travancore. 

We are deeply conscious of your unceasing efforts to 
promote the social and economic well-being of the people which 
has always been the greatest care of His Most Gracious Highness 
the Maharaja. We beg to assure you of our loyal co-operation 
and support , in all your endeavours for advancing the industrial 
and economic prosperity of Travancore. 

In conclusion, we once again offer our sincere greetings to 
you on this happy occassion and pray Almighty to grant you long 
life, health and happiness. 
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The Municipal Council, Neyyattinkara. 


Oil this happy and joyful occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi _ 
we, the President and Councillors of the Neyyattinkara Municipa¬ 
lity, respectfully beg leave to submit to you our heartfelt felici¬ 
tations and greetings. According to the Hindu Shastras, one who 
is destined to cross the barrier at 60 is considered thrice blessed. 
But blessed thrice over again must indeed be one like y ou, whose 
Sashtiabdapurthi is celebrated with such great eclat and rejocings, 
as we see today, throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Your endless sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of 
the peace-loving citizens of the land and your wise and sagacious 
measures of administration have made Travancore what she is 
today, a progressive Indian State, a model unto others. The three 
years of your administration of the country have witnessed such 
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monumental changes in the social, economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country, as would ordinarily have taken as many 
decades for an Administrator of lessor genius than yours, to bring 
about. It did not take you long, Sir, to realise that in the indus¬ 
trialisation of the country lies the real path to material and 
economic prosperity. The crowded programme of industrialisation 
which you have successfully put through in the short space of 
three years bears ample testimony to your genius for organisation 
and capacity for execution. The idea of the Pallivasal Hydro- 
Electric Project was at first received with some demur and pessi¬ 
mism in certain quarters. But you, Sir, who harnessed the 
Cauvery, could not be baffled by the Mudrapuzha and thanks to 
your capacity for organisation and genius for direction and 
execution, the Project is today an accomplished fact, making 
Travancore all the richer for that. The unrefined clay that is 
lying as sheer waste on the shores of the Kanjirode lake is being 
brought up and either exported, duly refined, to other countries 
or made use of locally for the manufacture of porcelain vessels. 
Your organisation of a State Transport Department with a view 
to bring under the direct control and supervision of Government, 
the arrangements for transport and communication is a real boon 
to the traveller. The Trunk Telephone has put Travancore into 
close and intimate contact with the rest of the Empire. By these 
and many other varied measures calculated to work out a pro¬ 
gramme of industrial revival, you have deservedly won the 
eternal gratitude of Travancore and so far endeared yourself to us 
that we cannot possibly think of our country without simultane¬ 
ously thinking of you also. 

Sir, a bold and sagacious statesman as you are, you are not 
oblivious to the brighter and the more aesthetic saide of life. The 
Radio and the Broadcast, the Picture Gallery and the Academy of 
Music are eloquent testimonies of how, merged deep as you are in 
a large number of engrossing files, you could yet find the time and 
the leisure to think of mental recreation. What you have done 
for the Education of the country by the inauguration of the 
Travancoi’e University and its vocational and industrial sides will 
ever be written in indelible letters of gold on the pages of history. 
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Sir, behind the statesman and the administrator is yet the 
man and the social reformer. Born and tutored in the most 
orthodox canons of Hinduism, you had still the boldness to sponsor 
a measure which the veteran leaders of India have not yet had the 
courage to put into execution. You felt that the idea of closing 
the portals of Hindu temples against particular classes of Hindus, 
the Harijans and the untouchable was outrageous to the funda¬ 
mental concepts of humanity and religion. With your admirable 
courage of conviction, you hastened to advice your Royal Master 
to give His Highness’ assent to the famous temple Entry Procla¬ 
mation, the charter of Harijan’s Liberties. 

To enumerate all the measures you have adopted for the 
advancement of the country in diverse directions would be to 
attempt to write the future history of Travancore in this short 
space, and would therefore be impossible. Sir, first as Constitu¬ 
tional Adviser to His Highness the Maharaja and then as the 
Premier of the State, you strained every nerve, toiling da.y and 
night, with the one object of securing for the country of your 
adoption, a prominent place in the galaxy of Indian States; and 
with the unstinted support of Your Royal Master, you have easily 
achieved that one aim of your life in this country, the avowed 
ideal with which you took up the reins of Administration. As the 
direct outcome of the various measures of reform envisaged by 
you, social and economic, political and constitutional, today, Sir. 
the name of Travancore is mentioned with great esteem and 
respect not only by the rest of India, but by the rest of the world, 
Is it a wonder then that 50 lakhs of people withont difference of 
caste, creed or religion, with one voice and a united soul, send 
forth their prayers to the Almighty to shower on you His choicest 


May God in his Infinite Wisdom leave you with us for 
many more years yet to come, so that in the fulness of time we 
may have the proud privilege of celebrating your Satabkishekam 
also is the devout prayer of the President and Members of the 
Municipal Council, Neyyattinkara. 
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Nambudri Yogakshema Sabha, Pathanamthatta. 

’Ssaqiar:! 

xrwqi&rcT rrhrtcT^t <q? aa^wr: 

*=tiaaaTwsrat aa aaqR'iqia P,aa i qRara^sRa^ ag-qs^jragr^ *raai f^aa 
sfi^g R^TaTaraayfefeaTai ama aarramar: i 

fgstaraaRa aa?at fafqrshi^iJta; aga aarisarfaqfaaT anaar- 
agasra aa: aqreaV gai^as^m.- 1 <aa> ^aaara ?Raa?aiaRa?rr. naiRa; i Src 
Rpafaaai gqa? faif ; aaaa 5Rt simqwira^ i Taa^awras#^ 
aaiaar aawOTa? 3a «am: i qyqa tRjrra% q%,afa q%m*m<k |^iw% 
qiW'4: i 

aia^ua ^1^ assTWarstq q353<aT a RaRa aaat: i area Rtigs; 
aaat asrarRa RaassaatTasreaiaa aareraafa 1 qRaiRRaRia vvw aafaqgasaaairfa 
gfa%irag r^ttr, i masrwa qR^it a^ar aaaa; :;R>?a§TaTgaaTa: 1 
drearai Haaianwre aaifaRiaiai aaai ag^ aagqgqf? grgftfa qiaraaqra: 1 
frgarfq qil^sfq sraaa aiRa saaara:. aawtfa agapqaj 
aaaaraa §g^ Rsnaaa aareiaiagaar 1 aiwaifq aarra^t: q?qta: 1 gsraarar 
aartafarafa^urafaak aamaaa;raRarfar afianrr aawagaT?agR?aaiKi; 
fa^ara: 1 afiaffr aaai RsftwraRarRag. arRa a^si 1 

^gaifWaa aa'fKaataiai RRjyraai agaraaaa a aiaamfa 
?RiWf I aaitq feaa ana aa^aaaRi'aa ^a 1 ^faaaaai agarfaa: %aa aai 
aaai aaraRr a^wnfafag fa saggar: 1 aaifaa <wa agaiarswiia aRag ^aawi 
faftasat agafa arreaia aa: 1 gir a ; agra<q a;gafla>g<R%ar aaaaagfq aasiRrar 
aagftrear aaaR?%fa afa^g 1 siasbRagaanaraai naaara*at gaamaam^iat 
aaawfr a.awaiaTgaimat aa a|ai afaa^araaaia: 1 
Parayar Maha Sabha. 

QJ O3jffiaD0®ffi0<5OJ, 

tsracncnjrruacoosarDffiocD) aPn3isfno®fflQJ®QJofflca>oari§Oj <src>(§n» 
Q^tyfflaoaj o\iofflffli!Q)Qjl(2c«naioS)*osn|o oTlc^eimactt oj)@«K»acncn)aii 
(sto o aTlcooeifflocQ) tsfiioaja-uol-ajoaajo m.'CQJos1^° 3offl«n(§®W]«>£J 
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OjlcraltglfflOO® (2o00o4®3a41020ffll®f) 61(03 fflOCnjnmcOfDSXOTS fflTOej89>(o)iy) 
(olcMcm (3tooj|§nrro“ goecrnslainruo ®f06SBQ^s)S euooeroajo oTisaj) 
OR'cn^smojaoco) ^mlrtnotwlaoio <sraaa-i@ ogecruooj'tJrutosBBOo 
o4iora)1cQ)Ot99nno6)OJcTioag.@ u 6®6 sbOoc 9Q fflroajs/naolaamaoai (srairojocnaso 
isyaocno aajcgjon a«s ajajyra>a»Oc&mB. (gnjl^lou" gDcicu^jcailafij 
(tycBci^ffiocQ) ®9«j<scvuaior>o c&Sflsmtf mst^ao^srof] actio srasfn 
eoioo caagjjoo^rmrai, cnoglstej oraojoa ox^aocaffiB^as otosl 
®rogl©5 tftlsaacm ajocoxi oai£?a3ca(OTffli6iai)o(S(2i®6 (Stoajlscna' J nolo 
oroxoffiooml ®aJO®l6lOT0JQ*O6nsl®lcracm (31® GCt^QOCUc&lo 6tt»Sffi30o ®«) 

cryalmoraW mla£a u <ag3®>®o™ (gjatSwtroratscQjoas a^ffl’ldrac&.OQjo, (sroaTI 
ss vsm s ! l(2) o eJ32>|(^paoo ao0)caj^oi§laj@olcftCoiflSa caisnfl ajoc&ii 
av’^aocfflcatoilfflej a^^aj(oflrno(j3Tlro.t3Yml®6oJfflQ ag)Q0Q<6se§.o aarattnoas 
(tyocotloldJSca^a ©ajgjcrro. 

cYUBa^(st1<o3aj](a>oo®& ajoeoxfc aaDocvue oruDOail^j r l|' ) 
gasa-joCo ffltsa auoai'oruroo catplstottnlalceacra. arorotlaaio oruoaej 
scrtoaJoajo rsraelqyaolta.fflQjffloca) crudest ^yajrotroltftOoiSao Q-jcoo 
m<DM6SBocn>l ^ecruaiaffl afleioolmoffioJOffiBcmsg 1 ’ (StoaTlsaOTj) <ft<08 
60normaa^|(r^(2oya) (Tuaooca)6^sioastTocTtD§&(of)cto 0 cruoooaaxaljjy. raro 
casto^mslrai (TsilttBajlttnoo^ii oJoajxiaoDocnjg gjaflsaroto fflGOO<s> 
mj^sooajeraoioqjocajaOo qansrnlcnilffli mlcoidMmoaajmo 0 6ta)®t30o cnl 
nrjjoascQJo OJOCQJOO. aioDDcnjgoqjas .ojafl© ratal ie6, (st^ainrosjrrol 
o«BC®or»]Q_i(0ro)fflngl(a5 <8dM<?G6t!iu®nocp|o6cu.£y msmJlco) ororotl 
actio cooaioo ajoaMltfctrvGsa&cno Qjcsanjc&ci^rosfriaaaj ototiaDlcaacm 
aanocfemo. ravccmeroiro (Tvafflaaoiooroi ge 0n £i3scr>o a-aj^acfcoanf 
®rocul§mo ooOo*lc®@o karroo @s(rroac9)05rtflffll(d9(TO@aioc3ai aflat 
(ScboIcq) cruaooca'o fEnttiXTCxTliOOc^olsie-i oJoaDfirru^aocoicsroraia? (stooDs 
siotacg^aa <sn$aDEitjn<sai)cqjo oroaissas (TOelajeoWloi atoaDscno 
taosmltflacm (Brofl^s6<ftsrgagesQQjo <2<8j<8sosoaQ»smaoa») ctflaicnl 
(tsicsama. 'graojlsamt) aojao^srafleaioa^o fflaooacnOfertneqjGs^o q_j 
(otjAaiaicamsfufflacQ) <81$ cruoeaio ojocarb ’cru^aacojsttmla&i aoeao ay 
rfM! ^ c ®a 0 5 ao®roo oilffllocaffSTrolejo, n_jae®iOQ u co£2cr)o(^soa(ts) a^roWooi 
Asfloqjcmtmgj. ^acoesogjo (BiaoogoQrmai ffitoajcraanc^aoeaimjoacQaism, 
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aj&g-j'<s&mla rrao 6r®«BB0oc99 ejgl.a|si t &o5nsl<olcaaar> avcioocQiajo ®o 
oilsatoroi ;5raciR)!25QCi6ajeolqjs)s cuofiJoS)A3sn§ao©®o*mo. 

igjKooiiJroeicnocD) fflaoomosoajirolirafflm^leej GdM3©ijyGOJ 
uocnojlgsosauoo ra)l«Bon®oof^ol<Ba3 ®k>qjoscyv^8ocq) eiafti68B^.ss 
(BtqojooiwaOo mooolcoxsmsf&sl mjcY»<mmu)i&0rc#l©a&o udouojot 
O_) t &oc/o<cioil<o& (rojasMQgjfflooail dWlaamoOTlaa 0 mas^Q mj «&§}<> 
eisl^. ffl(S)aJ(DEocB) fflro(rujoculmnnfflifl> 06 n|aio©o tsromjffifoesBffla 
<8i8®c®lcon(s<asi5nslQjan njaltaefflora sodqj1i§ocoo ©mo aflenfo arums 
fOiCD(2ravoTO)ls)oto roismailtoi ajl^raasoqjmo. ©ass?Israrss OT®affl*ogj 

6aBOoeftsilst£ul(oi ©in-)c&o©o QDlc^cSfmroroleaicaa rmlrol^ojcm aegooo 

ojrmlcnoajJlfflo q_iocq)(& cru^eoco)oom65Q®a, aj1afl(g = j.0>o®<3§& ga@ol<a> 
ffl26®30o Qajcgj atnffisOo cauflAffll^lgsni 0 . Qjejoai'aro&imocQ) aaDBoso 
oirtnlfflafficn^fflai <Bvocraig)aoo©t0>36rrgo, (sraojlsamro ofloojoauajo© 
csocsj) Hurrah(njmroaifflobo mjaoacaosi&osnio, rmlrraajlrmoot&olGei ajo 
co)(i) orocgsocoKOroilao a4,giAoaJfflBal;o& cD^sigj^GnJooa) 6Qjoceal oroo, 

aj(Oilmo 32)1 ©o (5rooa)6SBGacQ)o ®re§®0) (©o^auoOJtsroro&oeiofflAo 
at? ojlfflsn§§®“, ffim©iysmcBcnQjlao6mfflmmls)cii>o ojl^raaoco) q-Osj 
®30o iarDQj©®(^ssl (8«aoi§ojlgjl<0aocY!) eraissBOo o^sm 

Bocffll aflaojcvulasmo. 


ojocnicii maDorrusa^" © 010 “ ffirosnsrigQ, &fflGcQ)icoffl3§.o, a®$? 
ojrorosiaj ssmao^sm". auacaajo GSoejWgjcm ©ra 

aj®KJ>aaj (jyaJffifoiajcmod) rol®cn»<offloa»l raoffijrorolfflCiSo momoisomssB 
j[le,o avjsouffllaj cYu 0 <*usmoa_i®04° c^ajaajoa® isycutofeim 
®BOo ms.sa<no. ajaaa, caroroild) cuanlamocnDaoJ.* fflo©8a 
©rsaJoOo raiscoiltoimlmoo auaooMaimo svaosaamogg.. rnlcnuosM 

ffloarttcrwQjcmnbnaja®. <M©ao«ntf' ooaB&oimas 

aaeio. fflQDoavaoJAOToail cnsmoojramosni. 


6r056SB§.©s ^jCiicf!»cn6SB0o au29aoa2>3oCD65S§.s)s ra@ffiK?)<aajo 
•eim*°l*Qja>o«a oroelmsoW eio<6ao<flrfla«a&®o*fl»- ®oom«ssta od 
aDAafimeDjaolaso, a.Kdl®ac^o aidflyUa* ^omoco®§.c aoa 
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rmaono <£oossb§.o f ,£)aOaJfolm.'><e)SSB§.o q^mTiraDcnil trycftaflcflgcmralaD 0 
@01^0405)21, ^sflttnfflO'to) ffl(ma_ioG 65 BOo(ajsl qjildo 
croArt)fl (syaomoaajo^crntejflcra 6 tcds 5 BOo 0 )ffll.a|cu(is(Tro. a>rascQ/jco6Si3 
glaai ®raoco 6 Si 30 o Q®gjo 6m®oo SjCOjo'SKroaosaBsslajo <aco(scQiaco 
fflaflfflSSBalejo sicrrfln^sl p^arealocricTiSfgigtTO. aJltgepaslajnrussBgflciS 
STOS oi^gB saA 3 ®® 3 a"l<^ ( 5 nJo®l cn.'joffilsa'ccnoca^pl^ 0 rai© aaDocra 
©aoroieslcra ®roaid& cnxDtfxojo cnsitanaj) ffloDoraoESoojraflKsiacn^lsai 
( 0 KffiO 3 j®oGffloaa i j*eOoc 9 s Gojsrrglcqjo (jyoRiLoloaatno. 

og)cmo(o6 ffiaDonrusoajffls ®T>rOTjOoo ggs|)s>* 306 nf tealieacmlgj. 
(0)1 ^roroi’lfflttifiteaaw&j ffloDOfflOSacy tesTffimrntT^lts&ioqjo, mHOTfficmjjl 
fflej ajlaolGQgJOaJGsaocejcnocQ) (STOoJlsGttJiejiCQjo @® 6 tocaaai(e 3 irtj>]cr> 1 scan<e 5 & 
tenscm tesltesojlrenao^oitsaj ajomui mjcssotai tones] 00° caoq, (nigjQaau 
6SBf.sjs ^scajlroi cruj.TOiQOjajo cosmaflcojcyaosi si® arf)&iajnrro cftosfn 
sfnaaimoo, ®08?@ce*t»]®riajo (oosjacr^aomlejo taaooot® rru^aaaji 
laralaoo riJlcn'riejgjOiOra) 6K»aSB§.s)s ntv^socQi.oroilaaio ouadcatosmo 
@£sl ajsrajlroasSjtoYeslaa&o cLjsfflocoffimajroJjoco) mjcaej ajiaoteslcftOo 
cBQo ejslasKoroiiflsiOJsmo (Stdcug® (^ocy©o^s'srr)6imnrtoo 6 kd?5130o (Big 
aolcaamo. sramilffiejaa cruegsoeojaiaro) cR’cmeoffiotaacrnreslao'' Badorru 
<ijej@o (QjQj(aralGtoo6n§lcQil©l(flanno. sroissaoo ajasKoasiaejEo 
oqjI (Bi®©aDl(6Qcirr)©o t<y a ce»!ol<fl9 an gsffloeo 1 sites cruaoaeojot^s'l, tmem;> 
cq)@ u oaojoruju ,ajaffl]oo|a_o5n§)ioi> rnlcnao sites igjooiici^sl (srorrotu 
slxy testes on toil era o 5 scaoj'snsacftsim&lioij taoDoavsc^ 0 taroresjcraio 
gjiD^sjauJaiaioeai ttyojtafeiaissBOofflcaosni 0 trut^aacoKicnjojcno oj® 1 
a^stinffiocSsiocTO cftsplap; ©rates] si at o (oa?|jetinjajcnajo (rf£5.ts®6 tscraos 

cnojo ijytftSQjtzOtflsioai aspI^o. 

®ro oils states SfflsfDcaoeju trsltesojltesoo^ri) rural (tgxesesltsej sites 
or\)Oi|^<ajoei( 20 <ftmo. tesvtesailtrarao^olGai *ty830fij<afljffi)3f36>3 6)3® raft 
taojo tsi^teyffiltftojtaocQ) taro slajgolcSQ res cajcrn 6i§Gmtao ajgoteslcejOo 
(statooelojatmtnflcTO 0 tmnarao&aoj <eslraB£Z!cntn|p<sej=aa u oojsrrs allaac/guo 
oJGSoso mOotanw@ u rarer ssett!) as ajltuiajaaeor aflsjsimocn aroenjrarojo 
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Qjl(£/ajrt5>aoco) ®®ojsc^QjiaaQ6(Tioaosg®!aD nruooacQjfflljjy. qg^HoJ® 
boot <Bro<aro>®o <ji_)a)«sroilca§®s nmmssBOo s>aJo§mryn<saj c&osmnaj 
s,arroc0fflojca)S)|j£*l&jo a’ldjnejadolt&gp:® Ajlcro^aaaca'a'' sra-nvonio 
g3Qjlaxiai®BOa ag)oraoa»]ffllaaffl2a'ra)QDlc9aojoati asp 'erroral=ani' J . o_i 
(ScEtaa, (SroojcpjfflS asroleoxx® Qjajsfcnmo, oolracroxocEoca) ffifflTunrajtSffiRn 
Q5jo orDajpaifflacxD teaaooDlajcstatroajjo ms^eaflojlffllcBQrno. <gr® ffltsn§ 
®oDo^sfr)6BB§.o mOAsvgYml^as ®toqj)ss«5tcj) gm(g)(B)jo 

rrnl<03Qjlfinoodolors eislnjg) 0 ajstsij)(!§®l<n;s>s fflaDosoGOjornwvm. 
oro'jSBQ^jsis <8 t® (2qood 1<33) goruaicDo a<a)63B0o^3 0 Gizajo (sroamaioj 
7jru<o‘®30o ejei^adaosnilffllcearm-oT'iao'' fa>G<^iaoj<oai) sraciDigpoDlcaa 
s>§ i (Biscoj^o <BrfflS<DocDjQjo <grt>:ij'ls2«5iE5)C^ a u (moacDca nvoaswro© 
6S8O0 colsr^ ! taioasfDDmlcoloaocffl fflaJomtKOTciQjffloai) «rD<c8a 

cna^laej ecrjjaoojo oitcrajotruajo (sraaflsstara (ytytOTuilceigfiroi oq 
sktootoo QaJoibIsYtyrajffltaosrmIfflIcesiffig ! 

All Travancore Latin Christians. 

Sir, 

We, the members of the All Travancore Latin Christian 
Mahajana Sabha, on behalf of the Latin Christians of Travancore, 
beg leave to present our most hearty felicitations on the happy 
occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi. 

It is but very few men who can look back like you, Sir, to 
such a long vista of intense activity and varied usefulness to the 
country. You joined the Bar very early in life and easily made 
your mark. You were successively Advocate-General and Law 
Member with the Government of Madras and distinguished your¬ 
self in both capacities. 

Your activities as Law Member have far-ieaching effects on 
the Industrial future of India. The Pykara Scheme will always 
endure as a monument of your daring conception and vastness in 
execution of great Industrial schemes. 

Soon after relinquishing your post as Law Member, your 
services were eagerly sought after by the various Indian States. 
Travancore was fortunate in securing your services first as Legal 
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and Constitutional Adviser to His Highness our beloved Sovereign 
and then as the Dewan of the State. 

Travancore was not disappointed when you signalised your 
advent toDewanship by advising His Highness to make the Temple 
Entry Proclamation, which viewed even as a mere Bjpce of social 
legislation, is stupendous in its effects. Your ideal is to make 
Travancore a self-contained unit in Greater India. With a view 
to achieve this ideal you have inaugurated the Travancore Univer¬ 
sity which, under your able guidance, is forging ahead and, ere long, 
we are sure, will take its rightful place among other Universities 
of India. 

Your earnest attempt to make Travancore self-sufficient in 
the matter of food-stuffs, if we may say so with respect, is one 
which deserves all success and an achievement which will redound 
to your glory for all future times. 

In the political sphere, Sir, we are glad to note that you are 
trying to hold the balance even as between the several communities 
of the State. In any future scheme of the Government, we are 
sure that you will give the various communities in Travancore 
: their rightful place. 

In conclusion. Sir, we wish you a long life and pray God 
Almighty that, under your able guidance, Travancore may progress 
from more to more. 

Travancore Ezhava Mahajana Yogam. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the members of the Travancore Ezhava Mahajana 
Yogam, Trivandrum, rejoice to approach Your Excellency with our 
heartfelt and sincere felicitations on the happy and unique occasion 
of Your Excellency’s Sccshtiabdapurti, 

This Association was organised with a view to afford the 
members of the community a forum for exchange of views and 
also to strive for the economic, political and social amelioration of 
the conditions of the community. Ever since its inauguration, true 
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to the traditions of the community, this association has been stead¬ 
fastly pursuing a consistent policy of deep devotion and loyalty to 
the Maharaja as also the Royal House, and unquestioned support 
and increasing co-operation with the established Government of 
the land. Wo take this occasion to affirm that this association 
will be adhering to the same policy under all conditions. 

We confess to Your Excellency that Your Excellency’s 
career in the neighbouring Province of Madras and outside, before 
you decided to throw your lot with us, was so arresting, that every 
true and honest man who loved his country most, would have 
desired to secure your talented services for the advancement of his 
own country and its resources. The Royal announcement proclaim¬ 
ing your appointment as the Legal and Constitutional Adviser to 
His Highness the Maharaja came to us as the fulfilment of a 
natural and long cherished ambition of ours. Your services as 
Legal and Constitutional Adviser is marked with the introduction 
of a number of momentous political and administrative innovations 
which will go down in the history of Travancore in letters of 
gold. 


For a person of Your Excellency’s active habits of both 
body and mind, the duties devolving on Your Excellency as the 
Legal and Constitutional Adviser must have been too light and 
Your Excellency is now in Your Excellency’s own element as the 
Head of the Administration with all the attendant pressure of work 
and unlimited scope to utilise your varied talents and ripe experi¬ 
ence for the benefit of this land. We feel ourselves to be exceed¬ 
ingly fortunate that at a time when the world crisis is threatening 
to unsettle even the normal life all over, our destinies should be 
entrusted to a tried statesman with great foresight and liberal 
ideals. The period you have been in charge of the administration 
has been so momentous in the rapid succession of far-reaching 
reforms, in almost all activities of human life. The starting of the 
State Transport Scheme, effective control of the prices of com¬ 
modities during this time of a great war, are but a few measures 
of considerable economic importance which we owe completely to 
Your Excellency. 
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The Temple Entry proclamation which has secured for 
Travancore a very enviable position among even the most advanced 
Provinces and the States in the vast continent of India, has been 
given to us by His Gracious Highness the Maharaja with the 
advice from his accomplished mother. But it is a truth that we 
all know only too well, that the said Proclamation would not have 
seen the splendid success that accompanied it, if it was not for your 
determination to see it carried out, in its essential spirit. It is a 
matter of justifiable pride for all those responsible for the promul¬ 
gation, as well as carrying out of the Temple Entry Proclamation 
to feel that the ultimate goal of the said Proclamation, viz., the 
consolidation and the solidarity of the Hindu Society, is being 
realised in no small measure much faster than it was ever 
anticipated. 

We are fully confident, Sir, that we are only echoing the 
feelings of most of the Travancoreans when we say that God in 
His infinite mercy has given us this opportunity to afford us a fit 
occasion to repay, at least in such small measure, as we could, the 
deep debt of gratitude that we owe to you for the good that you 
have been showering on this country in your capacity as Legal and 
Constitutional Adviser to our Beloved Sovereign and now as His 
trusted Minister. We feel really indebted to Your Excellency for 
having chosen to celebrate Your Excellency's Sashtiabdapurthi 
in this land of your adoption, and thus affording us an opportunity 
to express our genuine pleasure on this unique occasion. 

We pray to the Almighty, in one voice, to confer on you 
long life and excellent health so as to enable you to spend many 
more years in our midst giving us the best fruits of your varied 
talents and ripe experience. 

Sri Chitra Amateurs. 

May it piease Your Excellency, 

On this happy occasion of the celebration of the 61st year 
of Your Excellency’s illustrious life, we, the Members of " Sree 
Chithra Amateurs’’and Your Excellency’s devoted servants beg 
leave to subscribe our humble and hearty felicitations to the chorus 
of tributes and good wishes that are pouring in from all parts 
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of the world testifying to Your Excellency’s tremendous popularity 
and the very high esteem in which Your Excellency is held, as a 
statesman, a diplomat, a humanitarian, a philanthropist, a patron 
of art and above all as a Man. 

We are not competent even to record our appreciation 
of Your Excellency’s qualities of head and heart. But we may 
say that, wherever Your Excellency has guided the destinies of a 
people or a nation, or a Province or a State, the resultant 
prosperity is ample evidence of your foresight and intelligence 
and the very many projects which were boldly pioneered under 
Your Excellency’s genius are standing monuments to Your Ex¬ 
cellency’s greatness. In the fitness of things end in a happy 
hour, the destinies of Travancore were entrusted to Your Ex¬ 
cellency’s hands and the State of Travancore today is flowing 
with milk and honey. Your Excellency’s meed of praise is 
rendered by the humblest subject of His Highness and by the 
highest in the land and the title of Sachivothama so graciously 
conferred by His Highness could not be more fittingly deserved. 

If we are permitted to add our humble tribute. Your Ex¬ 
cellency has fathered Art in this State with almost paternal care 
and attention and it may be said of indigenous art that the Era 
of Renaissance has been inaugurated by Your Excellency and the 
influences of Art in Travancore in Indian Art, even in expositions 
overseas is day by day becoming more and more apparent. 

The prestige of Travancore State as a Premier State in 
India has come to be recognised and Travancore today occupies 
her place in the map, where Your Excellency has so fittingly 
placed her. 

We pray the Almighty to bless Your Excellency with long 
life, good health and the GREATEST HAPPINESS EVER that 
we of Travancore, may advance from prosperity to prosperity 
under Your Excellency’s aegis for years and years more to come. 

The Trivandrum Home of Serviee. 

We, the members, inmates, and' well-wishers of the Trivan¬ 
drum Home of Service beg leave to approach you with this Address 
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of. hearty and respectful congratulations on the occasion of your 
Sashtiabtfapurthi, an event of unique importance in the life of a 
Hindu. The significance of the celebration is heightened by the 
appreciation of the people of Travancore and without, irrespective 
of caste, community, or religion. 

Your noble ancestry, your eminent achievements, and your 
ceaseless efforts for the uplift of humanity, are being praised in 
different languages and in numerous places on this auspicious day. 
Endowed by Providence with a larger share of ta.lent and energy 
than usually falls to the lot of the most fortunate, you had your 
innings in the fields of knowledge and culture under the guidance 
of one of the best and greatest leaders of Madras, your father, Sree 
Pattabhirama Iyer. You won your victories in the forums of 
Courts, the rooms of the Corporation of Madras, the halls of the 
University, and the platforms of the Indian National Congress, 
enthralled thousands of Assemblies with floods of copious eloquence, 
and controlled them by your authoritative pronouncements. As an 
Indian Representative in the League of Nations, Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committees, the Round Table Conference, and the International 
Economic Conference you have earned distinction for the land of 
your birth. The Presidency of Madras has been justly famous for 
its great statesmen, but few indeed have been able to give to the 
world such great and permanent works of public utility as the 
Mettur Project and the Pykara scheme. And in this ancient State 
you have been able to start and work out, under the aegis of His 
Highness the Maharaja, great and far-reaching schemes of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial regeneration. 

We are particularly happy that your kindness has enabled 
us to associate your honoured and inspiring name with this insti¬ 
tution which envisages the alleviation of distress and the amelior¬ 
ation of social difficulties, taking advantage of .the New Era of 
Progress which has been inaugurated by His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja with your counsel and co-operation. 

Permit us. Honoured Sir, to say that posterity will read your 
fame-in the happiness of the teeming millions over whom your 
yrp. sfatq§mansliip has extended the blessings of your benevolence. 
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The world regards you, Sir, as one of the greatest of India’s sons, a 
celebrity of the Empire, its great Orator, Lawyer, Thinker, and 
Man of Action. But we delight^to treat you as an illustrious 
Travancorean whose loyalty to the’country and its ruler, is fervent 
and perennial. Your generosity has put forth its captivating 
blossoms and its vitalising fruits. You have the down-trodden and 
the depressed always in your mind. 

Cheered and strengthened by your sagacious head and the 
warmth of your kindly heart " The Sachivottama Colony ” is 
forging ahead. It is not confined to Kurichy near Kottavam, but 
it functions in every heart in Travancore. So great, Revered Sir, 
is your inspiration and example. At this time in the history of the 
world when the whole fabric of civilization is being threatened by 
selfishness and brute force, when the fear of the great war is a 
distressing nightmare, when the booming of guns and the bursting 
of shells send their repercussions to the distant parts of the globe, 
and the problem of food supply is rendered more and more difficult, 
you have been pleased to take a deep personal interest and assume 
personal responsibility in bringing comfort to the homes of the 
poor and the helpless, while, at the same time, you are putting 
forth your best efforts to contribute to the final successs of the 
Empire and Civilization, Travancore’s fair share of the sinews of 
war. 

We recollect with pleasure that it was with your courageous 
advice that His Highness the Maharaja Sree Chitra Thirunal, 
our august Sovereign, has reformed and regenerated the most 
ancient religious faith of the world by the promulgation of the 
great Temple Entry Proclamation. We rejoice that it was only 
a fortnight back that the citizens of the best-educated city in India 
commemorated the reform by erecting a statue in the metropolis 
of the South—an unprecedented distinction won by the Ruler of an 
Indian State. We are happy to remember that in the speeches 
made on that occasion, your name was associated with that of our 
beloved Sovereign and His Highness’ mother, an ornament to Royal 
motherhood and Indian womanhood. 

Your Sashtiabdapurthi, Esteemed Sir, is not merely a secular 
ceremony but a religious samskara, a ceremony hallowed by the 
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rules of the Sastras and the mandates of uninterrupted usage. 
Adherence to the creed and practice of one’s own religion acts 
and reacts on universal religion and universal brotherhood. In 
that sense we may be permitted to say, Esteemed Sir, that the 
celebration of your Sashtiabdapurtki is an object-lesson which 
cannot fail to exert its influence on the people at large, and 
convince them that talent and ability shine all the better when 
combined with love and devotion to the Almighty. 

May the Almighty Giver of All Things grant you long years 
of health, happiness and public usefulness for the good of Travan- 
core and of India. 


The People of Kayankulam. 

Esteemed Sir, 

We, the People of Kayamlculam—once the Capital of a pros¬ 
perous principality and emporium of a flourishing overseas trade— 
beg leave to offer to you our hearty greetings and unfeigned good 
wishes on this auspicious occasion of your Sashtiabdapurtki, the 
occasion on which a person, according to Indian ideas, enters on 
the stage of ' Deerghayus ’ or long life. May that life be very 
long indeed with you. 

Travancore is exceptionally fortunate that at this critical 
time, bristling with new and intricate political and administrative 
problems, Providence has chosen one of the greatest of Indian 
Politicians, Statesmen and Administrators to guide the destinies 
of the country and its people. Whether as Advocate General or as 
a member of the Provincial and Imperial Executive Councils in 
India, or as her delegate to the Round Table Conference in London, 
or to the League of Nations in Geneva, your services to the British 
Empire have been distinguished by ability, insight and efficiency 
of the highest order reflecting no small credit to yourself personally 
and to the sons of India in general. 

Your selfless and devoted services to Travancore, first as 
Legal and Constitutional Adviser to His Highness the Maharajah 
and then as His Highness’ trusted Dewan, have richly added to the 
fame and glory already earned. The constitution of a bicameral 
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legislature elected on a franchise considerably widened and invested 
with powers considerably extended has taken the State a long way 
further in the path of political progress. The inauguration of the 
Travancore University which has been under contemplation for 
nearly two decades and which provides for cultural, technological 
and technical studies as well as for industrial and other researches 
is eminently calculated to ensure the moral and material prosperity 
of the State. The introduction of the State Transport Scheme, the 
extension of the Telephone System, the vigorous impetus given to 
the Hydro-Electric Scheme now nearing completion, the develop¬ 
ment of communications, the scientific utilisation of the wealth of 
the State forests, the measures adopted for the betterment of 
medical relief, sanitation and public health, the prompt action 
taken for putting down profiteering and for the control of prices 
at this time of war, the special provision of funds for the relief of 
warborn unemployment—all these bear eloquent testimony to your 
unremitting solicitude for the general well-being of His Highness’ 
subjects and in particular for the commercial and industrial 
regeneration of the State. 

The agriculturists of Travancore, the bulk of whom are so 
completely debt-ridden, will be deeply grateful to you for the. 
measures adopted for their over-due relief. Knowing as we do 
that the future belong to States which are able to go forth with 
costly schemes of all-round development, we are painfully conscious 
that your ambitious programme for such expansion is limited only 
by the limited finances of the State. Above all, for your considered 
advice to His Highness the Maharajah to issue the -world-famous 
Temple Entry Proclamation, your name will be for ever associated 
with the abolition of the ancient cause of untouchability and the 
purification of the Hindu Religion. In view of the brilliant 
successes already achieved by you, it may be prophesied without 
fear of proving false, that your administration will form one of 
the brightest pages in the history of Travancore. May you be 
blessed with health and f-nergy to serve His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah for many more years to the ever increasing prosperity and 
happiness of his loving and loyal subjects 1 Assuring you of our 
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whole-hearted co-operation in all your endeavours to that end and 
once again offering our felicitations and good wishes. 

The Citizens of Kottayam. 

Sir, 

We, the citizens of Kottayam, beg to present you with this 
Address on this happy occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi and offer 
our hearty felicitations and good wishes 

Apart from our expression of our grateful appreciation and 
admiration of your sincere and ardent endeavours, in general, to 
promote the welfare and happiness of our Koyal Sovereign and his 
subjects, we feel bound to record here our most deep-felt gratitude 
and great appreciation of the kind condescension and parental care 
you have bestowed upon us, the citizens of this town for our 
material advancement. The practical and early fulfilment of our 
essential and long cherished need for a suitable office building for 
our Municipality and the opening of a Public Park and recreation 
ground with a Chidrens’ Corner therein at a prominent central spot 
in this town is a visible manifestation of your anxious considera¬ 
tion and solicitude towards the betterment of our town. 

We feel indeed proud and happy that we have been privi¬ 
leged to present you with this Address to offer our congratulations 
and express our great appreciation of the most valuable services 
you have rendered to our Sovereign and this State. As the trusted 
and most distinguished adviser and minister of our Gracious 
Sovereign, your career in this State has all along been exception¬ 
ally brilliant and deeply inspiring. Your refined culture, great 
administrative talents, and your passionate loyalty and devotion 
to the Person and Throne of our illustrious Maba Raja, have 
played a great and worthy part in guiding and preserving the 
peace and prosperity of this land through the most critical periods 
and in raising the status of our country as a highly advanced 
State. 

We, in conclusion, fervently pray that Heaven may send 
you plenty of sunshine and preserve you strong and wise to serve 
our benign Sovereign and the State many more years to come and 
make us happy and prosperous ever more. 
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The Kerala Hindu Mission. 

Esteemed Sir, 

On this auspicious occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi, the Kera¬ 
la Hindu Mission offers you its hearty felicitations and good wishes. 
About three strenuous years have elapsed since His Highness our 
beloved Maharaja entrusted you with the onerous task of the 
administration of the State. Your regime has passed through event¬ 
ful years marked by far-reaching reforms calculated to ensure the 
promotion of national well-being in every possible direction. Of 
these, the year that has closed is of unique significance to us in that 
you piloted the ship of the State so ably, so firmly and so tactfully 
that the political atmosphere of Travancore, which began to show 
symptoms of disorder and lawlessness, was restored to its normal 
condition of invigorating healthfulness in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

A thrill of joy has now begun to pulsate through the heart 
of every loyal citizen of Travancore as he is thoroughly satisfied 
with your laudable efforts to lighten the load of the ryot, to explore 
fruitful avenues for the advancement of industry, commerce and 
education, to lay well and firmly the foundation for constitutional 
reforms, and to tackle many knotty social and political problems 
touching the very fundamentals of national life, in a spirit of rare 
courage and determination. With an earnestness of purpose grasp 
of principles, strength of personality and impulse of loyal patriotism 
which are so uniquely yours, you have enabled His Highuess’ 
beloved subjects to feel proud of their dear motherland which, 
through your unremitting exertions, has now remarkably risen 
in stature. 

The Hindu Mission has accepted and followed the highest 
ideals in life and has always stood for a liberal culture of the heart 
as well as the head. Unity of Life and Universality of Love are 
the highest truths taught by tbe sublime philosophy of the Rishis, 
and the constant realisation of these truths alone can enable one to 
make any approach to the one and only real goal of human life, 
viz., the Universal Brotherhood of Man. Your utterances and 
actions have clealy shown that these truths have received the 
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highest recognition at you hands and that,, with a vigorous intellect 
that touches nothing without assimilating the best in it, you unite 
a heart that beats with the courage of conviction and yearns to 
apply those high principles in actual life, with that supreme faith 
in the Oneness of Creation which is above all differences of colour, 
caste and creed. 

The principles underlying the great epoch-making Temple 
Entry Proclamation of our Gracious Sovereign have been most 
successfully put into practice by your masterly hand for a united 
Hindu community, thereby paving the way for the eventual unity 
of all classes of His Highness’ subjects. It is not for us, here and 
now, to assess the value of your great achievements whose benefits 
will be enjoyed by the people of this country in ever-increasing 
measure as years, advance. Our supreme duty at the present 
moment is to offer our devout and fervent prayers to Lord Sri 
Padmanabha to shower on you His Choicest Blessings and vouchsafe 
to you a long, healthy, happy and prosperous life, enabling you, by 
the vigorous application of your versatile genius, to bring greater 
and greater glory to our motherland for many, many years to 
come. 


All Travancore Hindu Mahasabha. 

Esteemed Sir, 

On behalf of the All Travancore Hindu Mahasabha we have 
great pleasure in offering our felicitations on the occasion of your 
Sashtiabdapurthi. 

It is not given to everybody to be able to look back over 
four decades and review the services one has been able to render 
during this long perisd. You started life as a lawyer and rose to 
the highest position that the profession can offer. Your services 
to the cause of India in positions like that of Member of the 
Executive Council of the Madras Government, and of the Central 
Government, of representative of India at the League of Nations, 
and at the Round Table Conference are well known, By lending 
your weight to and pushing forward the Pykara Hydro-Electric 
scheme and a Mettur combined irrigation and power project, you 
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have brought about the transformation of almost the -whole of 
South India and the development of large industrial centres like 
Coimbatore. You are doing similar services to Travancore by the 
Pallivasal Hydro-Electric scheme. 

Permit us to express the sincere appreciation of Travancore 
for the great services you have rendered towards the economic, 
educative and cultural advancement of the State, for the founding 
of the Travancore University, and above all for the epoch-making 
Temple Entry Proclamation which has swept away agelong ine¬ 
qualities and disabilities and which has laid the foundation of the 
solidarity of the Hindu community. The rest of India is trying 
to follow in your footsteps and ere long we hope to see there the 
fructification of your ideals. 

The phenomenal success of the Temple Entry Proclamation 
in this State which has been regarded as the stronghold of ortho¬ 
doxy, if not bigotry, in the Land’s end of India, speaks volumes for 
the qualities of statesmanship with which it has been carried out. 
By this act you have rejuvenated Hinduism not only in this State 
but in the whole of India. By one stroke you have achieved here 
what the great leaders of India are yet striving for. 

The All Travancore Hindu Mahasabha was started about 
two years ago and incorporated on the 10th of February 1939, 
with the idea of working towards and hastening the consolidation 
of Hindu Community—the underlying principle of the Temple 
Entry Proclamation. We have also been working towards the 
social and economic uplift of the backward classes. We are trying 
to establish contact between the different castes and classes con¬ 
stituting the Hindu population and trying to secure better under¬ 
standing between them. With these objects in view, we have 
held over two hundred meetings in different parts of the State, 
established 81 branches of the Mahasabha and are conducting a 
weekly paper by name "Prasanna Keralam.” 

In this work of ours we have been inspired by the noble 
ideals set before us by the great authors of the famous Proclama¬ 
tion, Their Highness the Maharaja and the Queen Mother, and 
your esteemed self. 
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In conclusion, we pray that long life and health be vouch¬ 
safed to you and enable you to put Travancore in the forefront of 
all the Provinces and States in India. 

The Travancore Humanitarian Society. 

Sir, 

This is indeed a unique occasion in the history of our 
Society. It is our privilege to offer to you, Sir, our Vice-Patron, 
on the eve of your SashtiabdapurtM, our warmest felicitations and 
good-wishes and offer prayers to the Almighty to vouchsafe to you 
many more years still of beneficence to mankind, which by your 
rare intellectual gifts and humanitarian sympathies you have been 
singularly fitted by Providence to bestow. 

Birthdays come and go, but a SashtiabdapurtM, and that of 
a distinguished and celebrated personage like your honoured self, is 
a very rare occurrence, and to day we witness throughout this 
country scenes of splendour and joy seldom displayed with such 
popular unanimity. The significance of the unparallelled jubila¬ 
tion is, it seems to us, to be sought in tho rare combination which 
now exists in this favoured land of Sri Padmanabha of ripe 
intellect and experience with rare intelligence and love, with 
which His Most Gracious Highness, our beloved Maharaja, is 
divinely endowed. We are aware of the soldierly readiness with 
with which you carry out the many beneficent schemes in quick 
succession, in order to put Travancore on the map of the world 
and earn for it the enviable name of a Model State. When it is 
remembered that you inaugurated your regime of Dewanship by 
bringing into immediate effect, without the slightest hitch, a 
reform like the Temple Entry Proclamation, which by itself; is 
epoch-making, the amount of care and circumspection you bring 
to bear upon every laudable measure of reform, will be evident It 
is not possible to categorically chronicle the manifold activities of 
a world-personality inured to incessant action, for they are legion, 
but to those, who have followed your brilliant career with interest 
the milestones of Mettur Project and Pykara Scheme will appear 
as fitting preludes to the Hydro-Electric Scheme of Travancore. 
The rejuvenation of cottage industries, that is bound to follow in. 
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its wake, will herald the area of peace and plenty in the land. 
These are far-sighted measures, which are evolved only in gigantic 
intellects, and we shall ever cherish with gratitude the momentous 
decision you have made to throw in your lot with us in order to 
better us and our country. Who will dare to say that it is not 
a noble sacrifice ? 

Your magic personality and suave manners have endeared 
you to one and all with whom you may have ever come into 
contact in any sphere of activity. These gifts of nature have been 
blended with your wonderful powers of advocacy, which remind 
us often of the wisdom and eloquence of your preceptors, the late 
Sir S. Mani Iyer and Dr. Besant. The latter has been able to leave 
her spiritual heritage as well to you for we discern in all that you 
do an unshakable faith in Providence, which makes for the success 
of all your beneficeant measures calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of the people entrusted to your care. 

We are emboldened to state that your career has been 
unique in that it holds within its compass, achievements in various 
walks of life, which would require the efforts of many a states¬ 
man. We are alive to the truth reflected in your career, that a 
benefactor has to be firm in his resolve to do good, and we think 
with you that the goodness or otherwise of the various measures 
adoptod by you for the good of the country have to be tested by 
their fruition in the fulness of time. The Transport Scheme, which 
could not be envisaged properly by partisans, has proved its 
worth, and ere long it is bound to be a healthy system of circula¬ 
tion for the country. The re-orientation of education inaugurated 
by the Travancore University has potentialities ot a far-reaching 
character, and the University Labour Corps with its novel train¬ 
ing is bound to be an eye-opener to other Universities. Indeed, 
you want to give the impress of a Travancore quality to every¬ 
thing. This is possible only to a master-mind, and we, as 
humanitarians, feel proud and joyous that such a master mind has 
been given to us for guidance and advice. Speaking about 
ourselves we cannot forget the words of wisdom that tell from 
your lips, when you presided over our Annual Conference in 1936, 
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and when you opened the Discharged Prisoners’ Home in 1938. 
Your generous gift towards a Library for Discharged Prisoners 
has brought into existence the Sachivothama Library for Dis¬ 
charged Prisoners. Your sympathy towards the latter is further 
evidenced by the Government Grant of Rs. 350/-, and it is our 
ambition to build a permanent home for the ex-convicts in Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Once more lifting our hands in prayer to the Almighty to 
spare you in health and strength for many years for the lasting 
good of humanity. 

The Sree Narayana Dharma Samrakshana Samgham, 

Revered and Beloved Sir, 

We, the members of the Sree Narayana Dharma Samrak¬ 
shana Samgham, feel it a proud privilege and pleasant duty to 
approach you on this occasion of your " Sashtiabdapurthi ” with our 
heart-felt felicitations. The debt of gratitude under which you 
have placed us by the reforms you have introduced into this country 
and to the benefit of Hinduism in particular, is too deep to be 
adequately appreciated till a sufficient period of time has elapsed 
and the reforms work up to their natural consummation. “ Sash¬ 
tiabdapurthi ” is an important stage in the life of a Hindu and, 
apart from its spiritual significance, is naturally an occasion to 
take a review of one’s life. With your rare talents, deep erudition, 
untiring energy, imaginative insight, far-sightedness in construc¬ 
tive statesmanship, unflinching determination, practical common 
sense, persuasive and convincing eloquence, robust optimism—in 
short, by your versatile genius, you have made a record of wonder¬ 
ful achievements, surpassed by none and rarely equalled by any, in 
modern India. 

It is only three years now, since you have taken up the reins 
of Government of this State, but within the short span of this 
period, you have revolutionised this country. The Temple Entry 
Reform; the University of Travancore, the amplification of electri¬ 
city and telephene, the State Transport Department, the Develop¬ 
ment Department, the Air Service, and the arrangements for the 
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convenience of tourists, etc, have won universal applause cif-all' 
from within and outside. The glorious Temple Entry Proclama¬ 
tion which liberated millions of Non-caste Hindus from age-long 
social and religious tyranny and guaranteed their equality ha B 
given Travancore an international reputation and she, has been 
enabled thereby to establish her hegemony among Indian States. 
It is confidently hoped that the Temple Entry Reform will soon 
develop into its logical and natural perfection by the opening of 
the Devaswom Department to all denominations of Hindus. 

We think that we will be failing in our duty if we do not 
express, on this occasion, our unforgettable gratitude to you, Sir, 
for having placed your mature intellect and ripe experience at the 
service of our Gracious Maha Raja and our Motherland and record 
our unbounded appreciation of what you have already done for the 
State. In fine, we fervently pray God Almighty to vouchsafe to 
you long life and robust health so that you may guide and govern 
us and lead us from success to success and from glory to glory, in 
the onward march of progress and civilisation. 

The Malankara Jacobite Syrian Community. 

Sir, 

We, the representatives of the Malankara Jacobite Syrian 
community under His Holiness the Prince Patriarch of Antioch, 
beg to approach you with our loyal and heartfelt felicitations on 
this auspicious occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi and to take 
this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the valuable 
services you have rendered, both to our community and to the 
people of this State in general. 

More than two decades have elapsed, Sir, since your first 
appearance in public life, and all through your long and exception¬ 
ally brilliant career of usefulness to the people among whom you 
have worked, you have shown an unerring sense of duty and 
earnest desire to improve the lot of your fellow-beings. That 
jealous mistress, the Law, to whom you devoted yourself from the 
very beginning of your active life, while claiming a considerable 
share of your time and attention, has repaid you in ample measure, 
by expanding and strengthening your natural gifts and we 
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consider it to be the good fortune of ourselves and of our State, 
that such extraordinary natural talents polished and perfected by 
years of training and experience in different spheres of work, 
should be made available to us, in the person of the Dewan of our 
beloved Ruler. 

At the time you appeared for us in the High Court in the 
Interpleader Suit in 1923, you took the public imagination by 
storm, and subsequently you made everyone expect the best possible 
advantages for Travancore when you were engaged in the work 
on the Cochin Harbour Scheme. The results more than justified 
these highly-raised expectations. And so when Travancore heard 
that you were to be her new Dewan, the country literally' danced 
with joy, anticipating a period of prosperity and plenty, and of 
uniform and well-ordered progress on all sides. 

We recollect the irrepressible enthusiasm with which you 
were received, and the atmosphere of benevolence and good fellow¬ 
ship which you diffused wheresoever you went. We recollect also 
your expressions of your desire to help the cultural improvement 
and economic development of Travancore, ideals which you have 
been, and are, doing your very best to realise. No doubt, you have 
had troubles to encounter, and difficulties to surmount, but we are 
glad to observe that you have held fast to your ideals and made 
really remarkable progress in a comparatively short period. We 
are grateful to you in special for the new developments in industry 
which you have inaugurated and we look forward to an area of 
economic advancement in Travancore as an immediate result of 
your endeavours in this direction. We are also grateful to you 
for the new University that you have started, and we hope that 
the technological bias which it is your intention to give it, will add 
its usefulness to the indigenous industries of our State. 

In conclusion, may we reiterate our felicitations to you on 
this happy day and add our sincere prayer that God Almighty 
will in His goodness spare you to us for many more years so that 
you may complete the good work which you have so well begun. 
We, the Syrian community, who have been here since the first 
century of our era have always been consistently loyal to our 
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princes and to our Governments, because we have been firm 
belivers in a steady evolutionary form of progress. In fact H. H. 
Sri Visalcham Thirunal, of happy memory, is reported to have 
said “ If Sri Parasurama were to re-appear in Kerala, he would say 
that the Syrian Christians are among the most loyal subjects in 
the land.” We have always realised that it is up to us to main¬ 
tain this high tradition of loyalty to our Rulers, and, therefore, to 
you, Sir, as to the trusted adviser and minister of His Gracious 
Highness, we affirm that loyalty and express our cordial feelings 
of goodwill. 

Wishing you long years of health and happiness and pros¬ 
perity and many happy returns of your birthday. 

The Cheramars of Travancore. 

u>aO0<umat>! 

rruaKufosQjSDlcqjo cruotaaio oi> cmiu^csaJOOTCfifficroffloas <sraajl§<TtD 
a 4 ffi 8 eM 0 ^ 8 r^j u ffleO)(oio)l®Ji QjGojool^som ®ocnaoajavfflo mroafls 

ojsrcn cftKSsfnoarnjsfnffloco) rsroaoeajliflsar) 

rof)<oaj)rt5>oo(g£olcTO u <Broaal«na>oa» <m®cna3o ijyapmo suuc^mo. 

ojlffioonaal^o, o®S l c0)S.o coln^oDOCQJOTo (srocu*g)<!n«8o 
scm (SY®aia5troa)aocQ)6SB^.S)s scoicn'ocDoajnrun (sroaitnuoocOiSf^ dniKsocn 
r^smumrol, cs<em©'{y<SQJoomo, a^ljacniysojuamo ajrn raro 

cio(Q?qo 5 SB§.o , ^ajoeiosplcoIltoiooltTioo fflroigdnoSaJOoiei taKssrnocnlail 
aj)0ca siQjomodsicnjraooil) oolcnao elmaaote^ cyuckuo 

el^ ru)(TD (BYOOjlsfflOTO) oMcgflo^OTnlfflaOo 0J=sh° a^fflamarfl 

gjotara «iacnc8o (srara§.mo. 

Qjla4m&l«r®l emslcsr (ffraorlssim ai® 
cftooei-oaoi) ooffllcfflo®'! molemsf, <&cpo©6nj@olaii3cQ) fflajomoiuiaij 
oocii dul«smmOTffl<s>05n| o 'Hmio^ssmads omKileaioromad) a®nr> <smo 
^©fflolst^gg. eocn 0 ®®cm 

cn)cifi>6frxTT0 m>d)®cn6SB§.o mjtaafaTlifl^icrrB. 
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(038J j j(s<n'QJcn,cic»l(c6, (BTOajoaomi^aoaaoruo©caai6rr! 

mil 36 60j'3DA8B35mcn3aPi(ol<9Srtr) larDojl^'TO'' csEsi uou>oel erndcaojo 
(sn^anejj.-ifalaQcm'mlao Qj6iajTlaj&j sisiaaiaoan iggjlaJcoincnDsaft (Broaoigj 
ftflascEoooaifflg! 

South Indian Union Church Christiana, 

Sir, 

On the auspicious occasion of your Sashtiabdapurthi we, the 
S. I. U. C. Christians of Travancore, respectfully beg leave to 
approach you with our hearty felicitations and sincere good wishes 
for a long and prosperous career of service and usefulness. 

The completion of one’s sixtieth year is rightly regarded as 
a sign of the good-will and the special blessing of God; and it is 
gratifying to us to have the happy privilege of offering you our 
warmest congratulations on such a joyful occasion, when a review 
of your great achievements in the past fills our hearts with pride 
and admiration at the brilliance that has invariably adorned you 
and glorified everything that you were called upon to undertake. 

Travancore has been specially fortunate in securing your 
able statesmanship and abundant experience of affairs in India and 
elsewhere: and your great capacity and vast influence have stood 
her in good stead at a time of far-reaching changes throughout 
the great Indian Empire. 

During the period of your service as Legal and Constitu¬ 
tional Adviser and subsequently as Dewan, the State has made 
great strides. In the untiring efforts, of His Highness our Gracious 
Maharaja to bring the State to the vanguard among the progres¬ 
sive States of India, your breadth of view, efficient advice and 
great administrative capacity have been of the utmost value and 
helpfulness. The courage and forethought with .which you have 
supported the epoch-making Temple Entry Proclamation,, which 
has largely levelled the age-long distinctions of caste : the interest 
you have evinced in the shaping and working of the new Bicameral 
Legislature, the first of its kind in India; your efforts towards the 
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rapid industrial advance of the State, the introduction of Radio and 
Trunk Telephone service, and the expansion of modern means of 
communication by land, water and air; the broad outlook with 
which you have enabled service in the army to be thrown open to 
members of all creeds; the great vision with which Hydro-Electric 
and Water Supply Schemes are being carried out; the wisdom and 
initiative with which the Travancore University has been inaugu¬ 
rated—these and many others like these—bear ample evidence to 
your unsparing devotion to the all-round progress and rapid 
modernisation of the State. 

We have particular pleasure in expressing our gratefulness 
for the benefits received by the poorer classes of the population 
through such beneficent measures as the appointment of the Public 
Service Commissioner, the remission of land tax in deserving areas, 
the timely steps taken to relieve the indebtedness of agriculturists, 
the improvement of irrigation facilities, relief work in malaria- 
stricken areas and the very prompt measures taken to keep down 
the prices which began to rise on account of the outbreak of war. 
The needs of the backward and the poor have been the earnest 
concern of your great heart and this has endeared you to us in no 
small degree. 

We shall be failing in our duty if we do not refer to the 
impress of your personality on every aspect of life in Travancore, 
your quick grasp of possibilities of progress and the paternal 
solicitude with which you have supported every public movement 
for providing better amenities of life. The civic life of our towns 
is marking great developments year after year -through 'your 
remarkable foresight and tactful guidance and the rural areas are 
also being planned for effective reconstruction and uplift. 

While the arduous labours of the Dawan of a modern State 
have demanded every minute of your precious time, it is a remark¬ 
able feast of your genius and versatility that you are able to find 
time to keep quite up-to-date in matters connected with art, music 
and ancient culture and to shine as a noble patron of letters. It 
is indeed given to few men to combine such high culture in the 
humanities and the sciences with great statesmanship and genuine 
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generosity which have enabled you to tackle the problems of the 
State with a vigour and a conviction that have raised you to 
unparalleled eminence among the Ministers of the modern States 
of India. 

Great as have been your achievements in the past, we look 
forward to still greater achievements in the future. Our part, of 
the country is still backward in some respects and there are many 
improvements that we fervently hope you are contemplating 
especially for developing the resources of the rural and the forest 
areas of the State and for the fuller utilisation of the agricultural 
and mineral wealth of the country. Educational reconstruction, 
the conquest of disease and poverty and a fuller representation of 
backward classes in Government service, will, no doubt, be among 
your prominent objectives. In all these and many others that may 
be before your resourceful mind, we wish you every success. 

In the attempt to secure for Travancore the rightful place 
in the future' constitution of India and in shaping our various 
relationships with other parts of the country may God enable you 
to serve our Gracious Maharaja and the people of the State to their 


May God Almighty, who gave you such unique talents and 
wide influence and placed you in positions in which you have 
distinguished yourself as few men in India have done, grant that 
your continued health, peace and prosperity may bring you happi¬ 
ness for many a year to come and that your labours may be a sure 
foundation of peace and welfare of our ancient and beloved State. 
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NOTE 

On 


“ The Sachivothama Dr. Sir. C. p. Ramaswami aiyar 
Sashtiabdapurthi Memorial Satrom,’’ Trivandrum. 

This Satrom will have 24 rooms, 12" x 8" each, of which 
two rooms will be in the front two-storeyed block and the rest of 
the rooms will be on the rear arranged around two “Nalukettus,” 
so common in Malabar houses. There will be plenty of moving 
space both in the front and rear, as provision is made for 9" Veran¬ 
dahs. To make the building self-sufficient and minister to the 
needs of all castes and sub-castes as far as possible, four kitchen 
blocks and latrine and bath arrangements will be provided on the 
rear yard, leaving an open space of 20" clear from the main build¬ 
ing. The appearance of the building will generally be as per the 
Front elevation of which a photograph is published in the portion 
of the book where an account of the Foundation laying ceremony 
of this Memorial is given. The underlying idea is that, as far as 
possible, the external appearance of this Satrom should match with 
the adjoining Railway Station Building with suitable modifica¬ 
tions. 


The total cost of the building is expected to be about 
Rs. 45,000, which has been entirely contributed by the public. The 
construction is in the hands of the Travancore P. W. D. and is 
under the immediate control of the Chief Engineer, Mr. M. S. 
Doraswami Aiyangar B. A., B. E„ M. 1. E., (Ind.). 
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